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The Cfundamental ‘Requirements of a ‘Diet 


BY (. OQ. SWANSON 


Head of the Department of -Milling Industry, 


a)E must eat to live. But if we are to 
really live, and have abundant life, 
we must eat properly, and thereby 
goes a story. The human body may 
be likened to an automatic machine. 

: =4)} Such a machine .is useful only if it has 
abu dant power. We all admire the smooth running 
eng ue, and we have faith in the one which has re- 
ser\e power, 

ut the human body is more than a machine. It 
is < lf-building and self-repairing. It starts from a 
ver) small microscopic cell, and grows gradually into 
the full stature of manhood or womanhood. Like all 
machines, parts wear out and the worn parts must be 
repaired. The body is made of bones, muscles, fat, as 
well as various tissues and fluids. It is a delicate 
organism. To keep it going it must have air, water 
and food. Food is the source of the material used 
for growth and repair. Without proper food, a nor- 
mal, healthy body will not grow, and without such 
food it will not be maintained in good working con- 
dition after full stature has been attained. 

‘lo be classed as a success, a diet must meet the 
above requirements, and it must do more. It must 
maintain what we may call reproductive health. This 
involves adequate nourishment of the born young as 
well as the unborn. Failure to bring forth and nour- 
ish healthy children is frequently due to a faulty diet. 

The diet must also maintain the body in such 
vigorous health that it is able to resist disease. One 
of the latest developments of studies in foods and 
nutrition is the knowledge that a large number of 
diseases are due to deficiencies in the diet. The diet 
may be deficient’ by lacking some of the materials 
needed by the body, or it may not have them in usable 
form; also it may lack certain substances known as 
vitamins, needed for the proper functioning of the 
processes of the body. If the diet is lacking in any 
of these respects the body will not be maintained in 
that state of vigor in which it will resist disease. 


Three. Successful Types of Diet 
TUDENTS have pointed out three types of diet 
which have successfully met the above requirements. 

These are the carnivorous, the vegetarian and the milk 
diets, and these have been used at times by various 
peoples in different parts of the world. 

The carnivorous is an all-animal diet, but the 
foo’ is not what civilized people usually class as meat. 
Muscle meat is as deficient a food as some other foods 
whose deficiencies have been widely proclaimed. A real 
carn: vorous diet is one in which all the animal tissues 
are aten. The necessity of consuming all the tissues 
of a» animal is particularly noticeable in the feeding 
of c:rnivorous animals. For a long time it was im- 
Possile to rear the young of such animals in captivity. 
Even if the cubs of lions and tigers did survive, they 
Were so deformed from rickets as to be unfit for 
exhibition purposes. The practice was to feed the 
mothers of the cubs muscle meat, with some bone in- 
clude’. This was thought to furnish all that was 
heces:ary for her, but the fact that she could not rear 
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healthy, normal young proved the deficiency of the 
diet. Since the science of nutrition has advanced to 
its present state, it is now possible to rear these cubs 
in captivity and produce vigorous animals, but this 
has been done only by feeding the entire body of 
other animals, particularly such as either themselves 
live on a vegetable diet or consume other animals 
which live on a vegetable diet. Primitive people who 
subsist on a carnivorous diet made it a practice to 
include in it all the glandular organs as well as the 
muscle and fat. 

2. The second type of diet which has succeeded 
is the vegetarian, in which leafy vegetables form a 
large part of the food. A vegetarian diet which con- 
sists mostly of grains will not be successful. The 
vegetarian diet has been successful in certain parts of 
the Orient, and it has maintained people in vigorous 
health even where they had to live under congested 
conditions. 

3. The third type of diet which has succeeded is 
the milk. This hag been used particularly by people 
who live under pastoral conditions. The food of these 
people consists largely of meat, but at the same time 
it includes the milk. 

Civilized people cannot adopt any one of these types 
to the exclusion of other types, but the food must 
contain what is essential in either the carnivorous, the 
vegetarian or the milk diet. The reason that these 
diets were successful was that the necessary vitamins 
were furnished as well as the proteins, mineral matter, 
fats and carbohydrates. 


The Question of Mineral Matter 
HEN wheat or any seed is burned under care- 
fully controlled conditions, there remains a small 
amount of gray material which we call ash. From 
wheat we get on the average 2 per cent ash, and from 
flour about one fifth as much. Because there is five 
times as much mineral matter in wheat as in flour, 
and because the body needs mineral matter, it has 
been argued that nature intended that the whole kernel 
should be consumed and that the removal of the bran 
meant that the best part of the wheat was removed 
in the milling process. These arguments have some- 
times gone to the absurd length of stating that white 
flour contains practically nothing but starch, and be- 
cause the miller removed the best part of the wheat 

he is committing a wrong against nutrition. 
Ultimately the human body is made up of chemical 
elements, the same as are found in water, in the soil 
and in the plants. These elements are combined to 
make such well-known substances as water, proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats and phosphates, as well as other 
mineral matter. The following figures give the av- 
erage percentage of elements found in the human body: 


Elements— Elements— 


Per cents Per cents 
65 0.25 
Chlorine 


Hydrogen 
Magnesium 


Nitrogen 
Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Potassium Fluosine 


Silicon 


The large proportion of oxygen and hydrogen is 
due to the fact that two thirds of the body is water, 
and these elements are present in other compounds as 
well. The nitrogen occurs in relatively small amounts, 
when we consider that this is the distinctive element in 
protein which makes up a large part of the muscles. 
Of the so-called mineral elements, calcium and phos- 
phorus occur in the greatest amounts, because they 
are so largely used as building material for the skele- 
ton. While such an element as iodine occurs only in 
traces, it illustrates the importance of those elements 
which occur in very small amounts. It is now known 
that absence of iodine from the water or from food 
is the most common cause of goiter. These figures 
show without further argument that the body must 
have mineral elements just as much as it must have 
water, fats, or proteins, and any diet which lacks these 
mineral elements must be classed as deficient. The 
question is not the need of these elements, but which 
is the best food in which to get them. 


Ash Elements in Wheat and Wheat Products 
~~ and associates report the following per- 

centage of ash or mineral elements in wheat and 
wheat products (Ohio Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 255): 

Wheat Wheat Wheat Wheat 

flour bran shorts germ 

Potassium 53 .050 1.320 1.021 .296 
Sodium 03 .110 .201 .165 .721 
Calcium ‘ .019 .125 .096 071 
Magnesium pe .016 -531 -383 -340 
Sulphur d 145 267 .234 325 
Chlorine ° -070 -090 -025 -070 
.088 1.110 .876 1.050 

These figures emphasize the low percentage of cal- 
cium in wheat and wheat products, and the important 
fact is that the low calcium content of flour will not 
be helped much by the incorporation of bran. A food 
material poor in calcium cannot be supplemented by 
another material poor in the same element. Whole 
wheat flour or graham is shown to be deficient in one 
of the most needed mineral elements. 

A pound of skim milk contains six times as much 
calcium or lime as a pound of wheat flour. Prac- 
tically all garden vegetables, especially those which 
have thin leaves, are rich in lime as well as other 
mineral elements. It is therefore easy to see what 
foods are necessary to use in order to supply the 
mineral deficiency in wheat flour. 


The Kind of Proteins to Use 
TUDENTS of nutrition recognized, a long time 
ago, that some foods furnished proteins that were 

much better adapted to the needs of the human body 
than those from other foods. Proteins from milk and 
eggs have always occupied a high place in nutrition. 
These are followed by meat proteins, and proteins 
from cereals would probably take third place. Why 
are proteins from some sources better than those from 
other sources? 

When the chemist determines protein he simply 
finds out how much total nitrogen is present, and then 
he multiplies this. by a factor and calls the result per 

(Continued on page 1189.) 
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fa] NE of the very few remain- 

ing water mills still in op- 

eration in Indiana is known 

as the Beck mill, five miles 

from Salem, Washington 

County. The tradition is 

that George Beck and family came to that 
county from North Carolina in November, 
1807. In December the same year, two of 
the boys of this family, John and George, 
Jr., went hunting and came back with the 


report that they had found the headwaters. 


of Blue River in a wonderful spring. The 
next year, 1808, the mill was built at this 
place. It was 15x15, constructed of logs, 
with an overshot wheel and one pair of small 
buhrs. A saw mill was added to the grist 
mill, and settlers as far north as Gosport 
came for flour. ‘The land was open for entry 


in 1809, and in 1811 George Beck received a 
patent for the quarter section on which the 
mill is located. That part of the land on 
which the mill is situated has never gone 
out of the Beck family, and a mill has been 
operated by its members to the present day. 
In 1825 or 1826 a larger building was neces- 
sary, and in 1837 a carding mill was started 
in connection with the grist and saw mills. 
The present building dates from 1864. The 
water has always been brought by spouts 
from the immense spring to run the mill. 

The buhr grist mill is today operated by 
Merritt Beck. A collection of pioneer relics 
has been made and placed in the upper room 
of the mill—wheat buhrs, wool carding ma- 
chines, flax brakes, spinning wheels, reels, 
winding blades, looms, etc., and the place is 
visited by thousands every year. 
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FARM RELIEF GONE MAD 


NOS could be more completely fantastic than 
1% the “farm relief” bill presented with fitting cere- 
monies by the little group of political farmer leaders 
to the House committee on agriculture last week. Al- 
though the committee has not so far shown any dis- 
position to take the scheme too seriously, the very 
fact that it is receiving extended discussion is sufficient 
to put the country on guard against the type of legis- 
lation which is in the minds of these leaders of the 
American Council of Agriculture and the Corn Belt 
Committee. 

(he bill is nothing more nor less than a proposal 
to place a specific tax against processors, by which is 
nt millers and packers; the fund so created to be 
dispersed by the Federal Farm Board among co-opera- 
tive organizations in replacement for losses. In the 
( of wheat, each miller will have to pay a specific 
tax on each bushel ground, and will at the same time 
be required to place himself under supervision of the 
I 


me 


ederal Farm Board, which will have authority to 
determine his rate of profit as a converter. The tax is 
not an equalization fee, but a direct payment imposed 
under the taxing power of the federal government in 


amount to be determined by the Federal Farm Board. 
Corn is left out of this part of the bill, but is taken 
care of in a special provision authorizing its purchase 
by the government at a price to be fixed by the board, 
and held off the market until Jan. 1, next. 
President Anderson, of the Federation, has called 


upon millers to make known their opposition to the 
bill. It does not seem possible that so weak-minded 
a scheme should need to be opposed. Nevertheless, 
farm leaders have been petted to the point where they 


are openly declaring if they do not get what they want 
they will make reprisal at the next election. This is 
what they finally have declared they want, and some 
part of Congress will be frightened into supporting it. 
Vigorous opposition may be required. 





A BIG BUYER ENTERS MILLING 

\ igey NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., by its purchase 

of the four thousand-barrel mill of the National 
Milling Co., and thereby engaging directly in flour 
production, takes a step which it has long considered, 
but against which its decision has, until now, been 
negative. By the same act it supplies the first impor- 
tant instance of a large consumer of flour undertaking 
to supply its requirements by operating its own mills. 

Vertical integration has heretofore existed merely 
as a phrase in the parallel development of milling 
and baking. It has long been maintained that sooner 
or later the bakery consolidations would extend their 
activities to milling, at least sufficiently to produce 
flour for their own requirements. Yet, in spite of the 
inclusion of flour milling in the activities scheduled 
in their charter declarations, none of them has shown 
any intention to acquire mill properties. It remained 
for the oldest of the “concentrated” buyers of flour to 
make a beginning. 

Such data as are available indicate that the seven 
or eight largest consumers of flour have recently 
secured their requirements at an average gross return 
to the miller of thirty to forty cents per barrel, sub- 
stantially less than actual cost of conversion. There 
is, however, reason to believe that by producing in 
large units, with one hundred per cent operation, mini- 
mum overhead and no sales cost, big consumers could 
Create their own flour supplies at an even lower con- 
version expense. The action of the National company 
Sugests that it is of this opinion. 

From the viewpoint of the welfare of the milling 
‘ncustry, it is doubtful if the entrance of large con- 
‘umers into the field of flour production is a matter 
for regret. It will, it is true, reduce by so much the 
Puarket for flour, _On the other hand, if all users who 
‘re large enough to buy at prices which oppress mill- 
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ers would engage in grinding their own flour, millers 
would be able to adjust themselves to the reduced 
market and possibly find means to rebuild it to a 
profitable price level. The injury done to milling by 
low-priced sales to large buyers does not lie in the 
sales themselves, but almost entirely in the influence of 
those low prices on the whole price structure. 

On the side of sentiment, members of this industry 
will greatly regret the passing from its ranks of so 
fine a concern as the National Milling Co. For many 
years Mr. Cutter, long its head, commanded the respect 
and esteem of the older generation of millers; and in 
more recent times few men have held higher place in 
the affection of his associates and competitors than 
Mr. Anderson. Big industry is, however, not too much 
given to sentiment, and is often a hard master. 


THE INDUSTRY’S PROGRAM 


FFICERS of the Millers’ National Federation 

have invited its members to suggest subjects which 
should be considered at the annual meeting to be held 
at Chicago next month. An exceptional program of 
addresses already has been provided, but it is desired 
that all subjects of current importance to the industry 
as a whole should receive proper attention in the 
course of the two-day assembly. 

It is to be hoped that the agendum prepared by 
the Federation’s officers and such supplementary sub- 
jects as may be proposed by members will group 
themselves about the three questions which are just 
now of supreme importance to the wellbeing of mill- 
ing. These, in order of their importance, are: 


A reconstructed morale. 

Measures to re-establish flour products as 
“the staff of life.” 

The adoption of a definite and courageous 
policy in the matter of all enemies of milling, 
specifically including “duress” buyers of its 
products. 


Under the first caption fall those ‘efforts for im- 
proving conditions in the industry which have been 
considered as problems on their own account. The 
code of ethics was intended to promote better policies 
and, through them, a spirit of greater accord among 
millers. The uniform accounting system has much the 
same purpose. Back of both of them, as back of every 
movement for improving conditions within the industry, 
is the need for morale, which is another name for good 
sense and the determination to succeed. 

The necessity for joint effort to preserve, if not 
to broaden, the market for flour is plain to every one. 
If, as the Federation’s own compilation suggests, the 
domestic market for flour has shrunk to a degree which 
makes the much regretted loss of export trade seem 
trifling by comparison, it is quite time that survey 
should be followed by consideration, and consideration 
by action. What other industries have done in painting 
the land from end to end, in causing it to express 
sentiments in terms of the output of commercial green- 
houses and in a score of other ways, surely can be done 
where the product to be advanced has the advantage 
of all of the traditions of bread. 

As for the third major caption, there are and un- 
doubtedly will continue to be differences of view, 
largely based on consideration of self-interest. There 
can, however, be no difference of view as to the major 
premise that any industry which surrenders its bar- 
gaining power to force majeure is an industry without 
the elements of self-preservation. To the extent that 
it concedes such a condition to be normal and impos- 
sible of correction, it feeds its own weakness and 
timidity. Gradually the price basis conceded under 
duress tends to become the general price basis and, 
in the same degree, milling tends toward decadence as 
a vital and profitable industry. 

Here, then, are clearly the major problems of mill- 
ing: renewal of spirit within the industry, preserva- 
tion of the market for its products, and maintenance 
of its independence by courageous stand against those 
who are destroying its power to’bargain. There is 
nothing in such a program which cannot be accom- 
plished. But neither is there anything which can be 
accomplished by going out to war and adventure under 
the inspiriting slogan: “We are helpless and are being 
ground in the mill of the survival of the fittest.” 
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FIGURES AND CONCLUSIONS 


oe compiled in part by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and in part by Mr. 
Sydney Anderson, distributed last week in the form 
of a Millers’ National Federation circular, indicate 
that in the past thirty-seven years per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour in this country has declined 
about twenty-two per cent, from 5.48 bushels in 1889 
to 4.26 bushels in 1925. The present rate of consump- 
tion is lower than in the years immediately following 
the period of wheat saving, and is less than in any 
year save 1921. 

The estimates are based generally on census figures 
of flour production, with allowance for imports, ex- 
ports and carry-over in form of flour, and are reck- 
oned on calendar year instead of, as is the usual 
custom, crop year figures. The rate of decline in 
consumption is so startling as to question if the use 
of data in this form is sound, particularly since the 
conclusions reached are widely at variance with the 
domestic consumption figures reckoned from data cov- 
ering total wheat crops, with proper allowance for 
exports, waste, seeding, etc. 

Indicative of the unreliability of all consumption 
figures is the fact that for several of the years cov- 
ered by the Federation compilation there is an irrecon- 
cilable difference between its figures of indicated con- 
sumption of wheat flour for the calendar year and 
other data estimating consumption for the nearest com- 
parable crop year. For instance, Federation estimates 
of flour consumption for the years 1914, 1918, 1921 
and 1923 are respectively—in millions of barrels—106, 
107, 96 and 99; for the same years, estimates compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller, attempting to make its 
figures agree with the production and disappearance 
of wheat, are, respectively, 100, 98, 106 and 115 mil- 
lion barrels. It will be noted that for 1921 and 1923 
the disparity between the figures is from ten to sixteen 
million barrels. 

It is not intended specifically to challenge the Fed- 
eration’s compilation, which is undoubtedly sufficiently 
accurate so far as census flour production figures serve 
accuracy. Those data are, however, at best somewhat 
sketchy and incomplete, and their use necessitates vari- 
ous allowances and estimates for small mill production. 
It is further necessary to use figures which are admit- 
tedly no more than approximations for the flour carry- 
over from year to year. Clearly the amount of flour 
in all stocks at the beginning of each calendar year 
may vary sufficiently to unsettle any statistics which 
have to take it into account. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems fair to believe 
that flour consumption estimates which take into ac- 
count wheat production, exports and carry-over figures 
are more accurate than those based on mill output of 
flour; and to the extent that the current Federation 
statistics disagree with the other method of reckoning, 
they must be questioned. This is the easier to do in 
that it follows inclination in dislike to accept an esti- 
mate of such an amazing decrease in flour consumption 
in this country. 

Having, to a degree, questioned the accuracy of 
President Anderson’s data, The Northwestern Miller 
has no difficulty whatever in agreeing with his argu- 
ment in conclusion. Regardless of the exact amount, 
it is plain to the eyes of every one that there is a 
fairly steady decrease in the rate of flour consumption. 
Bread has lost the majesty of its former place as the 
staff of life. Living conditions, habits of diet, com- 
mercial baking developments and numerous other 
causes are responsible. 

“Is it possible,’ Mr. Anderson asks, “to increase 
the consumption of flour?” And “shall we undertake 
it?” Finally “What are we going to do about it?” 
These queries and their answer depend in no degree 
upon the difference between statistical tweedledums 
and tweedledees. Either defensive measures must be 
undertaken or the consumption of wheat white flour 
and its products will go on declining, until and except 
in event of hard times and enforced consumption of 
more economical staple foods. It is possible for mill- 
ing to restore flour to its place in consumption. Fur- 
thermore, the unity of purpose which would be engen- 
dered as a part of such an effort would do much to 
drive the devils of discord out of the midst of this 


industry. 






































































































iE Ftour Output 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior milis in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTH WEST— Mch. 21 Mch. 22 
Mch. 20 Mch. 13 1926 1924 





Minneapolis 195,050 236,616 181,910 241,950 
St. Paul .. 10,204 10,789 6,618 13,326 
Duluth-Superior 21,9230 16,045 27,680 12,196 
Outside mills*.. 120,801 186,922 201,260 217,507 

Totals . 35 57, 985 450.2 12 417, 368 484,978 

SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 86,882 102,129 84,453 85,931 
Wichita . 28,280 29,482 36,430 33,928 
Salina ...... ¢.¢ 21,271 21,038 25,684 17,413 
St. Joseph 15,670 35,790 29,8423 31,904 
Omaha .. 16,746 18,456 17,906 18,211 


187, 586 185,661 186,261 197,949 


5 392, 556 380, 577 385, 336 


Outside milist. 


Totals ....2 356, 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN- - 
St. Louls ...... 24,800 21,200 17,000 37,400 
Outsidet 40,900 48,400 29,200 40,400 
Toledo ........ 26,300 35,5600 28,900 356,100 
Outsides 26,305 30,641 44,3233 67,437 
Indianapolis ... 0 ..6+6 sevens 6,262 17,748 


76,989 104,430 


Southeast 92,724 84.735 





Totals .220,0 29 220, 476 201, 674 292,616 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 14,203 15,726 42,437 387,720 
Seattle ..... 19,028 12,806 23,172 31,896 
Tacoma .... 23,434 19,862 14,766 25,242 
Totals 56,666 48,394 80,365 94,868 
Buffalo ........185,165 194,109 204,717 134,665 


23,000 31,000 
7,100 3,850 


36,000 
2,900 


36,000 
3,600 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST Mch. 21 Mch. 22 


Mch. 20 Mch. 13 1926 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 37 45 33 42 
Ge. FOU ssccocsss 49 30 54 
Duluth-Superior .. 59 43 76 33 
Outside milla*® ... 47 52 49 64 
Average ..... 41 47 41 46 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City ...... 57 67 56 56 
WICKS .ccccvcces 45 47 55 52 
| SPP Pererere 47 46 65 41 
St. Joseph ..... . 82 75 62 67 
Omaha owaveee 61 67 65 73 
Outside millet .... 51 51 50 61 
Average ..... 51 67 657 58 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
St. Lowula .....666- a9 33 27 68 
Outsidet .. ave 47 56 a4 46 
BONES cicccvccces 76 74 60 76 
Outsidef .. 45 62 2 58 
Indianapolis ..... es ee 26 39 
Southeast coos OF 50 50 62 
Average .. 53 51 40 65 
PACIF IC COAST 
Portland ........+. 22 25 68 60 
BOGEIEO ccccscaeece 36 24 44 60 
TACOMA ...656665 41 36 26 44 
Average ..... 33 28 47 55 
BwuMalo .occecesess 78 2 86 81 
Ce Saccceccce OF 90 82 77 
Milwaukee ....... 32 20 60 33 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superlor. 

tSouthwestern 
named. 

tMills outside of St. 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 


Louls, but controlled 


Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 
follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 
Production— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Week ending March 7 2,296 2,323 2,634 


Previous week ....... 2,249 2,381 2,470 

July 1-March 7 ...... 90,240 5,761 91,403 

Imports 

Week ending March 7 ee 

Previous week ....... ° A 

July 1-March 7 ...... 14 5 146 
Exports 

Week ending March 7 138 322 361 

Previous week .....+. 160 y 594 





July 1-March 7. 6,746 10, 390 13,000 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 7 :30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St, Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand,—F our trade languished early last week, and after the 
break in wheat on Friday, March 19, almost completely flattened out. The 
dearth of buying interest on the decline appeared to be influenced by that 
familiar condition in buyers’ minds known to the trade 
as “lack of confidence.” Another depressing factor, how- 
ever, was the considerable volume of buying that had 
been done at the recent low points in the flour price 
chart, and on the somewhat stimulating upturns. Sell- 
ers are by no means overconfident of the immediate fu- 
ture of the market, but incline to the belief that prices 
must sooner or later go up and stay up. Buyers, on 
the other hand, look for a consistently lower price level 
between now and the new crop. In this state of mind they are not easily stam- 
peded by such a drop as last week’s, particularly since current needs can be so 
readily taken care of on the frequent dips in the market, and on price conces- 
sions from millers anxious for current business to bolster steadily diminishing 
operations, 

Export Trade.—Last week’s price break brought improved European 
business for Canadian mills, but no noticeable revival in the European trade 
of United States mills, which continue to look largely to the Latin American 
market as the only consistent export outlet. Demand for clears and low 
grades, for both domestic and export business, has improved, and the pressure 
of recent heavy offerings has been considerably relieved. Latin American 
stocks appear to be small, but buying is on a careful, if consistent, basis. 

Production.—With a disappointing volume of new business with which to 
replace the steady depletion of old bookings, mill production remains at a 
very low point, and has even fallen well below the abnormally small per- 
centage figures of last year. Northwestern mills, in particular, show the 
effects of this situation, and appear to have lost the commanding position that 
was made possible during the earlier months of this season by more favorable 
crop conditions than were enjoyed in either the southwestern or central states. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations have declined about 45c bbl from those of 
a week ago, 

Wheat.—Wheat prices, at the end of last week, were in a tailspin that 
brought a net decline in. futures from Saturday to Saturday of about 7c. 
Further weakness was evident on the following Monday and Tuesday. The 
decline is largely credited to the downturn in corn and the weakness of the 
stock market. Favorable weather brought promising crop news from the South- 
On the whole, the bull element has had a hard time since the first of 
“Domestic basis” figures 





west. 
the year, in spite of the unusual statistical position. 
have failed to make much of a public appeal. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed is the one bright spot in the milling outlook of the 
moment, having had a sudden marked improvement. Prices are 50c@$1.50 
ton higher than a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., March 23.—(Special Cable)—The violent fluctuations are 
upsetting buyers’ confidence. Business, consequently, is suffering. Mills 
offer Canadian top patents at 44@45s ($7.48@7.65 bbl), and exports at 42s 
($7.14 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas flour. Minnesotas in bond are 
quoted at 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), American low grade at 30@31s ($5.10@5.27 
bbl), Argentine at 20s ($3.40 bbl), Australians at 39s 6d@40s ($6.72@6.80 
bbl), and home milled straight run at equal to 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Business was better for a few days, but the constant fluc- 
tuations destroy buyers’ confidence. Home milled and Belgian flours are still 
considerably cheaper than over-sea flours. Mills offer Kansas top patents at 
$9.40@9.60 per 100 kilos ($8.37@8.55 bbl), straights at $8@8.50 ($7.13@ 
7.57 bbl), Canadian exports at $8@8.30 ($7.13@7.40 bbl), Belgian at $7.40 
($6.59 bbl), and home milled at $7.60 ($6.77 bbl), delivered, 

Hamburg.—A fair business is passing, but for small quantities only. 
Stocks of imported flour are very small, and steadily diminishing. Mills’ 
offer Canadian exports at $8.50@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.57@7.79 bbl), English 
Manitobas at 35@36s ($7.58@7.79 bbl), home milled at 46 marks ($9.75 bbl), 
and rye flour at 26.25@29.25 marks ($5.56@6.20 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—A fair business is passing in Canadian exports, for prompt 
shipment, at around $9 per 100 kilos ($8.02 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
16.. 163% 141% 165% 150% 
17. 162% 141% 165% 15( 
| rrr 166% 143% 158% 152% 
BPecicos 159% 139% 163% 146% 
mm. dake 157% 138% 151% 1454 
22 155 135 148% 142% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
March May July May July 
ry 154% 132% 161% 139% 
B¥i.csews 164% 133% 161% 136% 
a 157% 135% 164% 141% 
Bei cevc 151% 130 157% 136% 
TP eevics 149% 129% 156% 136% 
5B. coves 146% 126% 153% 132% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
March May July May July 
B@icroce 148% 147 134% 135% 
SS 148% 147% 134% 13 
| rrr 152% 150% 137% 137% 
BP aceccs 148% 146% 132% 13: % 
BO. cvecs 147% 145% 129% 130% 
)) ee 145% 143 128% 12 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Ci'y 
March May July May July 
| Ferree 11% 81% 12 Ti% 
BT ccs 17% 80% 71% 44% 
| errs 16% 80% 10% Ty 
Peet 13% 17% 67% Ti % 
. SPE 74 17% 67% 7 
BB coves 712% 75% 66% 6: % 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
ae 40% 41% 36% 37% 
ae 40% 41 36% Sy 
ae 42 40% 36% % 
| err 39% 40% 35% 1 
BOccvevs 39% 40% 35% " 
Berscaes 38% 39% 356 % 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo is 
March May July May July 
Bn cceces 88% 90 83% 81% 
. Serre 88% 89% 82% 81% 
BB ccece 90% 92% 81% 8% 
| Pere 86 87% 80% 8% 
_ Bere 86% 88% 81% 8% 
ee 85% 86% 19% 8 &% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
March May July May 
| Pere 229% 232% 227 
| Pees 229 232% 227% 
| are 234 237 231% 
| Ferry 229% 232% 227 2: 
re 230 232% 226% 22:% 
22 229 231% 226% 22 


"Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futu: es, 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
March 10s 7%da 108 8 \d 
March 108 8%d 108 9 4d 
March 10810%d iis 6d 
March 10810%d I1i1s 44 
March 10s 8%d 1081044 
March 10s816%a 10811 '44 








Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News estimates U nit- 
ed States wheat stocks and movement as 
follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Movement, July 1- 

March 7— 1925-26 1924-25 192: -24 
Receipts from farms. .603,000 666,000 685 000 
PROTER cccaccevecece 40,014 162,465 66 280 
EE 86-54 0 64.0.0 0:00" 13,400 4,929 20 700 

Stocks March 7— 

At terminals ........ 46,326 $82,446 71.751 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 69,060 62,554 100 141! 

Week's decrease ..... 6,768 6,973 10 096 
World Grain Shipments 
Shipments of grain from the princ pa! 


points of exportation last week in bus) els 
000’'s omitted 


From— Wheat Corn Flax ced 
North America .. 56,222 226 
Argentina ....... 2,664 1,240 1,302 
Australia ........ 2,400 owe 
ERGO soccvecivees 0 ee TT 88 
PRUREEE. cccspecee’s 456 323 








Flour quotations, reported 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 
Chicago 
Spring first patent ....... $8.00@ 8.70 
Spring standard patent ... -. %7.66@ 8.30 
Spring first clear ......... 6.45@ 7.10 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.85@ 8.60 
Hard winter straight ..... 7.40@ 7.90 


Hard winter first clear’.... ® 6.30@ 6.70 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7.96@ 8.70 


Soft winter straight .......... 7.40@ 8.00 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.55@ 7.06 
errr 4.70@ 6.06 
Rye flour, dark .............. 3.65@ 3.85 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$8.00@ 8.40 $....@ 9,10 
Straight ........ 6.40@ 7.10 7.50@ 17.76 
Cut OH ccocssecs 6.50@ 7.10 @ 


*Includes near-by straights. 


to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 23, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 Ibs 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashy ille 
$8.86@ 9.00 §....@.... $8.15@ 8.40 $9.50@ 9.75 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.60@ 8.85 $9.00@ 9.50 $9.90 @10.20 $8.40@ 8.65 $9.50@ 0.0 
8.55@ 8.70 eer: Fert 7.75@ 8.16 9.16@ 9.25 8.15@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.35 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.85 8.15@ 8.40 eo. Br 

6.60@ 6.80 re, Frer 6.50@ 7.00 7.30@ 7.40 7.35@ 7.85 oe @Beces 7.85@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.65 rie. lee veut 
a ee 8.15@ 8.66 7.90@ 8.30 9.50@ 9.40 8.50@ 9.00 8.60@ 8.85 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.2 
a Pee 7.30@ 7.75 7.26@ 7.60 9.05@ 9.35 8.10@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.756 Teen Fare 8.00@ 8.25 jcou@ -° 
evMeese 5.95@ 6.35 6.20@ 6.60 Seth Ft asoe Meare 500s Doess veeet kave een Ter coca ices ciao «o 
o Doe Terry Leer 8.10@ 8.40 9.00@ 9. ‘a5 7.90@ 8.40 8.15@ 8.50 rei .ee 8.40@ 9.20 8.25@ 8.50 10.00 @ 10.3 
oe Tee, fore 7.20@ 7.70 8.75@ 8.80 Sere Pere *7.30@ 7.66 *7.75@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.40 7.90@ 8.25 8.60@ 9.0 
coco Qaoee cece Dooce 6.40@ 6.90 ort rie rer, Jere .@. cove @ woe. 7.00@ 7.40 .-@. 71.50@ 8.00 
4.95@ 56.16 ccce Doves a | ee 5.60@ 6.70 5.25@ 56.65 5.25@ 5.60 5.60@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.80 @.. -@.- 
3.60@ 3.80 once Moves coos @eece 4.40@ 4.50 ee eer 4.20@ 4.45 5.00@ 5.50 4.35@ 4.40 Bice -@ .- 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ete | . Toronto ** Win. pe 
Kansas ........ a ee $9.20@ 9.40 Spring top patent{...$....@8.80 $....@8.556 Spring first clear { -$....@7.20 $6.35 
Dakota ........ 8.50@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.60 Ontario 90% patentst . @5.85 .@.. Spring exports§ ........ @ 428 0d 
Montana ....... 8.30@ 8.60 9.00@ 9.256 Spring second patent{ . @8.30 - @7. 95 Ontario exports§ ..39s 04 @40s 0d 





198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib _ ute 
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March 24, 1926 


PLANTING INTENTIONS 
SHOW LITTLE CHANGE 


Government Report on Farmers’ Intentions 
, Plant in 1926 Issued—Spring Wheat 


mue 


ve 


Acreage Slightly Decreased 


- report issued on March 19 by the 
d States Department of Agricul- 
howing the planting intentions of 
rs as expressed on March | states 
roducers are planning only slight 
in the acreage cf staple farm 
during the coming season. 
acreage devoted to spring wheat 
than durum is smaller, although 
irum seeding intentions bring the 
ble total acreage of spring wheat 
igure not far short of last year’s. 
department points out that this 
probably be the most profitable 
for farmers to sow in the hard 
wheat region. The estimate made 
vember of the winter wheat acre- 
will be recalled, showed an in- 
of about 26 per cent of last sea- 
rea, 
acreage devoted to flax this year 
ill probability be almost the same 
| year, and the department informs 
5 that, although the prospects for 
crop are not so favorable as for 
those who are operating on low- 
land where flax usually supple- 
heat will find no alternative more 
CC. 
report contains a warning to the 
of feed crops, as it is felt that 
ntion is being paid to the ap- 
number of live stock when plans 
de for the sowing of crops. It is 
| out that farmers intend to plant 
1.6 per cent more of the three 
il feed crops, corn, oats and bar- 
though the supply of live stock is 
ly to increase. The north central 
ire the most likely to suffer, the 
nent says, since the acreage of 
ops in this region has been in- 
| by 15 per cent between 1914 and 
hile the number of live stock has 
d each year since 1923, although 
rs previous to that saw a consid- 
nerease. No great hopes of a 
eason for those who depend en- 
m their corn crop is held out by 
partment, which states that the 
tion of corn and that of hogs 
‘ adjusted if the former crop is 
. profitable one. 
department’s figures for some of 
icipal crops are given below: 
1ERS’ PLANTING INTENTIONS 
FOR 1926 
Per cent of 
acreage grown 
in 1925 
s wheat ..... 98.2 
heat (four states).........66.5 
ring wheat 


n of taking the step which many 
| they would adopt, of planting a 
larger acreage to potatoes this 


, owing to the high price received 


for this crop last year. The department 
states that the intended increase in acre- 
age of 4.3 per cent should be absorbed 
by the country’s requirements, although 
it would be preferable if the distribution 
of the crop were more even. 


Crop Conditions 
Round the World 


Recent rains which fell over Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Colorado considerably en- 
hanced the winter wheat crop outlook in 
the Southwest. According to reports 
the rainfall at Dodge City, Kansas, has 
totaled 19.75 in since July 1, or equal to 
an annual rainfall. An extension of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
is to be made into Colorado, and it is ex- 
pected that the new area will show 
marked development. The distance from 
markets has handicapped farming in that 
territory, although abundant crops were 
produced there during the World War. 
The outlook in the Northwest is favor- 
able. An Associated Press dispatch from 
Grand Forks, N. D., on March 19 stated 
that one case of wheat seeding was in 
orogress 14 miles west of there. It was 

lieved to be the earliest date at which 
seeding was ever begun in the north- 
eastern portion of North Dakota. 

European reports vary somewhat, 
mention of winter killing being made in 
some advices, while others are highly op- 
timistic. Apparently no more damage 
was done than last year. It is believed 
that spring sowing will replace whatever 
damage has been done by winter killing. 
It is expected that the bulk of the Argen- 
tine corn crop, which is planted in Oc- 
tober and November, should now be near- 
ing maturity, although an adequate sup- 
ply of moisture still is needed. 


Ontario Wheat Is Well Blanketed 

Toronto, Ont.—Now that spring is 
here, more interest is being taken in the 
subject of winter wheat crop conditions 
in Ontario. Latest advices indicate that 
it has come through the winter very well, 
and is at present covered with an ample 
blanket of snow which will supply an 
abundance of spring moisture as soon as 
the sun clears it away. In two or three 
counties of extreme southwestern On- 
tario there is a little ice over the crop 
that may do some damage when the thaw 
begins. The acreage under winter wheat 
is about an average amount, namely, 
700,000. 

Montana Outlook Favorable 

Great Faris, Mont.—Prospects for a 
bumper wheat crop in Montana are the 
best that they have been for many years, 
according to growers and millers. The 
winter wheat has been making splendid 
progress during the recent mild weather. 
Field activities are under way in a vol- 
ume that usually is not reached before 
mid-April. Plowing on many farms was 
begun the first of March, and during the 
last week seeding has been in progress 
in virtually all of the state’s major 
farming sections. Continued mild 
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weather, such as has prevailed here since 
the latter part of January, will make 
possible a complete windup of the spring 
farm work, so far as it applies to small 
grains, before the end of April. Farm- 
ers are optimistic over the situation, and 
are ready to " into crop every avail- 
able piece of land they have. 


Weather Colder in Holland 
Amsrerpam, Hoxtianp, March 1.—The 
weather has turned colder again but, on 
the whole, is seasonable. In various 
parts of the country field work will be 
started shortly. 


Snow Falls in Tennessee 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The second severe 
freeze for March occurred in Tennessee 
last week, marked by snowstorms. The 
state department of agriculture reported 
growing wheat not damaged, but its 
growth was checked. The crop is report- 
ed in fine condition. 


Second Forecast for India Is Made 

The dominion bureau of statistics at 
Ottawa reports receipt of a cablegram 
from the Indian department of statistics 
at Calcutta, stating that the second fore- 
cast of the season places the area sown 
to wheat in India for 1925-26 at 29,711,- 
000 acres, compared with 31,773,000, the 
fmally reported area for 1924-25, and 
with 27,784,000, the annual average for 
the five-year period, 1919-23. 


Conditions Called Excellent 
Seatriz, Wasn.—The winter wheat 
condition is excellent, and the crop is 
far advanced for the season. Farm op- 
erations in spring wheat territory are 
active, and moisture reserves in the 
ground are reasonably good. 


Salina Reports Are Favorable 

Sativa, Kansas.—Glowing reports of 
the new wheat crop are being brought 
back by persons visiting the wheat belt 
in this section. Prospects were never 
better, they say, and the excellent condi- 
tion of the subsoil makes it safe to pre- 
dict that, with anything like seasonable 
weather from now on, Kansas will have 
another bumper wheat crop. 


Ample Moisture Reported 
San Francisco, Car,—Grain in the up- 
per Sacramento valley has ample mois- 
ture, and with occasional showers will 
show a good yield, 





CANADIAN FINANCIER DIES 

William Rae Allan, well-known Win- 
nipeg financier, and a director of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
died at his home, March 18, of pneu- 
monia, Mr. Allan was born in Montreal, 
Que., in 1864, and was the son of An- 
drew Allan, founder of the Allan Steam- 
ship Line. He was educated at Rugby, 
Eng., later entering the steamship serv- 
ice at Boston. In 1883 he took up resi- 
dence in Winnipeg, and since that date 
has been closely identified with the de- 
velopment of this city. Later, Mr. Allan 
established the firm of Allan, Killam & 
McKay, leading financiers and insurance 
brokers. 
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MILLERS’ CONVENTION 
PROGRAM IS OUTLINED 


Prominent Speakers to Address Gathering to 
Be Held at Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on April 22-23 


Several new features will be intro- 
duced at the annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
on April 22-23. Ample time will be 
devoted to live problems affecting the 
industry, and reports of officers and com- 
mittees will be discussed thoroughly. 
Several prominent speakers will address 
the gathering, among these Albert H. 
Vestal, William E. Humphrey, and Har- 
ry A. Wheeler. 

Mr. Vestal, who is a representative 
from Indiana, has served with distince- 
tion in several sessions of Congress, and 
while chairman of the House committee 
on coinage, weights and measures, intro- 
duced the decimal weight bill and worked 
hard to secure its passage. He also in- 
troduced the present decimal weight bill, 
H. R. 4539. Mr. Humphrey is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and has served 14 years as a representa- 
tive from Washington. Since his ap- 
pointment as a member of the commis- 
sion he has had an important part in 
securing the changes in method em- 
ployed by that body. Mr. Wheeler, who 
is president of the Union Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, will speak at the Federation din- 
ner to be held on April 22. He was the 
first president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and is well 
informed on current trends of business. 

While familiar with the subjects up- 
permost in the minds of wheat flour mill- 
ers, officers of the Federation are anxious 
that no subject of general interest be 
overlooked at the meeting and, conse- 
quently, desire millers to make known 
any subject they wish to have placed on 
the program. 

Wheat flour millers, whether or not 
members of the Federation, are extend- 
ed a cordial invitation to attend the gath- 
ering. Reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
5300 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Steamer Reported Floated 
Bautimore, Mp.—The steamer Val- 
dura, which cleared from here on Dec. 28 
with 240,000 bus corn and 80,000 bus 
wheat and ran aground off the coast of 
England on Jan. 10, was reported floated 
on March 13. 


A charter has been granted to the 
Shawano (Wis.) Flour & Feed Co. to 
manufacture and deal in flour, feed, etc; 
to do custom grinding, and to handle 
dairy, poultry and other feedingstuffs. 
The capital stock is $15,000, and the prin- 
cipals are Albert O. Anderson, Melvin 
A. Peterson and Viola Zerwas. 


Exports of wheat from Alberta to 
Vancouver are expected to reach 50,000,- 
000 bus in the 1925 crop shipping season. 
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Farm Relief Bill Entails Indirect Tax on Milling 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, on 
March 19 issued the following urgent 
bulletin to members on the subject 
of farm relief legislation proposed 
by the so-called “Committee of 22”: 


N Tuesday of this week an event 
() occurred in connection with the 

hearings on farm relief legislation 
before the House committee on agricul- 
ture which is of vital importance to ev- 
ery miller in the United States. The 
“Committee of 22,” representing the 11 
corn belt states, on Tuesday, March 16, 
presented to the committee on agricul- 
ture the result of its two weeks’ delib- 
erations in the form of a bill represent- 
ing its judgment of what should be done 
for the relief of agriculture. Omitting 
unimportant details of the legislation, its 
provisions are as follows: 

It applies to “cotton, wheat, cattle, 
and swine, or any food product of wheat, 
cattle, or swine.” In the bill these are 
designated “basic agricultural commodi- 
ties.” 

It creates a Federal Farm Board of 
12 members appointed by the President 
from a list of 36 (three from each Fed- 
eral Land Bank district) nominated by 
a Federal Farm Advisory Council (cre- 
ated by the bill) representing the prin- 
cipal co-operative associations and farm 
organizations in the United States. 

The Federal Farm Board is authorized 
to gather general economic statistics re- 
lating to farm crops, markets, move- 
ments, and prices, and to disseminate 
such information, to advise farm organi- 
zations with respect to production pro- 
grams, and to recommend methods of 
disposing of any commodity or the ex- 
portable surplus thereof. 

Whenever the board finds (1) that 
there is or may be a surplus, and (2) 
that a substantial number of the co- 
operative associations or other organiza- 
tions representing the producers are in 
favor of doing so, it may declare an 
operation period for that commodity. 

The bill provides that— 

“During such operation period the 
board shall assist in removing or with- 
holding from the domestic market the 
surplus above domestic requirements of 
such basic agricultural commodity or 
food product by entering into agreements 
with co-operative associations engaged in 
handling such basic agricultural commod- 
ity, or with a corporation or association 
created by one or more of such co-opera- 
tive associations, or with persons engaged 
in processing such basic agricultural 
commodity, for the payment, out of the 








mittee on agriculture, at once. 
mittee: 


ton, D. C. 





Mr. Anderson Asks for Millers’ Protest 
Against an Outrageous Proposal 


T is inconceivable that a proposition so outrageous and so lacking in 
[ simplest elements of fundamental justice, and so utterly devoid of 

legal or constitutional warrant, can be seriously considered by any com- 
mittee of Congress, to say nothing of ever becomin 
the importance of the matter is such that all millers are urged to wire 
and write their congressmen, and particularly members of the House com- 
The following are members of the com- 


Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iowa, chairman. 
Fred S. Purnell, of Indiana. 

Melvin O. McLaughlin, of Nebraska. 
J. N. Tincher, of Kansas. 

Thomas S. Williams, of Illinois. 
Charles J. Thompson, of Ohio. 

John C. Ketcham, of Michigan. 
Thomas Hall, of North Dakota. 
Harcourt J. Pratt, of New York. 
Franklin W. Fort, of New Jersey. 
Franklin Menges, of Pennsylvania. 
August H. Andresen, of Minnesota. 
Charles Adkins, of Illinois. 
James B. Aswell, of Louisiana. | 
David H. Kincheloe, of Kentucky. 
Marvin Jones, of Texas. 
F. B. Swank, of Oklahoma. 
Hampton P. Fulmer, of South Carolina. 
Thomas L. Rubey, of Missouri. 

Thomas A. Doyle, of Illinois. 

John McSweeney, of Ohio. 


All members should be addressed c/o House Office Building, Washing- 
I will appreciate it if replies received are sent to me. 


a law. Nevertheless, 


Sypney ANDERSON. 








equalization fund hereinafter established, 
of losses, and the payment into the 
equalization fund of profits, arising out 
of the purchase, storage, sale, or other 
disposition, and/or contracts for the pur- 
chase, storage, sale, or other disposition 
(after such agreement has been entered 
into and in accordance with the terms 
and conditions thereof) of such basic ag- 
ricultural commodity or food product, 
except that 

“(1) If the board is of the opinion 
that there is no such co-operative asso- 
ciation capable of carrying out any such 
agreement, the board, prior to the ex- 
piration of two years from the enactment 
of this act, shall enter into such agree- 
ments with other agencies; and 

“(2) Such agreement shall provide, 
among other things, that no payment of 
losses shall be made unless the purchase 
or contract for the purchase is made at 
a price which in the opinion of the board 


is not in excess of a fair and reasonable 
price, and that no sale or contract for 
sale shall be made in respect of which a 
loss would be sustained unless such sale 
or contract is authorized by the board.” 

The provision last above quoted clearly 
contemplates the establishment of a max- 
imum price which would in all proba- 
bility become the minimum price, and 
also the establishment of a minimum 
price below which export sales would not 
be made, 

Prior to the operation period the board 
is required to estimate the probable 
losses and expenses growing out of such 
contract and to apportion the total losses 
and expenses against the units of weight, 
measure, or value designated by it to be 
collected upon the processing of such 
basic agricultural commodity during the 
operation period. This is the “equaliza- 
tion fee.” 

The bill further provides: 


“Sec. 11. (a) During the operation 
period in respect of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity, the equalization fee 
shall be paid, under such regulations as 
the. board may prescribe, wpon the 
processing (as hereinafter defined) of 
such basic agricultural commodity.” 


“Sec. 15. (a) (1) In the case of wheat, 
the term ‘processing’ means the milling 
for market of wheat.” 

The bill provides that if a mill exports 
the product of wheat upon which an 
equalization fee has been paid, the 
amount of such equalization fee shall be 
refunded out of the equalization fund. 

A revolving fund of $250,000,000 is 
appropriated for the use of the board, 
out of which advances may be made for 
the payment of losses incident to the 
operation of the act, to be repaid from 
the equalization fee collected from the 
mills. 

It will be noted that for the first time 
it is aa nee that the equalization fee 
shall assessed against the mills upon 
the processing of wheat, and upon the 
mills, therefore, is imposed the entire 
obligation and expense of recouping the 
equalization fee by a deduction in the 
price paid for wheat. Inasmuch as the 
equalization fee is only assessed upon the 
processing of the. commodity, that por- 
tion of the crop which is exported will 
pay no equalization fee. Just how it is 
expected that this discrimination can be 
sustained at law or worked out in prac- 
tice remains a mystery. 

The bill will destroy all the existing 
bases of value predicated upon protein 
content and, so far as it is possible now 
to see, will eliminate future trading al- 
together. 

The co-operatives with whom contracts 
are made by the board will necessarily 
have a monopoly of the exportation of 
wheat, as no private exporter can com- 
pete with an agency whose losses are 
guaranteed and paid through an agency 
of the United States government. 

In effect, the bill assesses a tax against 
the individual units of the milling indus- 


try amounting to the equalization fee | 
upon all the wheat milled by them, pre- | 


sumably to be recouped in the price and 
to be used for the payment of the losses 
resulting from purchases and sales of 
wheat made by co-operative associations 
with whom contracts have been made by 
the board and which are private corpo- 
rations, are not agencies or instruments 
of the government, have no public obli- 
gation, perform no public function, and 
have no public responsibility. 








PRESIDENT ASKED NOT 
TO REDUCE OIL TARIFF 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Governors of 
eight southern states, the section where 
free trade is presumed to prevail, have 
petitioned President Coolidge not to re- 
duce the present tariff on vegetable oils. 
L. B. Jackson, director of the bureau of 
markets for the state of Georgia, pre- 
sented the petition, which was signed by 
the governors of Georgia, Louisiana, 
Florida, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 'Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and Alabama. 

Georce FE. Axkerson. 


FRANK KELL OPTIMISTIC 
ABOUT TRADE CONDITIONS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia, — Surveying 
the European situation from the view- 
point of the industrialist of the South- 
west, Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
president of seven flour milling com- 
panies of Oklahoma and Texas and a di- 
rector of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, said that when France effects 
a war debt settlement this country may 
consider that dangers are behind, and 
expect prosperity safely and surely. 

In an address before a salesmen’s con- 
vention at Wichita Falls, Mr. Kell said 
that financial conditions in this country 
were sound, “and with good crops and 
reasonable prices I have every reason to 
believe they will remain sound. We have 
seen the danger of overbuying, of over- 
stocking our retail merchants and of 











growing too enthusiastic over prospects,” 
he added. “We are now on high pressure, 
and must guard against the dangers into 
which our enthusiasm sometimes leads 


”» 


us. 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 
HOLDS DINNER MEETING 


Discussion as to establishing a red win- 
ter wheat contract in the St. Louis option 
market and consideration of the co-op- 
erative marketing problem as it now ex- 
ists were the features of a dinner and 
business meeting held by the St. Louis 
Grain Club at the City Club, March 16, 
with John H. Caldwell, president, in the 
chair. A quartet furnished entertain- 
ment during dinner. 

The majority of those who spoke on the 
question of establishing a soft wheat fu- 
ture contract here favored it, and the 
club instructed the president to appoint 
a committee to consider this matter, and 
report back to the club within 30 days. 

Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., read the co-opera- 
tive marketing bill which is now before 
Congress, and explained some of its de- 
tails. B. H. Lang, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, speak- 
ing on co-operative marketing generally, 
stated that the grain trade need have no 
fear of this menace, as the co-operative 
machine could not be made big enough to 
handle a dangerously large percentage of 
the nation’s wheat crop. Several reels 
of films on co-operative marketing, fur- 





nished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, also were shown. 





BIDS TO BE OPENED MARCH 30 
Cuicaco, Itu.—The board of inspectors 
of the House of Correction, Chicago, will 
open bids on March 30 for supplies of 
flour it may require during the quarter 
beginning April 1. Flour is to be in- 
spected to sample by the Chicago Board 
of Trade flour inspector, and all bidders 

are requested to submit 10-lb samples. 


CHAIN STORES TO BUILD 
BAKERY AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A bakery is to be 
established in Kansas City by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which recent- 
ly entered this territory, to furnish bread 
and other baked goods to its local stores. 
The bakery will be in connection with a 
large warehouse being built for the com- 
pany at Twentieth and Cherry streets, 
and will serve as a supply depot for 
the extensive chain of grocery stores the 
organization plans to develop here. 
About 100 comprise the chain at present, 
and this number is being increased rap- 


idly. 

The size of the bakery to be installed 
has not been announced. With it in op- 
eration, local bakers will have their first 
taste of chain store bread competition. 
Several such systems are in operation 
here, but all of them buy bread from 
the established wholesale plants, and sell 
at regular prices, 








E. C. ANDREWS TO HEAD 
MARSHALL HALL CO. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Marshall Hall Milling 
Co. has announced the election of E. C. 
Andrews as president of the company, 
succeeding Sydnor Hall, son of the late 
Marshall Hall. Mr. Andrews, who will 
immediately take active charge of opera- 
tion of the business, is widely known in 
the trade as a former vice president and 
general manager of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., which he successfully managed 
from 1910 to 1923, when he left that firm 
to go into business for himself, organizing 
the Black & White Milling Co., East St. 


Louis, Ill., mixed feed manufacturer, of | 
president. | 


which he will continue as 
However, the two companies will be op- 
erated separately and distinctly. 

Other officers of the feed company: E. 
C. Andrews, Jr., vice president, and 
Earl F. Dunmeyer, secretary-treasurer, 
who are in active charge of the business. 
Mr. Andrews was president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange in 1919, and formerly 
was president of the Association of Oy- 
erative Millers. Mr. Hall, the retiring 
president, stated that efforts have bee? 
made for some time to induce Mr. At 
drews to associate himself with the mill. 
It is thought his knowledge of the busi- 
ness and exceptionally high standing in 
the trade will be a material asset to the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co. 

W. G. Marti, Ja. 


March 24, 1926 
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TOLEDO BAKERS ASSAIL “TRUST” 
IN PETITION SENT TO PRESIDENT 


Relief Is Sought for Alleged Deliberate Attempt of Combination to Crush 
Competition—Petition Is Referred to John S. Sargent, 
Attorney General—Investigation Is Begun 


lorepo, Oxnto.—Thirty-five independ- 
ent Toledo bakers have bound themselves 
tovether in a petition seeking relief from 
ved unfair practices of the so-called 
i trust and its branches at Toledo, 


bre 
ind it seems that they are going to get 
action Representative W. W. Chal- 
mers. of Toledo, has presented their peti- 
tion to President Coolidge, who has re- 
ferred it to Attorney General John S. 
Saryent, and an investigation has already 
been started, 

the bakers charge that the “trust,” 
with unlimited capital, directed from 
New York by one man, or group of men, 
is deliberately attempting to crush them. 
T! cite as one method of unfair com- 
petition the giving away free of a certain 
al t of bread and cake to induce pat- 
ronage. Among other things the peti- 


t ecites: 
is terrifying for us to think that a 
corporation, using its privileges, 
( ip in and destroy many years of 
| vork and our country’s future. The 
method pursued by the corporations con- 
tr | from New York, with vast capital, 
deliberate. Their purpose accom- 

| d, they can fix their own prices. 

eir vast capital and national char- 
ter make it possible for them to con- 
centrate on certain cities or sections, cut 
the price below the cost of production, or 
de they are now doing in Toledo, give 
reentage of bread or cakes free, 
vl is as effective as price cutting. 
Their organization, as a whole, will not 
fee! the loss, for the rest of the concerns 
can easily absorb it, while the local in- 
dependent cannot operate at a loss. 

“We always have served our districts 
faithfully, and our numbers, in propor- 
tion to population, make low prices im- 
and good merchandise is neces- 

to hold our trade. We have not 
employed an attorney, but in our simple 
way have tried to portray our danger. 


po ble, 


Our existence depends on one man in 
New York, representing the bankers, 
pulling the strings, and this man is in- 
tent on driving us out of our life’s work. 


If bakers can be wiped out in this man- 
ner, it will also apply to every branch 
of the retail business.” 


rhis was the outstanding event of the 
week in the baking business at Toledo. 
Those signing the petition are as fol- 


lows: Walton Bros., Sherlock Baking Co., 
Schauss Bakeries, Sunshine Bakery Co., 
Feldman’s Bakery, Quality Bakery, Bal- 
duf Bakery, Wehrmeister Bakery, H. W. 
Burt Bakery, Stone Baking Co., H. Jonas 
isher, Charles K. De Haven, E. V. Hiett 
Bakery, C. J. Knight, L. A. Steinmetz, 
Hiss Bakery, Cherry Bakery, Goodman 
Bakery, Erie Pie Co., Albert Minder, E. 
L.. Quackenbush, Anton Pickl, Paul Bey- 
er, George J. Koenig, E. M. Balduf Bak- 





THE ESPENSCHIED 
MEMOIRS 


V the issues of April 7, 14 and 
/ ‘1, The Northwestern Miller 
will publish the autobiography 
of Charles Espenschied, of St. 
Louis, formerly one of the leading 
millers of the Northwest. His long 
ond successful association with the 
industry and his unselfish devotion 
) its interests have made him one 
of the outstanding millers of 
Imerica. There is much in his ex- 
perience as a maker of flour that 
will be found not only of interest 
but of value to every present-day 
miller, In supplement to Mr. Es- 
penschied’s memoirs and as part 
f the series dealing with his ca- 
reer, William C. Edgar, formerly 
cditor of this publication, has con- 
‘ributed an appreciation of Mr. 
Espenschied’s forceful and kindly 
personality, and has added much 
interesting data concerning the life 
and times of the one-time miller 
of Hastings, 














ery, L. E. Krob Bakery, Herman 
Schweitzer Home Bakery, H. E. Siek 
Bakery, Central Home Bakery, West- 
moreland Bakery, George Garkolski, W. 
A. Hayes, Parsons’ Bakery, J. S. Gorny. 

That the “bread trust” is not finding its 
sailing any too smooth may be found in 
a report published in the Toledo papers, 
subsequent to this petition, that the de- 
partment of justice is preparing to bring 
action dissolving the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation. Representative W. W. 
Chalmers, of Toledo, learned this March 
18 while conferring with assistant attor- 
ney general A. F. Myers concerning the 
petition from the Toledo bakers. Mr. 
Myers said that an antitrust suit against 
the Continental Baking Corporation 
would be filed shortly in Baltimore and 
he invited information concerning the 
company’s methods and practices in To- 
ledo. 

MILL TRANSFER IS MADE 

The plant of the Steinauer (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co. has been bought from the Berry 
Land Co., of Logan, Kansas, by Charles 
Schroff, Steinauer, original owner of the 
property, which has changed hands four 
times in the past two years. 


KANSAS CITY PRODUCTION 
IS AT LOW POINT OF YEAR 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The output of 
Kansas City mills last week dropped be- 
low 90,000 bbls. The percentage of ca- 
pacity operated was 57, about 10 points 
lower than the average for late March, 
although one point higher than for the 
corresponding week of a year ago. Last 
week’s figure represented the lowest 
production here, for a full week, since 
the seven-day period ending Aug. 15, 
1925, when the percentage of activity was 
56. Christmas week, when all mills were 
idle over the holiday, operations were 
also at 56 per cent. With those excep- 
tions, Kansas City production has not 
been below 60 per cent since the 1925 
harvest. 

Two of the local mills produced no 
flour last week, two others ran full time, 
while the rest were on a part-time basis. 








REDUCED FARES ANNOUNCED 
FOR A. O. M. CONVENTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Railroads have 
granted round trip rates of fare and one 
half for members of the Association of 
Operative Millers attending the annual 
convention of that organization in De- 
troit, Mich., June 7-12. M. F. Dillon, 
secretary, Kansas City, is making ar- 
rangements for special trains to operate 
direct to the convention city from Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis. The Wabash 
Railway has been designated as the of- 
ficial route. 

Headquarters for the meeting will be 
the Hotel Tuller, the fourteenth floor of 
which will contain both the assembly hall 
and the exhibits. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS TO 
HOLD MEETING AUG. 4-6 


At a recent meeting held in Wilkes- 
Barre, it was decided to hold the forty- 
ninth annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ State Association at Lan- 
caster. Headquarters will be at the 
Brunswick Hotel. The gathering will 
take place on Aug. 4-6. A tentative pro- 
gram already has been mapped out, ac- 
cording to B. F. Isenberg, secretary of 
the organization. 











RICE INSPECTOR RESIGNS 
J.D. Journee has resigned as chief flour 
inspector and supervisor of the clean rice 
inspection of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade. He proposes to make his home at 
Houma, and cover southwestern Louis- 
iana with a flour and feed line. The 


Board of Trade has not appointed his 
successor. 
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OLD FILES WANTED 


O complete the files of a Uni- 

versity library, The North- 
western Miller would be glad to 
hear from any one who has files, 
either bound or loose copies, of this 
publication covering any part or 
all of the following: 


January-June ........... 1892 
July-December ......... 1892 
January-June ........... 1893 
April-June ......... 1905 
Entire period from Jan. 1, 


1918, to April 7, 1920. 

A suitable price will be paid and 
the university will be further un- 
der obligation to any one having 
these files and willing to dispose of 


them. 
Eprror 
Tue Norruwesrern MILver. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT 
BUYS MILL PROPERTY 


Purchase Price of National Milling Co. 
Plant, Toledo, Not Announced—MIll 
Was Built in 1892 


Toievo, Onto.—The National Biscuit 
Co., New York, has bought the stock of 
David Anderson, president, and a con- 
trolling interest in the National Milling 
Co., Toledo. Announcement has just 
been made of the transaction, which was 
consummated some time ago. The con- 
sideration involved has not been an- 
nounced. 

The plant of the National Milling Co. 
has a capacity of 4,000 bbls daily. It 
was built in 1892 by interests connected 
with Nordyke & Marmon, Inc., mill build- 
ers and engineers, Indianapolis, and was 
operated on export business and _inci- 
dentally for testing out new equipment. 

Following financial difficulties, Mr. An- 
derson, who had made a record with the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., was put 
in charge as president and manager in 
1909, and the rehabilitation of the busi- 
ness and property took place under his 
direction. Considerable money has been 
spent on the property in recent years, the 
plant being put in the most efficient oper- 
ating condition for low cost production. 
Its location near the mouth of the Mau- 
mee River, with marine leg equipment 
and elevator capacity of over 1,000,000 
bus, has proven advantageous. 

The capital of the company is $250,000 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and $200,000 common, the company never 
having capitalized its large surplus. Un- 
der the new arrangement Harold An- 
derson will be president, G. A. Vilas, 
general counsel for the National Biscuit 
Co., first vice president, Ellis Monroe 
second vice president, and George Rudd 
secretary-treasurer. 

A controlling interest in the company 
was acquired by David Anderson about 
10 years ago, by taking over the Mar- 
mon holdings. Last year 1,050,000 bbls 
flour were produced. The mill is fa- 
vorably situated for the use of its new 
owners. 


W. H. Wiaern. 


The National Biscuit Co. was incor- 
porated in 1898, and the late Adolphus 
Williamson Green, at one time a Chicago 
corporation lawyer, was practically its 
founder. R. E. Tomlinson, who had been 
head of the legal department of the com- 
pany for several years, was elected presi- 
dent in 1917 to succeed Mr. Green. Other 
officers of the National Biscuit Co: W. 
G. Graves, C. F. Bliss, A. G. Bixler and 
J. G. Zeller, vice presidents; G. P. Wells, 
secretary and treasurer; H. C. Taylor 
and C. E. Dunlap, assistant treasurers. 
‘Directors: H. F. Whitney, J. S. Runnels, 
R. A. Fairbairn, F. L. Hine, J. N. Con- 
yngham, Paul Moore, F. A. Kennedy, E. 
F. Low, H. M. Hanna, Jr., Edward S. 
Moore, J. E. Reynolds, W. D. Vander- 
pool, J. G. Zeller, and A. G. Bixler. 

The National Biscuit Co. reported a 
net profit of $3,759,930 for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1925. It operates plants 
at New York, Buffalo, Baltimore, Den- 
ver, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, and other cities. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING 
INQUIRY CONTINUED 


George G. Barber Resumes Witness Stand— 
Various Employees Testify Before Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 


New Yorx, N. Y.—After three or four 
postponements covering a period of sev- 
eral weeks, the hearing before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as to whether or 
not the Continental Baking Corporation 
has infringed the Clayton law was re- 
sumed on March 16 at 45 Broadway, 
New York. The inquiry was begun orig- 
inally on Feb. 8, and temporarily ad- 
journed on the following day. 

George G. Barber, chairman of the 
board of directors, resumed the position 
of witness to complete his testimony. 
Mr. Barber supplied the commission with 
complete information regarding the 
amount of interstate business done by 
the corporation’s units in 80 American 
cities. Letters from Mr. Barber to 
George B. Smith, chairman of the board 
of directors of the United Baking Cor- 
poration, and to its stockholders were 
introduced into the record, 

Mr. Barber testified that he had per- 
sonally contracted for the transfer of 
shares of stock of the many corporations 
absorbed by the Continental, and in each 
instance he turned the stock over to the 
corporation without any profit to him- 
self. A good deal of the information 
submitted was of a documentary nature, 
which seemed mostly to have a general 
rather than a specific bearing upon the 
case. 

EMPLOYEES TESTIFY 


Further developments included the tes- 
timony of employees regarding the effect 
the merger had upon some of the plants 
taken over. 

Sidney L. Gross, manager of the Bronx 
plant of the Shults Bread Co., testified 
that before the Continental acquired the 
Shults stock early in 1924 the Bronx 
plant sold bread and cake in a number 
of New Jersey towns, and since the 
Bronx bakery came under Continental 
control, he said, the cake and bread busi- 
ness in New Jersey territory had been 
abandoned. 

Counsel for the commission sought to 
obtain from the witness information re- 
garding competition between the Bronx 
plants and the bakeries of the Consum- 
ers’ Baking Co. of New Jersey before the 
Continental came into control of the lat- 
ter organization, but the witness was 
unable to give exact information. 

Cross-examination of the witness 
brought out the fact that the bread and 
cake business, so abandoned, had been 
turned over to the Consumers’ Baking 
Co, after the Continental had acquired 
control of that organization. The busi- 
ness of the Bronx plant of the Shults 
Bread Co. in the little group of New 
York towns on the west bank of the 
Hudson, including Nyack, Tappan and 
several other communities, was also sur- 
rendered to the Consumers’ Baking Co., 
the witness said. 

When questioned by counsel for the 
Continental, Mr. Gross testified that the 
great bulk of the business of the Bronx 
plant was transacted in New York city 
proper. 

Managers of other branches followed 
with similar testimony, with the excep- 
tion of the one who managed the Shults 
Staten Island plant, who testified that 
none of the routes he had operated had 
been abandoned since his particular plant 
had been absorbed by the Continental. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY HEARD 


Further testimony came from Duane 
F. Phelps, formerly president of the 
New England Baking Co., and Richard 
F. Meyer, formerly president of the Con- 
sumers’ Baking Co., and both regional 
directors of the Continental, this being 
principally regarding the purchase of 
materials through the Bakers’ Service 
Corporation, the buying agency estab- 
lished by the defendant company. 

From these were drawn admissions 
that, after the purchase of the various 
plants and reorganization by the Conti- 
nental, some shifts in the scope of the 
business shortly followed. These in 
themselves, however, did not seem to 
have any very important bearing on the 
principal question at issue. 

W. QuackENBUSH, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat quotations show a de- 
cline of 40@50c bbl for the week. Early 
in the week, a fair business was done. 
especially following the advance on 
March 18, but beginning with March 18, 
and up until today, March 23, inquiry 
has been very light. The total sales of 
spring wheat mills for the week ending 
last Saturday probably did not exceed 
30 per cent of the capacity. 

Distributors generally, and a great 
many bakers, including some of the larg- 
er combinations, are beginning to dis- 
play -interest. Millers, therefore, are 
hopeful that if the wheat market should 
show some signs of strength, and a ten- 
dency to advance, some good bookings 
might be effected. Current quotations 
are regarded as very low, and they ought 
to be attractive. 

Clears continue jn slow demand. Oc- 
casionally one hears of a mill that is ap- 
parently anxious to prevent an accumu- 
lation and, consequently, is naming an 
unusually low price to move its current 
production of first clear. Some of the 
larger city mills are oversold on this 
grade, but cannot get shipping directions 
from their customers. Second clear, 
however, is on an export basis, and lim- 
ited sales are reported almost daily. 

Shipping directions are very poor. 
Some mills are idle, on this account, for 
the first time on this crop. Mills still 
have a large volume of business on their 
books, a big percentage of which is de- 
linquent. Every effort is being made to 
get buyers to order this flour out but, 
with the market breaking, not much suc- 
cess is met with. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

March 23 


Short patent, 98-lb Year ago 


MOREE. 62 '5.9:0 4 6 08 6004 $8.85@9.00 $9.30@9.60 
Standard patent ..... 8.65@8.70 9.00@9.10 
Second patent ........ 8.25@8.30 8.55@8.85 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.10@7.40 8.30@8.40 
*First clear, jute..... 6.60@6.80 7.50@7.65 
*Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.30 5.25@5.85 

*140-Ib jutes. 

DURUM 


Resellers apparently are still dominant 
in the semolina market. At least, mill- 
ers are not doing much business, regard- 
less of the fact that the volume of orders 
on books is getting very small. It looked 
for a while last week as if some orders 
were pending, but the break toward the 
end drove buyers out of the market. 
Macaroni manufacturers, as a_ usual 
thing, buy only on an advancing market, 
so that the weakness of the last few days 
is not promising. Directions against old 
bookings are fair, and the indications are 
that resellers have about disposed of 
their surplus holdings. Millers are in- 
clined to the belief, however, that buy- 
ing throughout the remainder of the crop 
year will be confined to near-by needs. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 4@4%ce. 

In the week ending March 20, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 54,- 
192 bbls durum products, compared with 
64,864 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour market is very demoral- 
ized. Competition is keen, and millers 
who are getting the bulk of the current 
business are said to be accepting prices 
on the basis of 25@30c bbl conversion. 
This includes all manufacturing and sell- 
ing charges, including profit, and some 
mills figure that it takes at least 85c bbl 
to cover all these. Those who hold for 
this limit are doing little or no business, 
aside from a few barrels in mixed cars. 
One or two lots of 500 or 1,000 bbls were 
worked during the week in eastern mar- 
kets, but at extremely low prices. 





Pure white rye flour is held at $4.95 
@5.15 bbl, pure medium at $4.40@4.60, 
and pure dark at $3.60@3.80, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three ‘northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,690 bbls flour, compared with 
10,635 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation March 23: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, E, F, 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


G and 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 14-20 .... 529,200 195,050 37 
Previous week .. 529,200 236.516 45 
TOG GO oss 6ces 548,700 181,910 33 
Two years ago... 579,600 241,950 42 
Three years ago. 561,100 298,590 53 
Four years ago.. 546,000 287,280 63 
Five years ago... 546,000 315,430 57 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 400 bbls last week, 1,200 
in the previous week, 8,647 a year ago, 
and 2,514 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 14-20 .... 301,500 141,005 47 
Previous week .. 382,590 197,711 51 
TOAP GBS .coceces 433,890 207,768 48 
Two years ago... 426,690 217,507 51 
Three years ago. 335,250 162,492 48 
Four years ago.. 421,890 201,400 47 
Five years ago... 414,690 207,225 49 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --PExports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Feb. 20 62 69,965 209,496 204,551 663 13,156 
Feb. 27 62 69,915 211,204 179,925 1,165 3,389 
Mch. 6 61 68,565 217,963 172,300 918 5,489 
Mch. 13 61 63,765 197,711 175,058 913 7,024 
Mch. 20 46 50,250 141,005 145,660 1,785 1,425 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to March 20, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


r——Output—,, --—-Exports—. 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 7,701 6,402 50 193 

St. Paul ...06. 331 253 ove ea 

Duluth-Superior 645 631 aha ane 

Outside ....... 7,091 6,987 64 197 
WHEAT 


The dullness in flour has been reflected 
in the cash wheat market during the past 
week, and premiums on the intermediate 
and top grades are 1@3c bu lower. 
There is enough inquiry, however, to ab- 
sorb the day-to-day receipts, but buyers 
are usually able to pick up offerings at 
their own bids. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
8@6c bu over the May option; 11% per 
cent protein wheat, 5@8c over; 12 per 
cent, 6@10c over; 12% per cent, 8@12c 
over; 13 per cent, 10@l4c over; 13% 
per cent, 12@16c over; 14 per cent, 14@ 
18¢c over, and 15 per cent, 15@19c over. 

Based on the close, March 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 





points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.36 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.33; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.37; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.35, No. 1 northern $1.32; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.20. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
20 was $1.5542@1.76%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.5542@1.65%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 23 at $1.53%,@1.65%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.535%4@1.55%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
20 was $1.26%,@1.47%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.21%,@1.38%. No. 1 amber closed 
March 23 at $1.27144@1.38%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.22142@1.30%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to March 20, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis .. 77,013 78,491 74,560 96,940 
Duluth ...... 55,758 91,188 26,251 47,431 





Totals ..... 132,771 169,679 100,811 144,371 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 20, with comparisons, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1926 1925 1924 1923 





No. 1 dark .....2,396 3,915 4,148 3,822 
No. l northern.. 403 3,370 1,154 1,253 
No, 2 northern... 239 1,018 1,577 1,439 
CT Pr 4,169 5,071 7,809 9,012 

Peres: 7,207 13,374 14,688 15,526 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending March 20, and the 
closing prices on March 22, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn, 65142@73c, 65@67c; 
No. 3 white oats, 354%2.@87\%c, 854@ 
354%2c; No. 2 rye, 79%@85%c, 78%@ 
805%c; barley, 53@65c, 53@638c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Mch.21 Mch.22 Mch.24 
Mch. 20Mch.13 1925 1924 1923 


Corn ... 576 570 1,454 1,597 463 
Oats ..19,641 19,769 21,705 4,826 9,916 
Barley .3,560 3.718 2,150 559 961 
Rye ....3,534 3,531 1,112 7,972 3,111 
Flaxseed 732 755 342 210 15 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 14-20, 1926, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.1,470,980 1,075,950 819,720 670,680 


Flour, bbls. . 7,559 16,686 208,467 200,477 
Millstuff, 

tons ..... 457 460 14,006 12,164 
Corn, bus... 298,320 233,160 111,200 298,820 


Oats, bus... 413,910 
Barley, bus. 313,100 
Rye, bus.... 113,400 
Flaxs’d, bus 84,480 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$.....@20.00 


521,640 574,740 954,270 
298,650 427,310 301,840 
44,460 34,270 23,730 
156,240 37,000 27,720 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 
COP WHORE, POO occcccces.cs 2.30@ 2.35 
FEN BOOP, WHIT vcvecescudcees 4.95@ 5.15 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.60@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 7.60@ 7.70 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.35@ 7.40 
TROTTNE CREEP oc iccccccccvedecs -@ 2.38 
Linseed of] meal® ........¢..65 @ 47.00 


*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bbl in 


FAST RAIL SERVICE 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway inaugurated on March 
16 a fast freight service from Minneap- 
olis to Chicago and the East. Train 
2nd-80 will leave Minneapolis each eve- 
ning at 11 p.m., and freight delivered in 
time for it will be available for delivery 
in Chicago the second morning after. 


WESTERN FLOUR MILLS REBUILDING 


Reconstruction work on the burned 
portion of the Western Flour Mills, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, is progressing nicely. 
Work on the building to house the grain 
cleaning machinery is being rushed, and 
it is now expected that the old unit will 
again be in operation within 30 days. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


The Northwestern Grain Marketing 
Co., recently incorporated, has been per- 
fected to act as a sales agency for farm- 
ers’ elevator companies, wheat pools and 
large individual farmer shippers. The 
company hopes to secure the entire vol- 
ume of the wheat ls of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana, but its principal effort will be fed- 
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erating farmers’ grain companies, and it 
ex to have several hundred of these 
affiliated within a year. 

There are approximately 1,200 farm- 
ers’ grain companies in the four states. 
The Marketing company expects to line 
up at least half of these within a short 
time. The business management will not 
be selected until May or June, and no 
grain will be handled until the new crop. 
The main office is in the Corn Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES IN EFFECT 


All lake carriers have now restored 
lake-and-rail rates on eastbound flour 
and feed shipments, effective March 22. 
The first steamers of the 1926 lake sea- 
son will probably leave western ports 
April 20-25. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS WILL MEET 


The bakers’ unit of the Manufacturers’ 
and Employers’ Association of South Da- 
kota, of which Sid Drew, Sioux Falls, 
is state chairman, will hold its annual 
convention at Sioux Falls May 11-12. 
Work on the program is under way. 


NOTES 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Coin- 
mander Corporation, Minneapolis, lft 
March 19 for New York. 


Stephen Soars, treasurer of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., mill machinery, Muncy, 
Pa., is spending a few days in Minne- 
apolis. 

Roy W. Geer, the Florida and soutii- 
eastern representative of the Minneapoiis 
Milling Co., spent several days at tiie 
home office last week. 


C. A. Ogden, Illinois representative 
of the Commander Mill Co., Minneapol's. 
is visiting the local offices of that coin- 
pany this week. 


Demand for malt sprouts is report:d 
to be very dull. Prices have been ste«:l- 
ily declining for some time. Sprouts 
are quoted at $20 ton. 


A. W. Spehr, mill superintendent, >f 
St. Paul, is making a tour of inspection 
of the Larabee mills in the Southwest 
for the Commander Corporation. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 23 as follows: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.8514; 60-d: y, 
$4.8154. Three-day guilders were quot:d 
at 39.86. 


Willis C. Helm, Harold R. Ward aid 
Harry Snyder, of the Russell-Miller Mi\I- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, are in Buffalo this 
week attending a general meeting of the 
eastern salesmen of the company. 


L. A. Arneson, vice president and 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, was in Min- 
neapolis March 19-20, conferring with |iis 
Sores in the Commander Corpora- 
ion. 


The standard 98-lb size brown cotton 
flour bag is quoted at $141.25 M, staid- 
ard 49-lb $95.25, and the standard 24 '4- 
Ib at $59@60.75, printed on one sive, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, less usual quantity 
differentials. Plain 98-lb jute sacks «re 
quoted at $131.75, and 140-lb at $149.50 
@152.25. 


V. C. Douglas, former sales mana;:er 
for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Min- 
neapolis, and later eastern Pennsylvaiia 
representative of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., millers, Lake City, Minn., has taken 
the account of the Taggart Bros. (o., 
Inc., rope paper bag manufacturers, W a- 
tertown, N. Y., and will represent ‘he 
company in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Iowa and Min e- 
sota. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market had a dull tone «nd 
trade a mixed appearance last week. 
General demand was lacking. One mill 
received several’ inquiries for lake-and- 
rail shipment next month, on the assump- 
tion that navigation will open in April. 
Shipping instructions are slow to fair 

Quotations, March 20, at Duluth-5vu- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 9°-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
Pawet patent .<..sv0ve. $8.70@8.95 $8.50@ 8.75 
Second patent ....... 8.35@8.70 8.25 @ 3.50 
First clear, jute...... 7.00@7.25 7.90@8.15 


Second clear, jute.... 6.00@6.25 6.90@ 7.15 
The durum mill picked up a little new 
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business last week. Sales were scattered. 
The erratic wheat market caused buyers 
to follow its action closely. They nib- 
bled on rallies and pulled out on declines. 
No outside buyers were in evidence last 
week. Home buyers bought only to cover 
-blished business. Quotations, March 
f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
e, $5 bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.60; No. 
3 dark, $3.85; No. 5 blend, $5.70; No. 8 
ye, 34.20. 
‘ iV heat—High protein spring wheat 
held at strong prices is hard to sell local- 
ly, and is generally diverted to outside 
" ‘ts. Mills will buy quality wheat 
reasonable limits, but draw the 
line when holders quote what they con- 
sider too stiff prices. They go in more 
fre for the good ordinary dark and 
northern closer to their price 
Possibly they have a plentiful 
of the top grades, and need some- 
tl less strong for blending. Low 
gr stuff continues entirely an elevator 
pr ition. Durum sells readily, the 
to ides being taken by mills. In some 
in es prices have been sprung, but 
lin generally remain firm. Shipping 
al msumption exceeded receipts by a 
sn nargin, stocks recording a 6,000-bu 
de se last week. On March 20, No. 1 
d osed at $1.5614@1.72% bu; No. 2 
d 1.5342.@1.63%2; No. 3 dark, $1.4642 
( ,; No. 1 northern spring, $1.564 


est 


wi 


; on oats for shipment at opening 
0 gation continue to come in, but 
a ile are out of line. Holders ex- 
rT hat some business may develop 
s| Feeders and elevators compete 
fi daily scanty offerings. No. 3 
W losed March 20 at 36%c, a 3c dis- 
ce nder Chicago May. 

ce is practically no market for bar- 
le present. The East shows no in- 
te Market limits are unchanged at 
ti , depending on quality. 

ind for rye continues. Buying, 
rt ot urgent, continues to absorb 
cu receipts. Only the very light 
an otty kind lags. The cash basis 
is iger, No. 1 closing March 20 at 
rt er our May delivery. Some stuff 
ha n railed out to Minneapolis and 
else re, 

lt cipts and shipments for the week 

en March 20, with comparisons, in 
bu (000’s omitted) : 


-— Receipts——, _--—Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 


> 143 336 83 86 5 50 
D 182 230 257 231 38 18 
W i igh a ee 7 
Be y 9 
44-575 «84281743870 

A SEE: as 
a oa ee 5 

i Sines ‘ae 
sa ae ot 

eee 
Ba 26 Rate 15 3 

J xe Dek ie Or ee 
FI 52 24 80’ «98 = «161 7 


_ Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
M No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
13 11% @160% 140% @160% 147% 145% 
! 9% @158% 138% @158% 145% 143% 
7% @156% 136% @156% 143% 141% 
l 7% @156% 136% @156% 143% 141% 
l 5s @1595% 1395 @1595% 146% 1445% 
1 % @154% 134% @154% 141% 139% 
% @151% 131% @151% 138% 136% 








Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

errs 21,930 59 
Previous week .......+.+-. 16,045 43 
ey GO. censanycdctsektee 27,680 75 
PWS FOOrS GHO §..ccccvceces 12,195 33 


Local mills are receiving a little corn 
to grind for their feed trade. 

Only oats showed an increase in the 
stocks in Duluth-Superior elevators last 
week, all other grains decreasing. 

Walter Turle, of Turle & Co., and one 
of the oldest members of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, died on March 18 at 
Winter Park, Fla., where he was spend- 
ing the winter. He established himself 
in the grain business in Duluth in 1885, 
having formerly been on the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 

Prices on patent flour and millfeeds re- 
main unchanged. Quotations, on March 
20: patent flour, $9 bbl; bran $25 ton, 
standard middlings $27. 

* * 

The quality and palatability of lamb 
chops from wheat fed lambs is much finer 
and more delicious than that of chops 
produced by screenings according to an 
experiment made recently by the Mon- 
tana State College experiment station. 


METRIC SYSTEM BILL 
VIGOROUSLY OPPOSED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Vigorous opposi- 
tion to the passage of the bill introduced 
by Fred A. Britten, representative from 
Illinois, providing for the use of the 
metric weights and measures system, was 
voiced at the final public hearing held by 
the House committee on coinage, weights 
and measures, on March 19. Opposition 
to the measure was under the leadership 
of C. C. Stutz, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Weights and Measures, 
New York. 


BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS MEETING, ELECTION 


Battrmore, Mp.—The Baltimore Flour 
Club, at its annual meeting, elected the 
following officers on March 20 at the 
Hotel Rennert: Charles M. Trueheart, 
president; Wilbur Behymer, vice presi- 
dent; Stanley G. Erdman, treasurer; 
Charles Minnigerode, secretary. About 
65 attended the dinner and ladies’ night 
following the business meeting. 











AMERICAN MILLING CO. 
LEASES MINNEAPOLIS MILL 


The American Milling Co., Peoria, IIl., 
one of the largest mixed feed manufac- 
turing concerns in the United States, is 
reported to have leased the feed mill of 
the American Linseed Co., Minneapolis. 
No official announcement has been made 
of what arrangements for operating the 
mill will be made. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


CCORDING to the legend retold by Robert Southey, Hatto II, Bishop 
f of Mainz, was punished for cornering grain during a famine by a 
plague of rodents, which pursued him to his tower in the middle 
f the Rhine and finally devoured him. The cover illustration of this 
‘sue represents this tragic scene in the mouse tower. 
Northwestern Miller by R. Caton Woodville. 
The legend, in point of fact, is a corruption of various medieval tradi- 
ions. Hatto II, so far as is known, was a generous, kindly individual, 
Ithough it is related that his predecessor, Hatto I, was thrown alive by 
‘he devil into the crater of Mount Etna. 
vas Count Groff who hoarded all the wheat in a year of famine, and that 
ats invaded his granary, consumed the grain, and, overrunning the tower, | 
‘evoured the count himself. Another legend is to the effect that Widerolf, | 
Bishop of Strassburg, was destroyed-by mice because he suppressed the 


All of these originally independent and uncomplimentary tales were 
eventually tacked onto poor Hatto II, probably because it was he who 
constructed the Miautheturm (Toll Tower) near Bingen on the Rhine. 
Che name of this tower was gradually corrupted to Miauseturm (Mouse 


It was drawn for The 





Originally, the story ran that it 
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GEORGE E. AKERSON 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
720 ALBEE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Small Prospect for Farm Relief Legislation 
Along Dickinson Lines 


All likelihood of farm relief legislation 
along the lines proposed in the Dickinson 
bill seems to have vanished in Congress. 
It is almost a safe bet right now that the 
only agricultural bill to be passed at 
this session will be the measure spon- 
sored by the administration, which is de- 
signed merely* to stimulate co-operative 
marketing. ‘That bill has already passed 
the House, and is pending in the Senate. 

Advocates of the Dickinson bill, really 
the old McNary-Haugen bill in a dif- 
ferent cloak, are continuing presentation 
of their case before the House committee 
on agriculture. It is likely, of course, 
that this committee will recommend a 
bill providing for a federal farm board 
which shall have authority to deal with 
surpluses. But whatever bill along those 
lines is sent out will run up against stiff 
opposition on the floor. 

The fact that the farm organizations 
themselves are not united makes the 
progress of such a bill all the more dif- 
ficult. The most troublesome feature 
which the advocates of this type of legis- 
lation meet is that dealing with financing. 
There seems to be no general agreement 
on this matter. 

The backers of the Dickinson bill have 
not given up hope. They have been 
pretty gloomy, it is true; they have had 
their ardor cooled; they have been dis- 
couraged; but they still cling to the slen- 
der hope that at some propitious time 
the President will give them some word 
of encouragement. This is not at all 
likely. The President will depend upon 
the advice of his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, whose views are well known. He is 
a staunch opponent of anything which 
smacks of price fixing. 

BARGE LINE IS DISCUSSED 

Upper Mississippi River interests have 
come to Washington with a request that 
the government put in an additional 
$1,000,000 capital in order that an ade- 
quate barge line service be maintained 
on the upper river. Business men of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and other river 
cities raised $600,000 for the building of 
a fleet of towboats and barges, which was 
to be turned over to the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, the government 
agency, for operation. But it has now 
been found that that will not be a suffi- 
cient capital to build the kind of a fleet 
needed. 

The Secretary of War has been asked 
to authorize the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration to borrow $1,000,000 at once and 
depend upon Congress to include such 
an amount in one of the appropriation 
bills still to be passed. 

In first making known the need for 
additional capital it was stated by some 
of the experts that it would be better to 
run the upper river barge line to Cairo, 
Ill., rather than St. Louis, in order to 
connect with the government controlled 
line now operating on the lower river. 
St. Louis business interests are up in 
arms over that proposal, however. They 
object to a terminus 200 miles south of 
the Missouri metropolis. The Twin City 
interests have countered with the state- 
ment that it was up to the Secretary of 
War and the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration to determine the terminus, and 
that the main problem now in hand was 
the raising of the additional $1,000,000 
in order that the line might be a success 
from the very. start, instead of a doubtful 
experiment. 

Speaking of water transportation, the 
Secretary of War stirred up a hornet’s 
nest when he recently made public a let- 
ter in which he said that, from the stand- 
point of military defense, an “all-Ameri- 
can” canal as an outlet from the Great 





Lakes to the sea was preferable to a 
route international in character. The 
supporters of the New York barge canal 
hailed the statement, which incidentally 
seemed to have been concurred in by the 
Secretary of the Navy, as a great vic- 
tory. But it made the proponents of the 
St. Lawrence River route angry. Charles 
P. Craig, executive head of the organi- 
zation backing the St. Lawrence route, 
made a public demand that the Secre- 
tary of War withdraw his letter. Pro- 
tests came from every lake state. 

In the meantime, the reports of engi- 
neers who have surveyed both routes is 
now awaited. It is understood that the 
engineers will likely recommend the St. 
Lawrence River route as not only the 
more feasible but by far the more eco- 
nomical. 

The situation in the Canadian govern- 
ment has delayed negotiations with Can- 
ada on the St. Lawrence route. Just how 
the present affairs can be straightened 
out remains to be seen. But public men 
who are looking to the future and plan- 
ning for America’s needs insist that the 
Great Lakes must be opened to the sea. 
They see that project as the outstanding 
public improvement of the coming dec- 
ade. With it, hand in hand, goes the 
improvement of the inland waterways. 
MIDDLE OF MAY ADJOURNMENT EXPECTED 

Possibility that Congress will pack up 
its books and adjourn by the middle of 
May now seems more than likely. Im- 
portant legislation is nearly out of the 
way. Thanks to a coalition between 
Democrats and Republicans, the World 
Court was speedily approved. The tax 
bill was passed, There will be an early 
agreement on the Italian debt settlement. 
Appropriation bills have gone through 
without much difficulty. The matter of 
leasing of Muscle Shoals is out of the 
way. There remains only the farm legis- 
lation as an outstanding issue, and it 
now seems clear that that will not get 
far. 

The call of the constituents is heard 
by all of the congressmen, and by one 
third of the senators. Election time 
draws near. From now on most of the 
speeches made in Congress will be made 
for the campaign now impending, and 
with the first taste of really hot weather, 
Congress will be ready to quit. Repub- 
lican leaders in the two houses have al- 
ready stated that all the decks can be 
cleared by June 1 at the very latest. 
Now the intimations are that adjourn- 
ment can come two or three weeks in ad- 
vance of that date. 

The control of the next Congress is 
puzzling the Republicans. The House 
appears fairly safe, but it seems almost 
as certain that the next Senate will pass 
into control of the Democrats. There is 
a large group of so-called “Harding sen- 
ators,” men elected for six years in the 
Harding landslide, who are up for re- 
election. They are facing their constitu- 
ents in an off year. They cannot ride in 
with the President. Many of them were 
elected with Harding in states where, 
ordinarily, Democrats have been sent. 
That is true of Weller of Maryland, 
Ernst of Kentucky, Harreld of Okla- 
homa, Cameron of Arizona, Stanfield of 
Oregon, Oddie of Nevada. There will be 
stiff fights in each one of those cases. 
In addition, Senator William Morgan 
Butler, the President’s friend, faces a 
bitter fight in Massachusetts. David 
Walsh, former senator, who was only 
beaten by a narrow margin by Senator 
Gillette in the election when Mr. Coolidge 
swept the state, is again in the fight, 
and will give Senator Butler a hard 
battle. . 
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KANSAS CITY 

Southwestern mills have made only 
small sales during the past fortnight. 
The volume of new business last week 
was even smaller than in the preceding 
one, with all buying apparently of a 
forced nature. Buyers are seemingly 
willing to use up their previous bookings 
without replenishment, awaiting declines 
which they feel will come as the new har- 
vest-.approaches, before making more 
purchases. 

Prices. were reduced 25@30c bbl late 
last week, following the sharp break in 
wheat. The drop had little effect in 
stimulating new business, as quotations 
for patents still remain close to $9. In- 
quiries, however, were more numerous 
after the decline. 

Baking Trade.—No substantial buying 
is in progress, although scattered demand 
for small lots mfde the volume of busi- 
ness transacted with bakers exceed that 
done with any other class of trade. More 
interest in offerings, also, is shown among 
bakers than jobbers. Several mills re- 
ceived rather heavy inquiries last week, 
many of them for shipment up to the 
new crop. Bakers’ price ideas are rather 
too low for consideration. None of the 
large bakery buyers are in the market. 

Jobbing Trade.—Distributors, as a 
whole, are taking nothing beyond their 
immediate current needs, and the volume 
sold to them is small, They are evidently 
better situated in regard to supplies than 
the bakery trade, and they have no 
thought of adding to their holdings un- 
less it is absolutely necessary. Mixed 
car trade continues fair. 

Production.—Output of southwestern 
mills continues to average slightly below 
normal for this period of the year, and 
future operations are uncertain. Com- 
plaint concerning the inactivity of speci- 
fications is general, both in Kansas City 
and the interior. Few companies have 
any accumulation of directions, and most 
of them are operating on a day-to-day 
basis, with considerable dependence be- 
ing placed on current business. 

Export.—Small lots, mostly of first or 
second clears, are being sold regularly 
to Latin America, the former command- 
ing around $6.25@6.35, bulk, Kansas 
City, and the latter about $1 less. This 
business is somewhat smaller than that 
which prevailed in February, however. 
Europe is buying nothing of importance, 
although a few inquiries are being re- 
ceived, 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—De- 
mand for these grades is fair, both do- 
mestic and for export. Much of the 
pressure exerted on the market a few 
weeks ago by heavy offerings has been 
relieved. 

Prices—Quotations, March 20, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.40@8.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.80@ 
8.50; straight, $7.55@8; first clear, $6.20 
@6.60; second clear, $5.40@5.85; low 
grade, $4.90@5.30. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, March 20: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.5742@1.64, No. 2 $1.5642@1.63%2, 
No. 3 $1.56@1.63, No. 4 $1.53@1.61; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.65@1.66, No. 2 $1.64@ 
1.65, No. 3 $1.62@1.64, No. 4 $1.60@1.62. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
March 14-20 
Previous week 
WORE ATO 2... scccccccasccerccscccacees 28 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 9 fair and 57 quiet. 
The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 








Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 14-20 .... 360,960 187,586 61 
Previous week .. 360,960 185,661 51 
WOOP BHO peo cece 367,710 186,261 50 
Two years ago... 323,310 . 197,949 61 
Five-year average (same week)..... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 58 
KANSAS CITY 
March 14-20 .... 151,500 86,882 57 
Previous week .. 151,500 102,129 67 
Year ago ....... 148,500 84,453 56 
Two years ago... 150,900 85,931 56 
Five-year average (same week)..... 66 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 
WICHITA 
March 14-20 .... 62,400 28,380 45 
Previous week .. 62,400 29,482 47 
Year ago ....... 65,700 36,430 55 
Two years ago... 64,620 33,928 52 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 14-20 .... 47,400 15,570 32 
Previous week .. 47,400 35,790 75 
Year O80 .cc.c- 47,400 29,843 62 
Two years ago... 47,400 31,904 67 
SALINA 
March 14-20 .... 45,000 21,271 47 
Previous week .. 45,000 21,038 46 
Year G80 ..ccces 46,200 25,684 55 
Two years ago... 46,200 17,413 41 
ATCHISON 
March 14-20 .... 29,400 23,613 80 
Previous week .. 29,400 23,124 78 
OMAHA 
March 14-20 .... 27,300 16,746 61 
Previous week .. 27,300 18,456 67 
BONE OHO ciccses 27,300 17,906 65 
Two years ago... 24,900 16,211 73 
NOTES 


H. R. Cramer, sales manager in Texas 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., will make 
his headquarters in Kansas City in the 
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future, instead of at Dallas, but will 
handle the same work as heretofore. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited Kansas City and Atchison recently, 
accompanied by Mrs. Loring. 


Large offerings of millfeed from the 
country, prevalent for a while, are no 
longer so heavy that they exert undue 
pressure on the market, Kansas City 
dealers say. This has been an impor- 
tant factor in the recent rise in values. 


Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
and Harvey J. Owens, vice president, 
spent the past week in the East. Mr. 
Owens went to New York following the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago. 


The Interstate Flour & Feed Co. has 
been formed in Kansas City by A. R. 
Walter and F. W. McCoy, who will act 
as jobbers of those products. The com- 
pany has leased a warehouse at Twenti- 
eth and McGee streets, and has also lo- 
cated its offices there. It will be the 
local distributor for Pillsbury flour. 


W. E. White is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the Kansas City. Board of 
Trade on transfer from W. W. Leeds. 
Mr. White recently has become associ- 
ated with the Davis - Noland - Merrill 
Grain Co. as manager of the grain fu- 
tures department. He formerly had 
charge of the futures department for 
the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City manager 
for the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
New York, spent a few days in Kansas 
City last week after several months in 
Florida. He later left for the East, 
where he will give attention to several 
matters, including the date of the next 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, of which he is president. 
He plans to return permanently to the 
Southwest about April 15. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City, at- 
tended the recent annual meeting of the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advis- 
ory Board in St. Louis. He called the 
particular attention of the railroads serv- 
ing this territory to the prospects for a 
wheat crop of immense proportions, and 
asked that plenty of equipment be placed 
here for its handling. Roads were in 
excellent condition, Mr. Topping said, 








ager’s desk. 
for 5,000 bbls, June shipment. 
mean 161,000,000 bus of wheat.” 


the new total. 
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the cost of his mix. 
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A FEW FIGURES 


“4 OOKS like a great wheat crop out in Kansas this year,” began the 
studious appearing bird, as he draped himself over the sales man- 


“U-r-p-p-h,” returned the sales manager, who had spent an hour in 
figuring how he could conscientiously accept the Blank Baking Co.’s offer 


“There are 11,500,000 acres sown in the state,” said the studious one, 
after the manner of a man with a message. 


“Mmmmmm,” the worker replied, adding another two bits for feed. 
The pest watched the other knock a dime off the conversion, and add 


“Figures are wonderful things,” he then continued, with the air of an 
orator approaching the main point of the speech. 
161,000,000 bus of wheat, that will mean approximately 36,000,000 bbls of 
Do you know how many loaves of bread that would 


“No, and I don’t care,” the harassed one replied, starting in again with 


“About 10,800,000,000 loaves of one pound each,—almost 5,500,000 tons 
of bread!” the statistical one answered himself, warming to the subject. 
—! the sales manager mumbled, discovering that he had | 
entirely forgotten the cost of sacks. 

“Say, for example, a 1-lb loaf is 10 in long,” the addict continued, 
reaching over the desk to appropriate paper and pencil. 
Let’s see, now, 5,280 feet make a mile,—that’s 63,360 
Sixty-three into 108 once—Mmmmmm. Do you know that if all 
the loaves of bread baked from this year’s Kansas wheat crop were laid 
end to end they would reach 1,704,545 miles?” ‘ 

“No, and get the blankety-blank-blank out of here!” yelled the sales 
manager violently, throwing a ledger at the human adding machine just 
as a message was delivered that the Blank Baking Co. had booked the 
5,000 bbls with a competitor, and withdrew the offer. 

“Well, good-by,” the studious bird said, with only his head showing 
“But, before I go, do you realize that if Kansas 
produces 1,704,545 miles of bread it will be sufficient to circle the earth 


It was shortly afterward that a riot call was turned in at police head- 
quarters by some frightened stenographers of the Dash Milling Co., none 
of whom had been in the milling business long enough to become really 
accustomed to either mayhem or murder. ee ee 2 
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and any important delay in the move- 
ment of either wheat or flour is improb- 
able. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 
500,000-bu elevator being erected for the 
Enid (Okla.) Terminal Elevator Co., and 
it probably will be ready to receive wheat 
by June 1. Excavations have been start- 
ed on the additional grain storage tanks 
being erected by the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. and the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and these, also, 
will be completed soon after the 1926 
wheat harvest in the Southwest. 


Machinery is being installed in the new 
3,000-bbl unit of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Kansas City. The building was com- 
pleted about 10 days ago. When the 
addition is placed in operation, in June, 
the company will have a daily capacity 
of 6,000 bbls here, with 2,500,000 bus 
grain storage. A feed plant is also un- 
der construction, and will probably be 
completed in August. All of the work 
is being done by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City. 

Final hearing in the Galveston-New 
Orleans rate case, in which the latter is 
contending for an equal rate basis with 
the Texas port on wheat and flour from 
the Southwest, was held in Kansas City 
last week. Testimony of numerous mill- 
ers and grain dealers was heard by an 
examiner from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Most of them, except those 
from Texas and southern Kansas, fa- 
vored equal rates to the two ports, ad- 
vancing the argument that both are 
needed by this territory when wheat and 
flour are moving freely. Galveston was 
granted a lower rate than New Orleans 
several months ago, but it was later pro- 
tested and suspended. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the weck 
ending March 20, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 15,925 10,400 103,675 107,900 


Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 


342,350 424,550 336,150 1,197,450 
403,750 382,500 131,250 231,250 


Oats, bus... 88,400 57,800 174,000 232,500 
Rye, bus.... ae. b:chs” “ease. Nia ‘ 
Barley, bus. 6,000 aoe” swans 1,300 
Bran, tons.. 680 1,300 8,480 5,240 
Hay, tons... 7,176 332 4,356 4,044 
SALINA 

There is little change in flour trade 
conditions. Business is slow in most 
cases. Shipping instructions continue 


fair. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
March 18, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: 
short patent, $8.80@9.20 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$8.50@8.70; straight grade, $8.40@8.50. 


NOTES 

H. S. King, who recently purchased 
the plant of the Colby (Kansas) Milling 
Co., has taken charge of the mill, which 
is now in operation. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager, and 
C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales man- 
ager, for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
are on a business trip in the East. 


WICHITA 


With the radical changes in the cash 
wheat market during the past 10 days, 
dealers in flour have bought only for im- 
mediate needs. Shipping directions are 
slow. A few export bookings to Holland 
and Cuba are reported. Quotations, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, March 
19: short patent $9.10@9.30 bbl, straight 
$9.60@9.80, clears $8.60@8.80. 


NOTES 


Carl C. Krehbiel, manager for the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., vis- 
ited the Wichita mills last week. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., visited the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co. in Kansas City last week. 

H. M. Snare, manager of the Little 
Rock, Ark., branch of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., visited the home office recently. 

L. Leatherock, chemist for the Kansas 
Milling Co., attended the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers convention in 
Chicago. 

G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., attended a hearing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held in Kansas City last week. 

W. F. McCullough, vice president and 
manager of the grain department of the 
Kansas Milling Co., took a two days’ trip 
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through western Kansas last week, look- 
ing over the wheat fields. 

kt. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., is expecting Mrs. 
Magill and children to return very soon 
from Riverside, Cal., where they have 
spent the past six months. 


ATCHISON 

\dvancing feed prices, together with 
the decline in wheat early last week, 
enabled local millers to meet buyers’ 
views on a few round lots of flour. 
Later, the advance restricted trade. 
Bookings in some instances amount to 
capacity, while the general average is 
about 75 per cent. No export business is 
being done, nor is it possible to meet 
Canadian competition. Shipping instruc- 
tions are better, and all local plants are 
operating full time. Quotations, March 
19. basis cotton 98’s, Atchison: hard 
wheat short patent $8.90@9 bbl, straight 
4s 60@8.80, first clear $6.60@6.80; soft 


wheat short patent $9@9.20, straight 
&8.70@8.90, first clear $7.50@8. 
NEBRASKA 


/here was a very moderate flour trade 
lass week. The movement of wheat to 
this market continued extremely light. 
\ :ew samples of good milling wheat 

-d up on the tables every day, and 
were picked up by the mills. 
Leion Lest. 


HUTCHINSON 

irgic demand for flour continued 
la eek. Volume of business showed 
a t improvement, compared with the 
pr ing week, but was far from satis- 
fa . Buyers marked time while the 
market was advancing, and were slow to 
tal old on the decline. Shipping di- 
re s are moderately free. While 
Sol iles of clears are made, none are 
destined for the foreign trade, which 
out of line. Quotations, on 


col ues 


M 20, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
shor’ patent, $8.40@8.90; straight, $8@ 
8.4 rst clear, $6.85@6.90. 

NOTES 


ied Wolf, manager. of the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, has returned 
from a trip to Florida and Cuba. 

Ht. S. Cowgill, of the Cowgill & Hill 


Mi Co., Carthage, Mo., purchaser of 
the L.vons (Kansas) Flour Milling Co., 
recciitly spent several days at Lyons. 
The Ellinwood (Kansas) Milling Co. 
resumed operating last week after a two 
weeks’ shutdown for repairs, due to a 


sever 


windstorm which wrecked the 
smokestack, 


OKLAHOMA 
Doinestie business shows a decided im- 
provement, and general buying, which 


refle increased consumers’ needs, 
promises a fair spring business, All 
classes of the trade are in the market, 
bakers as well as country merchants and 
jobbers taking two- and three-car lots. 
A little flour moved to Latin America 
last week, and Galveston shipping rec- 
ords showed a light movement from the 
Southwest to the Continent. Export 
trade has been sufficient during the last 
few months to obviate accumulations of 
stocks of clears in Oklahoma mills. Soft 
Wheat short patent flour was quoted on 
March 20 at $9.40@9.50 bbl, straight pat- 
ent “8.90@9; hard wheat short patent 
9.2070 9.30, straight patent $8.70@8.80. 
NOTES 


A combined poultry feed mill and oys- 
ter shell crushing plant will be construct- 
ed soon on the ship channel at Houston, 


Texas, by the W. D. Haden Co., of that 
city, at a cost of $50,000. 

_Hi. L. Gurwell, Oklahoma City, and 
G. \V. Johnston and associates, Fairview, 


are the principal stockholders of the G. 
W. Johnston Grain Co., Oklahoma City, 


gh 4 incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
a ek, 

An extension of charter has been 
gral d to the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., |'| Reno, The capital stock is $100,- 


00, ind the incorporators are James W. 
Maney and Henry Schafer, Oklahoma 
City, and John Maney, El Reno. 
Christopher Hinn, pioneer flour miller, 
“gcc 71, dropped dead while on duty re- 
celiuly at the plant of the Harvest Queen 
Milling Co., Plainview, Texas. He was 
the father of A, G. Hinn, president and 
general manager of the company. 
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A SOFT WHEAT OPTION MARKET 

For some time the most important sub- 
ject of conversation whenever millers and 
grain dealers in St. Louis get together 
has been the establishment of a red win- 
ter wheat contract in the local option 
market. At a recent meeting of millers 
from Missouri and Illinois, which was 
also attended by a number from the 
Southeast, this was discussed at length 
and the consensus of opinion favored 
the establishment of a soft wheat con- 
tract in the St. Louis market. 

Heretofore the question has _ been 
viewed from two angles. One group 
thought that this option market should 
offer a soft wheat contract exclusively, 
while another contended that two sep- 
arate and distinct contracts, one callin 
for the delivery of red winter wheat an 
the other hard winter wheat, should be 
made available. 

These opinions are gradually being 
merged into the belief that a double con- 
tract is preferable. For the St. Louis 
Exchange to offer a red winter wheat 
contract exclusively would deprive it of 
the future business it now has, and ut- 
terly do away with the possibility of this 
trade being increased. The dual contract 
would permit the continuation of present 
business, and at the same time offer like 
facilities for hedging in red winter wheat. 

There is much of merit in the argu- 
ments advanced by those who favor the 
creation of the new contract. St. Louis 
is rightfully looked upon as the greatest 
soft wheat market in the country, and it 
is the logical one in which to trade in soft 
wheat options. 

As the option market is now conduct- 
ed, the soft wheat miller who makes a 
sale of flour for future delivery has no 
means of protecting that sale in the same 
class of wheat from which the flour must 
ultimately be made. He may make his 
hedges in any one of several markets, but 
nowhere can he make them in soft wheat. 
And it is difficult indeed to predict what 
spreads may prevail between soft win- 
ter wheat and whatever class of wheat 
may be delivered upon his future con- 
tract. For one thing, he is almost cer- 
tain of not receiving the same class of 
wheat as that from which his flour must 
be made. 

With the creation of a future contract 
calling for the delivery of No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat, this situation would be large- 
ly corrected. The miller then could 
hedge his sales of soft wheat flour in that 
class of wheat, and know he was going 
to get that particular kind upon the de- 
livery of his future contract. 

It is not, of course, within the province 
of The Northwestern Miller to predict 
what action the Merchants’ Exchange 
may take on this matter, but those who 
have been heard upon the subject are 
strongly in favor of creating a soft wheat 
contract, leaving unchanged the present 
hard wheat option. 


ST. LOUIS 


Violent fluctuations in wheat prices 
have had a harmful effect on flour de- 
mand. Buyers are at a loss as to how 
to protect their requirements, and will 
continue to limit their purchases to small 
quantities while this situation prevails. 
Shipping instructions are normal. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand from the 
South continues unchanged. Buyers are 
afraid of the market and limiting their 
purchases as much as possible, but stocks 
are so low that some flour must be 
bought daily. Practically all of this is 
for immediate shipment, and at the out- 
side for 30 days. Active shipping in- 
structions are enabling mills to maintain 
a fair percentage of operation. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Although indi- 
vidual sales last week were small, they 
were numerous, and some of the local 





mills report a larger percentage of their 
capacities sold than for several weeks. 
Such purchases, however, were to care 
for immediate requirements. The baking 
trade is buying very guardedly. 

Exports.—Trade is dull, and limited 
to sales of clears and straights to Latin 
America, Those countries have been buy- 
ing carefully for some time, and stocks 
are small. It is likely that this trade 
will continue for the balance of the crop 

ear. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, March 20: soft winter short 
patent $8.15@8.50 bbl, straight $7.25@ 
7.15, first clear $6.40@6.90; hard winter 
short patent $8@8.30, straight $7.30@ 
7.60, first clear $6.25@6.60; spring first 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.80 
@8.10, first clear $6.60@7. 

j WHEAT 

Cash demand for wheat was demoral- 
ized the latter part of the week by the 
severe break in futures. Milling demand 
for both hard and soft wheat fell off 
considerably. Receipts last week were 
218 cars, against 149 in the previous 
week, Cash prices, March 20: No. 2 red 
$1.66 bu, No. 3 red $1.65, No. 4 red $1.62; 
No. 2 hard, $1.61@1.62. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 14-20 ......eeseeees 24,800 39 
Previous week ......-++:+:. 21,200 33 
VOOF ABO «.cccccccccccccce 17,000 27 
Two years a@8O ....-.+++++ 37,400 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 14-80 ....cccccccsas 40,900 47 
Previous week .......+.++ 48,400 56 
VOAF ABO wcccccsscscccsece 29,200 34 
Two years AZO .....--+++: 40,400 46 


NOTES 


E. L. Stancliff, general manager of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., spent 
several days in the central states on busi- 
ness last week. 

Eugene C. Dreyer and Charles B. 
Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission Co., 
are on a three weeks’ business trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Fay Reid, Little Rock, Ark., represen- 
tative in that state for the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., spent two days at the 
company’s home office last week. 

Optimism over the volume of business 
which will be done in the Mississippi val- 
ley during the rest of the year was ex- 
pressed at a meeting of the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas shippers’ advisory board in 
St. Louis last week. C. V. Topping, Kan- 
sas City, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, attended the meeting 
and stated that Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma will produce a much larger 
wheat crop this year than they did last. 


NEW ORLEANS 
There has been no appreciable amount 
of flour sent through this port to Europe 
for many months, but the movement to 
Latin America, Cuba in particular, has 
increased notably. 


Flour prices, March 18: 
co Winter—-— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $9.35 $8.65 $10.15 
95 per cent ....... 9.00 8.25 . 9.25 
100 per cent ...... 8.70 7.95 8.55 
© OEVPEPP LCT TET ee 8.35 7.65 8.15 
First clear ....... 8.00 7.30 7.20 
Second clear ...... sone 7.00 6.50 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 30,531 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended March 18, according to figures 
supplied by five of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 
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United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,975 
bags; Santiago, 1,500; Kingston, 1,050; 
Puerto Limon, 200; Colon, 2,000; Pan- 
ama City, 100; Tumaco, 75; Guayaquil, 
2,350; Buenaventura, 460; Mollendo, 
1,000; La Guayra, 171; Punta Arenas, 
50; Livingston, 100; Cozumel, 100; Belize, 
800; Puerto Barrios, 990. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 500; 
Cienfuegos, 850; Bluefields, 225. 

Orr Fruit & Steamshilp Co: Kingston, 
975. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 2,000; Havana, 2,450; Panama 
City, 100. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 250; Sagua 
la Grande, 1,250; Caibarien, 700; Nuevi- 
tas, 1,750; Puerto Tarafa, 125; Cardenas, * 
1,025; Havana, 2,600; Vera Cruz, 8,700. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended March 18: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 300 Livingston .... 100 
SR. i wo pe 115 Manzanillo .... 1,739 
Arecibo ...... 450 Matanzas ..... 250 
BCU cewsaces 150 Mayaguez ..... 485 
SEE G6. «ah isin wis 606 Mollendo ...... 1,000 
Belize Pa ee 300 Nuevitas ...... 1,750 
Bluefields ..... 710 Panama City .. 450 
Buenaventura . 460 Ponce ......... 1,510 
Caibarien ...... 700 Progreso ...... 1,000 
Cape Gracias .. 44 Puerto Barrios. 990 
Cardenas ...... 125 Pto. Castella .. 650 
ee 65 Puerto Limon... 200 
Cienfuegos .... 2,156 Puerto Mexico.. 50 
Colon ......... 2,250 Puerto Tarafa.. 125 
Cozumel ....... 100 Punta Arenas.. 50 
Frontera ...... 1,650 Sagua la Grande 1,250 
Georgetown ... 215 San Juan ..... 2,075 
Guayaquil ..... 2,350 Santa Clara ... 255 
eee 11,936 Santiago ...... 2,054 
Kingston ...... 3,990 Tumaco ....... 75 
La Celba ...... 280 Vera Cruz ....11,700 
La Guayra .... 446 


In addition to the above, 3,800 bus 
wheat were sent to Progreso and 3,743 to 
Tampico; 1,600 bags oats to San Juan, 
300 to Cienfuegos, and 100 to Santiago; 
200 bags bran to Progreso, and 150 to 
Havana; 814 bags feed to Cardenas, 477 
to Puerto Castella, 400 to Havana, 300 to 
Mayaguez and 100 to Aguadilla; 1,600 
bags malt to Progreso. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on March 
18 as follows: wheat, 182,000 bus; corn, 
404,000; oats, 42,000; barley, 2,000. 


NOTES 


Oscar Moore, of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., was a recent visitor 
here. 

McNeal Kohnke, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is on a business trip along the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast. 

H. L. O'Bannon, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., is calling on the bakery trade 
in northern Louisiana. 

R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., spent the past week at Opelousas, 
visiting the St. Landry Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. 

George P. Thompson has been chosen 
president of the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation of New Orleans for the fif- 
teenth consecutive year. 

John Y. Patrick, of the corn products 
department, and H. J. Bronschwig, of 
the Budweiser malt department, of. An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, were re- 
cent visitors here. 

R. A. Suttivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Buying of flour continues only for im- 
mediate requirements, as the trade has 
little faith in prices. Mills are firmer. 
Farming operations are delayed. De- 
mand is slow, and jobbers are indifferent 
about stocking up. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, on March 18: soft winter short 
patents $9.75@10.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $8.65@9.25; western soft patents 
$8.50@8.75, semihard $8.25; hard winter 
short patents $8.90@9.25, standard pat- 
ents $8.60@9; spring wheat short patents 
$9.85@10.25, standard patents $9.55@ 
9.75; blended patent $8.35@8.75. 


NOTES 


A. D. Grissam, secretary-treasurer of 
the Central Milling Co., was in Missis- 
sippi last week. 

E. J. Price, southern sales manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was here 
last week. 

H. S. Fulcher, local representative of 
the Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., 
was in Atlanta, Ga., last week. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 









































































































































































































Se Ma tee 


E€HICAGO: DISTRICT 


ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 


5 ¥ Ss SNS Sy 


SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
108 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address: “Palmking” 


CHICAGO 

Current buying of flour is of small pro- 
portions, sales consisting mainly of one- 
or two-car lots for near-by shipment. 
Retail trade is buying steadily, but large 
users remain out of the market. The 
price situation is very unsatisfactory, 
and many brokers and others complain 
about quotations being named by some 
mills, which seem willing to sell at most 
any level. Little business results from 
these methods, and only tends to demor- 
alize the local market. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Widely scat- 
tered sales of small quantities of patents 
are being made, but there is no snap to 
the demand, and buyers are so used to 
being quoted low prices that their bids in 
many instances do not even cover conver- 
sion charges. This is not surprising, how- 
ever, as several spring wheat mills have 
invited such bids by the prices they have 
quoted during recent weeks. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There has been 
little improvement in demand for south- 
western brands, although a number of 
sales ranging from single cars to 1,000 
bbls were made last week. These were 
mainly to distributors, and only a few to 
bakers. There is no forward buying. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Prices are grad- 
ually working lower. They have not 
reached a level yet, however, in line with 
buyers’ ideas. Consequently, new busi- 
ness remains extremely light. Cracker 
bakers are not oversupplied, but most of 
them have ample stocks to carry them for 
another 30 days. 

Rye Flour.—Demand lacks snap, sales 
being confined to single car lots. Com- 
petition between mills is very keen, and 
complaints about price cutting are in- 
creasing. Local output totaled 8,000 bbls 
last week, compared with 5,000 the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, March 
20, at $4.80@5.15 bbl, jute, medium $4.60 
@4.90, and dark $3.75@3.95. 

Durum.—Shipping directions against 
old contracts are free, but new business 
is not active. Only those whose stocks 
are exhausted are buying, and then only 
single car lots. No. 2 semolina was quot- 
ed, March 20, at 4c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 44%4c; No. 8 semolina, 4'4¢; 
durum patent, 3/4@4'e. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
March 20, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.30@9 bbl, standard patent 
$7.85(@8.60, first clear $6.75@7.40, second 
clear $3.90@4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.15@8.90, 95 per cent patent $7.85 
@8.35, straight $7.70@8.20, first clear 
$6.60@7; soft winter short patent $8.15@ 
8.90, standard patent $7.80@8.40, straight 
$7.60@8.20, first clear $6.75@7.25. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 14-20 .. . 40,000 26,000 90 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
BOOMS GEO sccccrsce 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 $1,000 17 


CASH WHEAT 


Prices on cash wheat were lower last 
week, in sympathy with the break in the 
options, but premiums on hard winters 
and spring were firmer at the week end. 
Demand was good from outside mills 
for wheat out of store, and sales of No. 2 
hard were made on a basis of 844¢ over 
May, f.o.b. Stocks of this kind are get- 
ting low. Local mills picked up the few 
cars of good wheat offered, both of red 
and hard winters. Receipts were 73 cars, 
against 42 the week before, and 111 a 
year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 11@12c 
over May, No. 2 red 10@I1Ie over, No. 8 
red 8@9c over; No. 1 hard 7@9c over, 
No, 2 hard 5@7%c over, No. 8 hard May 





Correspondent at Milwaukee 
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price to 5c over; No. 1 dark northern 3@ 
10e over, No. 2 dark 2@8c over, No. 1 
northern 2@8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.70%@ 
1.71% bu, No. 2 red $1.699%,@1.70%, No. 
3 red $1.67%,@1.68%; No. 1 hard $1.66% 
@1.68%,, No. 2 hard $1.64%@1.67%, No. 
3 hard $1.59%@1.64%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.62%@1.69%, No. 1. northern 
$1.61% @1.67%. 

CASH RYE 

Cash rye was also much lower, and 
there were steady sales out of store to 
mills. Receipts totaled 12 cars, against 
2 the week previous, and 22 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at 8244@838c bu. 


SPECIAL TRAIN FOR BAKERS 


H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., has 
arranged for a special train for retail 
bakers and others who intend to visit 
the annual convention of the Associate 
Bakers of America and the equipment 
exposition to be held at St. Louis the 
week of May 3-8. The special will be 
run over the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
leaving Chicago on May 2 at 10 p.m., and 
arriving at St. Louis at 8 a.m. the fol- 
lowing day. Those desiring reservations 
on this train are requested to get in 
touch with H. N. Weinstein, 332 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


NOTES 

H. J. Owens, vice president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was a re- 
cent visitor in this market. 

R. W. Goodell, of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago on 
March 15 on his way east on a business 
trip. 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., called 
on the trade in Chicago and Milwaukee 
last week. 

Grant De Groat, of the Chicago office 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, called on trade in Indiana 
last week. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, president of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Millers’ National Federation’s 
Chicago offices last week. 

A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, was in Chicago last week.. He left 
later for eastern markets. 


I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a several weeks’ 
pleasure trip in the South. 

J. C. MeCracken, of the MacBayer 
Co., Cincinnati, was in Chicago recently 
on his way to Topeka, Kansas, where he 
had been called by the illness of his sister. 

Official quotations on the Chicago 
Board of Trade are now being broadcast 
over radio station WLS, the Sears-Roe- 
buck Agricultural Foundation, wave 
length 345 meters. 

A regular meeting of the Flour Job- 
bers’ Exchange of Chicago was held at 
the University Club on March 16. The 
credit situation in this market was dis- 
cussed very thoroughly. 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, passed 
through Chicago March 17. He was re- 
turning from a_ several weeks’ trip 
through the South and Kast. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin 
& Son, and Phelps Cowan, of William 
Cowan & Co., flour brokers, were on the 
sick list last week, due to an epidemic of 
influenza in Chicago, 

J. F. Frisbie, of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas, was in Chi- 
cago, March 20, conferring with B. N. 
Lathrop, general Illinois and Indiana 
representative, and the following sales- 
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men: J. B. Hartman, Rockford, Ill; J. 
F. Kriegbaum, Churubusco, Ind; H. O. 
Holderman, Bremen, Ind. 

Frank M. Cole, of the Radial Ware- 
house Co. and the W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, and president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, was 
in Chicago March 19 conferring with of- 
ficers of the local flour club. He left for 
New York, and expects to be in Philadel- 
phia shortly to arrange for dates for the 
annual convention of the national body to 
be held in that city. 

A party of business men headed by 
John A. Bunnell, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, left March 16 in a 
special car attached to the Panama Lim- 
ited for a tour of the Southwest. This 
trip is being made in connection with the 
Chicago cotton market. After a day at 
New Orleans, the delegation will go to 
Houston, Texas, and thence by steamer 
through the ship canal to Galveston for 
the two-day convention of the Texas Cot- 
ton Association. 


MILWAUKEE 
Business dropped off when wheat 


slumped last week, and it was difficult to 
get response to solicitation, particularly 
as flour prices did not reflect the full ex- 
tent of the decline in grain. There is lit- 
tle confidence in values. Competition is 
very keen, and the few sales effected ap- 
pear to be based on substantial conces- 
sions made by mills in order to keep up 
production. Quotations, March 20: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$8.75@9.40 bbl, straight $8.40@8.80, first 
clear $6.90@7.40, and second clear $4.75 
@4.95 in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The call for Kansas patent remains 
confined to small lots for quick shipment, 
confidence in prices being lacking. Most 
of the business is done by jobbers, and 
even this trade is reported very light. 
Some of the larger customers have mod- 
erate supplies on hand or on mill books, 
and are disinterested. Quotations, March 
20: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $8.50@9.25 bbl, straight $8.25@8.70, 
first clear $6.60@7.15, and second clear 
$4.50@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye is weak with wheat, and many 
buyers expect to see it go lower, so those 
who are not forced to buy flour are mere- 
ly watching trends. Occasionally a car- 
load is sold, but only when the price is 
exceedingly attractive. Dark is a drug 
on the market, and other grades move 
very slowly. Quotations, March 20: 
fancy patent $5.20@5.35 bbl, pure white 
$5.10@5.25, medium $4.75@5, pure dark 
$4.10@4.20, and ordinary dark $3.75@ 
4.05, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain markets are weak and 
sharply lower on good crop news, al- 
though the movement is more restricted 
and demand is fair. Wheat last week de- 
clined 8c bu, rye 4@5c, corn 6@7c, oats 
2c, and barley 1@2c. Closing quotations, 
March 20: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.57@1.68 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


On April 6 the Chicago office of 
The Northwestern Miller will be 
moved to Room 719, Old Colony 
Life Building, 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard. The building at 108 
South La Salle Street, in which 
The Northwestern Miller’s Chicago 
branch has been located for the 
past four years, is to be vacated. 
The new office is just across the 
street and a half block west from 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 
























$1.63@1.65, No. 1 red winter $1.68@1.69, 
No. 1 durum $1.29@1.31; No. 2 rye, 82% 
@83%,c; No. 3 white oats, 39%2.@40c; 
malting barley 61@72c, pearling 72@7isc. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 14-20 ...... 12,000 3,900 32 
Previous week - 12,000 3,600 0 
OE is onda e war 12,000 7,100 60 
Two years ago..... 12,000 3,850 } 
Three years ago... 16,000 1,000 7 
Four years ago.... 16,000 7,000 44 
Five years ago..... 24,000 5,910 5 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaul.ce 
for the week ending March 20, as report- 





ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipmen 
1926 1925 142 
Flour, bbls... 26,250 24,110 17,236 
Wheat, bus.. 53,200 123,200 27.100 
Corn, bus.... 76,640 251,835 50 121.961 
Oats, bus.... 208,260 94,500 92,400 194. :00 
Barley, bus.. 210,820 25 420,880 37.60 
Rye, bus..... 5,660 320 15,100 37.750 
Feed, tons... 530 700 «2,436 3.12 
NOTES 
Walter Ahrens, for 11 years with M. 
Kroos & Son, Sheboygan, Wis., |ias 


leased the Kolberg Building, Howards 
Grove, and is opening a general mer- 
chandise establishment, which will include 
a large flour and feed department. 

William A. Hottensen, president of 
the W. M. Bell Co., grain dealers, was 
nominated without opposition for prvsi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce at the annual caucus held March 
20. The election will be held April 15 

Philip Orth, Sr., president of the Philip 
Orth Co., jobber in flour, bakery ima- 
terials and equipment, celebrated _ his 
eighty-first birthday anniversary on 
March 17 with a family dinner at the 
home, 443 Newberry Boulevard, Mil- 
waukee. 

W. A. Walker, director of barberry 
eradication in Wisconsin, upon leaving 
Madison for Washington to attend a bhar- 
berry conference said that a total of 
2,896,030 barberry bushes have been de- 
stroyed in this state since the campaign 
was instituted in 1918. 


L. E. Mevrr. 








Combating the Weird Works of the Food Faddists 


by chemists, biologists, dietitians, 

doctors and experts in nutrition in 
which endless chapters have devoted 
thousands of pages to telling the story of 
food, its source, preparation and use. 
But much of the value of all the discus- 
sion is lost, says Baking Technology, be- 
cause no way has yet been devised for 
sifting facts from foolishness. Far more 
writers have tried to steer the nutritional 
habits of man without any intelligent 
knowledge of what they were talking 
about than have recognized authorities in 
the field. 

For every McCollum, Sherman, or 
Rose, a dozen self-appointed publicists 
have turned to the profitable business of 
exploiting public health in terms of how 
to live on raw food, on meatless diets, on 
branny and indigestible breads, on the 
amazing régimes which having proven 
interesting or helpful to a few devotees 
are forthwith urged as the only true way 
to dietetic happiness. 

And these books of delusions and fads 
have large sales. Men who go to recog- 
nized authorities when they need help in 
selecting a proper ration for a dairy cow 
follow the nutritional notions of writers 
who cannot distinguish between mineral 


Soy ch of books have been written 





salts and vitamins, and buy pretty pack- 
ages of simple salt mixtures with which 
to correct the inadequacies of their own 
diet. Women who find their bathroom 
scales tipping at higher readings as the 
years slow down metabolic processes, (urn 
to the columns of the beauty specialists 
for advice on the choice of foods. 

Is there any balm in Gilead for | hese 
deluded seekers for girlish lines and 
youthful figures? Is sound advice on the 
use of food in the human family im pos- 
sible to secure? 

What methods can be developed which 
will make it realatively as easy to cloose 
food for a child in the nursery as {or 4 
lamb in a sheepfold? And why is i! not 
just as possible to feed a man for maxi 
mum efficiency as it is a race horse’ It 
should be. Theoretically it is. Bui‘ hv 
man animals are not amenable to mass 
feeding when they have a chance to for 
age for themselves. And in the in/inite 
variety of social conditions, home an 
business life, foods and methods of serv 
ing, as well as in the varying ages ° 
those who gather around the table, a mass 
of circumstances arises to make the feed 
ing of human beings with a full appreci* 
tion of the needs of every individual * 
very difficult thing to do. 
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BErl@ Fore 


TOLEDO 
wheat market slumped last week, 
ind buyers are probably congratulating 


themselves that they didn’t book any 
flour on the advance. The break of 6¥Yec 
on March 19 was almost sensational. To 
be consistent, the market should present- 
ly advanee as much, or more, than it has 
declined, for that seems to be its only 
rul- of action. Extreme fluctuations in 
the week ending March 13 covered a 
range of 2le bu, and last week started 
out equally promising. 

Sundry people discourse learnedly on 
the wheat situation, marshaling alleged 
facts in support of their hypothesis, but 


meantime the market goes up and then 
down, without material change in funda- 
me ! conditions, until one is tempted 
té irvel at the inoperation of basic 
f s of control. There seems to be 
n ng so unscientific, whimsical and 
fl as the course of the market in its 
response to speculative interests. 

| miller has reached a state of ac- 
quiescence which accepts this condition 
as inevitable order of things, while 
he st be aware of the adverse influence 
wl it exerts in thwarting and wreck- 
in prosperity of his business. Even 
if were so inclined, he doesn’t know 
ho » go about making his resentment 
eff e. 

It this situation—that the price of 


wheal is not at any time clearly deter- 
minced by a clean-cut and _ scientific 
knowledge of conditions, but is subject 
to speculative influences—that has con- 
tributed to the unsettlement of the in- 
dustry. Suecess in it turns upon un- 


known and unpredictable happenings 
which nobody can forecast. It is a sort 
of game of blind man’s buff. Much of 
this speculation has been encouraged by 
trading in futures, and many millers are 
reaching the point where they would 
not regret having it done away with. 

It is remarkable that the industry 
functions as well as it does, with the 


market for its raw material subverted 
to other purposes, In the baking busi- 
ness, with a fixed price for bread, which 
can be advanced when conditions war- 
rant, and sold in a small and inexpensive 
unit, these fluctuations can be absorbed, 
but the miller must reflect daily these 
changes in his price for flour, without any 
safe and sure hedge against them. 

This is not the only cause of the dull- 
ness of the milling business in this sec- 
tion, hut it is one of them, and a potent 
one. It is a cause which shows no sign 
or promise of being remedied for the bal- 
ance of this crop. It is difficult to see 
how any soft wheat miller can make any 


money under present conditions, or even 
hold his own. 

hi sounds like a pessimistic tirade, 
but it is a fact that operation conditions 
have become most unsatisfactory, and 


are hedged about with unfair handicaps. 
Only occasional sales are being made to 
estoblished trade. Buyers have no con- 
fidence in price levels, whether they are 
up or down, and take only such flour as 
their near-by requirements demand. The 


need of business is so great that there is 
always some miller who will cut the 
Price, and it is almost impossible to sell 
flour at a profit. It may be doubted if 
there is any other industry of such 


Vital charaeter which operates so nearly 
on © no-profit basis, 

'oledo millers were not bidding for 
Wheat, but the bid price of the Toledo 
grain trade for No. 2 red was $1.68% 
bu, Voledo rate points, on March 19. 

“ort winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, March 19, at $8.30@ 


‘00 bbl, and local springs at $8.60@8.65, 
in OS's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
ep by mills represented at To- 


with a combined weekly capacity of 
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48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BEGG BOWES. ovr evevessconse 36,300 76 
Previous week ....ccsersee 35,500 74 
BORE GOD. cei ccscicorcadece 28,900 60 
TWO FORTS ABO .cccccceccee BB,100 76 
Three years ago .......... 32,600 68 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana anc 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


=~ 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 14-20 ..... 55,500 25,305 45 
Previous week ... 58,200 30,641 2 
FO ae 104,760 44,333 42 
Two years ago.... 115,260 67,437 58 
Three years ago.. 101,550 53,552 52 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 20, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments- 


1926 1925 1926 925 
Wheat, bus.. 121,800 53,870 18,200 92,320 
Corn, bus.... 83,750 88,475 98,750 39,575 
Oats, bus.... 141,450 216,135 53,300 335,035 


NOTES 

I. C. Chase, president of the United 
Mills Corporation, Grafton, was on 
*change here on March 20. 

L. A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, went to Chicago, March 19, 
to meet his father, A. Mennel, who was 
returning from California, 

H. W. Colvin, representing the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was in 
Toledo last week calling on his local rep- 
resentative, George C. Pickard. 


NORFOLK 

The stocks are extremely light, and a 
great deal of buying in small lots is tak- 
ing place. ‘The trade anxiously is await- 
ing some settling influence. 

Quotations, March 19: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.85@10.25 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.20@9.50; Kansas top pat- 
ents $9.45@9.65, second patents $8.75@ 
9.15; winter wheat patents $8.90@9.15, 
second patents $8.50@8.80. 

+ . 


Thomas Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., called on the 
trade in this territory recently. 

Joseru A. Leste, Jr. 


ATLANTA 

Flour is moving slowly, with a quiet 
demand. Stocks are moderate, but suf- 
ficient to meet requirements. Prices are 
about unchanged. Quotations, on March 
20: standard patents $9.55@9.75 bbl, hard 
wheat patents $9.35@9.65. Bakers are 
well supplied with flour, and their trade 
continues steady. 

J. Hore TicNner. 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was fairly active last week, a decided 
increase occurring in the volume of new 
sales. They were mostly in small lots. 
The aggregate business was larger than 
for some weeks, and as a result there 
was expansion of production by the mills. 
Many buyers, however, are evidently still 
holding off. No unusual activity is ex- 
pected during the remainder of the old 
crop season, but it is thought that there 
will continue a fair demand. Many job- 
bers are expected to come into the mar- 
ket to replenish supplies. 

Flour prices are almost nominal, on 
account of recent irregular conditions in 
wheat. Quotations, on March 20: best 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.15@ 
10.40 bbl; standard patent, $9.40@9.75; 
straights, $8.75@9.25; first clears, $7.50 
@8. 

A moderate demand for Minnesota and 
western flours is reported by rehandlers, 
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with sales mostly in small lots. Quota- 
tions, March 20: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, $9.75@10 bbl; hard winter short 
patent, $8.75@9.25; standard grades, 30 
@50c less. 

Movement of wheat is light. Mills are 
beginning to cut into surplus holdings. 
No, 2 red, with bill, March 20, was quoted 
at $1.88@1.91 bu, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 14-20 161,220 92,724 57 
Previous week 170,820 84,735 49.6 
Year ago - 152,520 76,989 50.4 


Two years ago... 201,420 104,430 51.8 
Three years ago.. 202,320 109,098 53.9 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported by the Grain Exchange: 
March 20 March 13 


Flour, bbls ... 46,900 47,800 
Wheat, bus 579,500 511,500 
Corn, bus . 278,500 278,500 
Oats, bus . 282,500 341,500 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last week 
were 154 cars. 

I. N. Smoot is now salesman in middle 
Tennessee territory for the Colonial Mill- 
ing Co. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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EVANSVILLE 

Flour sales last week were small with 
some of the mills, and fair with others. 
The range of wheat in Chicago is held 
by some millers to keep the market un- 
steady. Quotations, March 19, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat best patent $9.75@10 bbl, 
first patent $9.60, straights $8@9.40; 
Kansas, $9@9.50; spring, $9.25; clears, in 
jutes, first $6@8, second $5.75@7.25. 
W. W. Ross. 





THE OLD-TIME DOUGH BRAKE 

The bakery equipment department of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., flour, ete., 
asserts that bakers in southern Louisiana 
and Mississippi are turning back to the 
old-time dough brake. Mr. Fischer, who 
is in charge of this department, said that 
half a dozen of those devices were or- 
dered last week. Six months ago there 
was absolutely no demand for them. Mr. 
Fischer is of the view that the demand 
for this brake is because the flour 
worked is dark, and that the brake is 
necessary to get a whiter bread and cake. 


A recent executive decree placed chick- 
en feed on the free list for importation 
into Costa Rica. 








Bakery Goods Displacing Old-Time Hot Biscuits 
on Southern Oklahoma Tables 


with a toasted loaf of baker’s bread 

on the breakfast table of the aver- 
age southern Oklahoma family is a task 
that bakers of that section have under- 
taken. It was regarded as virtually 
hopeless five years ago, for a majority 
of the residents were of southern extrac- 
tion and set in the ways of their ances- 
tors so far as that principal food feature 
of the morning repast was concerned. 

During that five years the bakers have 
nearly demolished the wall of opposition 
to the “brought-on” loaf, and have re- 
duced family baking in all its phases 
more than 50 per cent. This has been 
done mainly among what is known as 
the middle class. In the log cabin at the 
back of the field, and in the small board 
cottage that sits in the sun beside the 
highway, bread and pies and cakes are 
baked as of old. In the homes of most 
of the rich, where servants are em- 
ployed, baking is done in the family 
kitchen. 

How the baker has battered his way 
into small town and rural homes is told 
in the experience of C. L. Chasteen, Mari- 
etta, owner and operator of the only 
bakery in Love County. He entered 
business four years ago, determined first 
to turn out products as good as can be 
made in the home; and second, to make 
the people believe they were as good “as 
mother used to bake.” By constant per- 
sonal contact with the people, by con- 
sistent newspaper advertising and by 
announcements on the screens of picture 
shows he reached all classes of people, 
and business so increased that in the 
four years he has installed almost an en- 
tirely new plant in order to continue to 
make good. Country merchants. who 
truck goods 25 to 30 miles out of Mari- 
etta nearly always take bread and cakes 
and pies from the bakery along with the 
other foods bought at wholesale. 

Southern Oklahoma people have a pe- 
culiar fondness for sweet goods. Espe- 
cially does their taste demand cakes. A 
scientific study of tastes was made by 
Mr. Chasteen, and this he followed with 
the scientific development of what he 
called a package cake. When it was 
ready he advertised it, and in two hours 
a hungry populace bought all he had and 
was calling for more. It is now difficult 
to make enough package cakes to supply 
the demand. Fruit cakes and layer 
cakes made at the bakery also have been 
popularized. Bakeshop products now 
largely take the place of home made 
products at most singing conventions, 
country picnics and social gatherings. 

The craving for sweets is stronger per- 
haps among the Indians than among the 
whites in southern Oklahoma. Discovery 
of this was made by F. J. Carter, a bak- 
er at Madill, who operates the only bak- 
ery in Marshall County, during the year 
that he has been engaged in the business. 


[) ithe toast a plate of hot biscuits 


Cakes, pies and all manner of confec- 
tions that a baker may have the initiative 
to make are bits of delectability on the 
palates of the redskins, and during the 
period when they are receiving cash al- 
lowances from the government no small 
part of their income is used in stripping 
the bakery of every piece of sweet goods 
in sight. When payment periods are on, 
country merchants lay in larger stocks of 
bakery goods, and this has reacted to 
the general betterment of their business. 
In many farm homes of Marshall County 
the overworked housekeeper has aban- 
doned baking, and thereby slightly light- 
ened the burden of her load. 

In Bryan County the bakery has popu- 
larized itself to an unusual extent. John 
Willhoite, a baker at Durant for 20 years, 
says he sells more goods to country mer- 
chants in a week than he did in a month 
10 years ago, and it is somewhat singular 
that buying is nearly as heavy in winter 
as in summer. His business in January 
and February of this year, he says, was 
like the average run in July and August. 
The growing popularity of bakery goods 
virtually is of as much import as growth 
of population or seasons of better 
finances. Mr. Willhoite, during the win- 
ter just closing, did 40 per cent more 
business than was done during the pre- 
vious one, 

The small town baker in southern Okla- 
homa is worried little by competition of 
syndicate bakeries, for the latter are 
situated 100 to 150 miles from the little 
baker's field of trade; besides, both coun- 
try people and town people have become 
particular in the matter of age of bread 
and sweet goods. The little baker can 
deliver them stuff hot from the oven 
every morning. It is not fastidiousness 
that causes the well-to-do farmer who 
lives on a state highway, and himself 
drives a flivver, to spurn the day-old loaf 
of bread, but the cause may lie in the 
fact that he, like the man in town, is 
living at a speed as fast proportionately 
as that of the flivver over the old horse 
and buggy. 

Toast for breakfast is yet a novelty 
to many farm hands who used to con- 
sume six to eight fat biscuits before 
hitching old Beck to the plow, and many 
of them yet regard it as the delicate re- 
past of a delicate person unacquainted 
with 10 hours of wrestling daily with 
grubs and stumps in new ground. The 
hot biscuit must be provided for men of 
such taste. No matter where one drifts 
in the sap oaks country of the old Indian 
nations of Oklahoma’s south side, he’ll 
never get out of ear range of the old 
timer who, in a reminiscent fever, will 
declare that one of the brightest spots 
in his memory, perhaps a spot now 30 
years old, is a hot biscuit breakfast on 
which he and his pals feasted after a 
fruitless night of fishing or a lucky night 
of trapping “down on the creek.” 
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The Moot Question of America’s Per 
Capita Flour Consumption 


By A. F. G. Raikes 


N a recently issued bulletin, Sydney 
| Anderson, president of the Millers’ 

National Federation, presents figures 
which show that per capita flour and 
wheat consumption in this country have 
declined alarmingly since 1889. He points 
out that this decline, in terms of the 
present population, is equivalent to 30,- 
000,000 bbls flour, and he asks: “What 
are we going to do about it?” 

While the matter of the per capita 
flour consumption in the United States 
is of necessity more or less a matter of 
conjecture, other figures gathered from 
sources that are reasonably reliable indi- 
cate that the decline has not been s0 se- 
rious as the president of the Federation 
believes. Although Mr. Anderson has 
set forth his statistics by calendar years, 
whereas other information on the sub- 
ject has been compiled by crop years, it 
may be of interest to compare the Fed- 
eration’s figures with those of the con- 
flicting authorities. 

Mr. Anderson, in his calculation, finds 
that the per capita flour consumption in 
the United States in 1924 was .9335 bbls, 
the lowest point having been reached in 
1921, when the consumption was, placed at 
8936 bbls. ‘Statistics compiled by Rus- 
sell’s Commercial News indicate that the 
per capita consumption in 1924, in terms 
of the population estimate used by the 
Federation, namely 112,078,000, was 1.01 
bbls, while figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller lead to the belief 
that 1.02 bbls were consumed per head 
in the United States during the crop 
year 1923-24. Figures published by Dr. 
A. E. Taylor, of the Food Research In- 
stitute, Leland Stanford University, put 
the average per capita consumption in 
the eight years ended 1921 at 1.09 bbls, 
which is only .05 bbl less than Mr. An- 
derson’s estimate of the per capita con- 
sumption in 1889. 

It cannot be doubted that the con- 
sumption of flour in the United States 
has decreased since 1889; Mr. Anderson 
gives two reasons which would sufficient- 
ly explain this almost patent fact. These 
are the development of commercial bak- 
ing and the increased purchasing power 
of the American public, which has 
turned it from its “best and cheapest 
food” to more expensive and probably 
less nutritious foods. The importance of 
the development of commercial baking 
cannot be too largely stressed in attempt- 
ing to account for the apparent decline 
in the consumption of flour. More scien- 
tific methods of bread baking have led, 
not only to the practical elimination of 
waste at the hands of the housewife, but 
have enabled the baker to produce more 
loaves of bread per barrel than the 
housewife could make. Another factor 
that would tend to decrease the present- 
day consumption of flour is the large 
amount of sugar, milk, yeast and short- 
ening that goes into the modern loaf, 
thereby decreasing the quantity of flour 
used. Mr. Anderson does not make clear 
precisely what he means when he lays 
part of the blame for the decrease in con- 
sumption at the feet of commercial bak- 
ing; it is not clear if he means that more 
loaves per barrel are now obtained, or if 
he would imply that, now that the baking 
of bread has been taken out of mother’s 
hands, less of it is eaten. 

Mr. Anderson’s table, which he ex- 
plains was compiled partly by himself 
and partly by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is published on this 
page, while in another table are given 
similar figures compiled by Russell’s 
Commercial News and The Northwestern 
Miller for the crop year 1923-24 and 
which are compared to the Federation’s 
statistics f r the calendar year of 1924. 

From an examination of the compara- 
tive table for 1924 it will be found that 
the main difference between the Federa- 
tion’s figures and those of the other two 
sources is the year’s flour output. The 
president of the Federation, in a foot- 
note, explains that the output figures 
were calculated by the Federation, and 
it is not known what system was fol- 
lowed. If, however, the figures published 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census on 
the flour output of merchant mills is 
taken for 1924 and raised to a 100 per 





cent basis, the total will be found to be 
greater than that used by the Federa- 
tion. The census figures are published 
with the information that they represent 
the output of only those mills grinding 
5,000 or more bbls flour annually, and 
this output averages about 85 per cent 
of the country’s total output indicated 
by the 1923 census when only merchant 
mills doing a business of $5,000 annually 
were taken into account. Allowance 
should also be made for the smaller mills, 
of which there are undoubtedly a large 
number not doing a total business ex- 
ceeding $5,000 a year in so far as flour is 
concerned, although they are not neces- 
sarily custom mills for which Mr. Ander- 
son has made allowance in his figure. 
The Northwestern Miller has concluded 
that it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the census figures, therefore, only repre- 
sent about 81 per cent of the output of 
all the flour mills of the United States. 
It is partly in this manner that The 
Northwestern Miller has obtained its es- 
timate of the total flour output of the 


March 24, 1926 


Flour, Wheat—Supply, Distribution and Per Capita Disappearance in the United States, by 
Calendar Years (000’s Omitted) 


Supply— 1889 1899 1904 1909 
On hand Jan. 1, 

bbis ........ 2,102 1,654 1,776 1,701 
Output, bbls... 80,949 103,524 105,365 107,108 
Imports, bblis.. 1 1 26 113 


1914 1919 1921 1923 1924 1925 
3,385 1,592 2,170 2,293 2,406 2,084 
117,756 133,671 112,051 115,644 120,234 116,228 
79 17 966 268 65 ll 


83,052 105,179 107,167 108,922 121,220 125,280 115,187 118,205 122,705 118,223 


12,769 26,450 16,801 16,310 15,989 11,120 
2,596 2,158 2,024 2,406 2,084 1,993 


105,855 106,672 96,362 99,489 104,632 105,210 


97,928 105,003 107,833 110,664 112,078 113,493 


000'S NOT OMITTED 


Totals ... 

Distribution— 
Exports, bbis. 10,451 18,717 11,643 9,688 
On hand Dec. 

31, bbis.... 1,657 1,605 2,218 1,907 
Disappearance, 

Bee evcceoe 70,944 84,857 93,406 97,327 
Population, July 

1, number .. 61,775 74,799 82,601 90,691 
Per capita dis- 

appearance, 

Dbis ...cces 1.1484 1.1345 1.1308 1.0732 


In terms of 
wheat, bus.. 5.48 5.37 5.36 5.04 


1.0810 1.0159 0.8936 0.8990 0.9335 0.9279 


5.08 4.70 4.21 4.23 4.31 4.26 








United States in the crop year 1923-24; 
the method used by Russell’s Commer- 
cial News is not known, but it will be seen 
that its results are more in agreement 
with The Northwestern Miller’s than 
those of the Federation. 

Another factor which encourages The 
Northwestern Miller to believe that its 
figures are not grossly out of line with 
the facts is that the apparent domes- 
tic wheat disappearance approximately 
agrees with the amount of wheat it would 








Short Time Breads 
By B. W. Dedrick 


Head of the Flour Milling Division, Pennsylvania State College 


HE accompanying photographs give 
some idea of baking results with 
short or quick fermenting periods 
and no-dough-time doughs, at Pennsyl- 
vania State College flour milling division. 
In placing for photographing, the 
loaves got somewhat changed as to posi- 
tion. These breads are made with 
straight doughs and short-time process. 
Two loaves, Nos. 4 and 5, were made 
with no-dough-time or simply panary 
fermentation. Nos. 1 and 4 breads were 
made using compressed yeast, obtained 
from a local bakery, the others using the 
ordinary compressed yeast (fresh) sold 
in stores. It will be observed that the 
baker’s yeast works more rapidly under 
the same conditions, same quantity used, 
than the ordinary yeast, shortening the 
fermenting period from 30 to 40 per cent, 
giving a larger volume and more oven 


spring. 


gredients, except in the case of No. 3, 
in which two grams of an extract were 
added. 

The total time from start to finish in- 
cludes the mixing, kneading, fermenting 
and baking. (Baking time, 22 to 25 min- 
utes.) 


o-——— M inutes—————- 
Fer- 
Total time menting Proofing 
MAS ccd vevicerede 108 52 28 
SS Per rer ee 176 90 60 
WI B cecccccecvees 98 45 25 
We B] cccvscveveeeer 52 $27 
WO, BD oc ccvecosavesee 85 *56 


*Panary fermentation. 


Oven 

Volume spring 

c.c. Color Texture inches 

Bm Bs osue 540 98.5 98.0 1% 
No. 2 ..... 520 99.5 99.0 5 
No. 3 ..... 626 99.0 $9.0 1% 
No. 4. . 575 100.0 100.0 1% 
No. 6 wcsce 625 100.0 100.0 1% 
Two loaves were made using 300 








Figure 2 


With the no-dough-time breads the 
mixing was four minutes, and dough di- 
rect to pan. With the other, three min- 
utes to jar and two to three minutes’ 
molding to pan. One third more yeast 
and sugar was used with the no-dough- 
time breads, with increase in temperature 
of fermenting cabinet, as: 94 to 95 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for these, and 90 for 
the others. The temperature in cabinet 
and oven (450 degrees Fahrenheit) con- 
trolled by thermostat. Nos. 1, 2 and 8 
were fermented in graduated glass jars, 
and allowed to go until they attained a 
volume of 450 c.c. 

These small loaves were made using 
100 grams flour with 56 c.c. water; yeast, 
sugar, lard and salt being the other in- 


grams flour, with baker’s yeast. The aver- 
age total time was 85 minutes. Two 
loaves were made using 250 grams flour. 
The average total time was 60 minutes. 
Textures were very fine, and volumes 
large, the oven spring being two inches. 
This last had a volume of nearly 1,400 
cc. These breads were also no-dough- 
time process. 

The crumb is fine, cakelike in texture 
and consistency, with better flavor than 
the long-time fermentation. 

These breads were made from the same 
flour, ground in college experimental mill 
from winter wheat grown on College Ex- 
perimental Farm in 1925. Four varieties 
composed the blend, viz., Harvest King, 
Leap’s Prolific, Pa. 44 and Marvelous. 


take to grind the quantity of flour esti 
mated as consumed at home. 

It would therefore seem that the main 
disagreement between the Federation's 
estimate and that of The Northwestern 
Miller and Russell’s Commercial News 
is in the manner of estimating the «n- 
nual flour output. It is difficult to say 
which method is correct, but it is pos- 
sible that the Federation’s figures «re 
slightly too low, since the census figures 
themselves, when raised from 85 per cent 
to 100 per cent, thereby making no allow- 
ance for the mills not included in the 
1923 census, amount to more than thie 
total shown by the Federation as the 
output for 1924. 

Be that as it may, the closing para- 
graph of Mr. Anderson’s letter is «'l- 
important. Regardless of whether the 
per capita flour consumption has <e- 
clined .005 or .05 of a barrel since 18%9, 
the message which the president of the 
Federation means to convey to the mein- 
— of that body is equally importait. 
t is: 

“The questions which now confront is 
are, first, is it possible to increase te 
consumption of wheat flour; and, second, 
shall we undertake to do it? If it is to 
be done, it can only be accomplished yy 
a concerted, co-operative effort on the 
part of the mills over a period of yeirs 
through an organization created aid 
financed for the purpose, which must 
have the active and enthusiastic supp: rt 
of the mills in its efforts.” 


COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR 1923-24 
CROP YEAR 








N. W. F 1- 

Supply— Russell’s Miller erat on 

Stocks, July 1..... 6,900 8,000 #2, 106 

SEY 6.0:059%.0.004-6¢ 129,764 130,000 £120, 34 

a Bere 162 162 5 
EY 5 v:0 me's fous 136,826 138,162 122 


Distribution— 
SUE 6 bAdes tian 
Stocks end of crop 

year 6,800 
Disappearance .... 112,773 


17,253 17,263 15,89 


6,000 "2 
114,909 104 





112,078 112,:78 


Population, July 1. 112,078 








Per capita flour 
consumption .... 1.01 1.02 ¢.$ 
*Jan. 1, 1924. tCalendar year. {Dec 1, 
1924. 





PIE AT A GYPSY FUNERAL 

New Orteans, La.—Pie played an imn- 
portant part in the tribal ceremony in 
connection with the burial of Josephine 
Marks, six years old, a member of a bind 
of gypsies that has been encamped near 
Monroe, La. The little girl’s clothing 
was ignited by the camp fire, and she ci ed 
of her injuries New Year’s Day. 

After arrangements had been made (or 
a shroud and a coffin, the father of the 
girl went to the proprietor of a Monroe 
restaurant and told him to prepare places 
for 82 persons. Pie was one of ‘he 
requisites. 

The party assembled about noon, ‘he 
women wore gaudy turbans of red or 
yellow, dresses of wild and barbaric }at- 
tern showing below the Spanish manti|as. 
The men wore the wide felt hat of ‘he 
western ranges. Strong, black coffee ‘vas 
served first. Then came the pie. Tl cre 
were 82 members of the band present, ind 
each had two generous slices. Meat, po- 
tatoes and salad were followed by more 
strong, black coffee. Then the gyp.ies 
settled back comfortably and smoked ig- 
arettes, the women joining the men, 
though some of the older ones seeiied 
to prefer clay pipes. 





Dairy cows in England and Wiles 
reached the record number of 2,713,000 
in 1925. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 





: rr supermerger movement has flaftened out con- 
siderably during the past month. Complaisant as 
it had been over the initial steps that had already 


been taken in the American baking industry to con- 
buying and operating activities, the public 
has at last risen with a sense of out- 
rage against the Napoleonic schemes 
that were to have piled mergers upon 
mergers in what they were easily per- 
suaded might eventuate in at least a potential food 
tru As a consequence, the two big food products 
corporations, the Ward and the National, are under 
the leavy hand of governmental inquiry, and have 
been brought to a halt before the “Stop-Stop” of legal 
They have been haled into court on broad 


, dies 
solidat 


PRICKING 
THE BUBBLE 


ro caure, 
a neral charges of financial speeding. 

effect of court action against the National 
Food Products Corporation, with its modest little cap- 
italiz.tion of two hundred millions of dollars, was to 
tumlle about its ears most of the ambitious plans that 


had heen announced for absorbing bakery and other 
food-\uffs chains from coast to coast. What is called 
in legal parlance a “consent decree” has bound the 
corporation to” dispss® promptly of its interests in 
of voting stock of seven of the food companies 
it had virtually gobbled up, though it was allowed to 
retain stock obtained in eight other such companies. 
The culprit was also restrained from acquiring further 
control of corporations engaged in similar business, 
and its officers and directors were personally enjoined 
from making use of their positions in such a manner 
as to lessen competition between companies the stock 
of which is held by the corporation. 


share 


. * * 


W' l'Hsthe smaller offender thus disposed of tem- 

porarily, William B. Ward’s far more grandiose 
two billion dollar “charity” enterprise is next on the 
federal carpet. The firm but on the whole generous 
treatment accorded to the National corporation seems 
likely to inspire emulation on the part 
of Mr. Ward in dismounting from some 


WARD'S 
PHANTASY of the high hobbies outlined in his 
NEXT world shaking daydream of a charity 
fostering merger. This would, un- 
doubtedly, be a wise course to pursue. There is ex- 
cellent evidence that the country no longer is enter- 
tained by food financing exploits. They have become a 


deadly bore. 

The supermerger is not the only target for mus- 
ket practice on the part of the government’s legal 
sharpshooters, The Continental, that Nestor of bakery 
mergers, is having its troubles. Its officers are under 


the fire of the Federal Trade Commission, which seeks 
to determine whether the Continental has infringed the 
Clayton antitrust act. 

George G. Barber, chairman of the Continental’s 
board of directors, has indignantly repudiated the sug- 


gestion of monopoly, declaring that the corporation's 
holdings in eighty-three firms could not possibly exert 
® monopolistic effect upon the industry, as these sub- 
sidiary companies produced only 4.2 per cent of the 
country’s bread supply. 


- * * 


ry extended review was published, in The North- 
western Miller of March 10, of a notable treatise 
on the bakery combination movement by Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg, of the Food Research Institute, Leland Stan- 
ford University, California. For those who would 
have an expert’s opinion of this inter- 
esting trend in the bakery world, to- 
gether with an appraising view of the 
significant facts of the case from every 
conceivable angle, there could be no 
better investment than the dollar and a half per copy 
that is asked by the institute. The development of 
the merger idea has been so rapid and has been so 


THE COMBI- 
NATION 
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confused by financial legerdemain that many bakers 
no doubt have felt a real need for some dispassionate 
and unprejudiced statement of just what was going 
on. So far as a careful compilation of available data 
and thoughtful consideration of it is concerned, Dr. 
Alsberg has met this need. He is entitled to the in- 
dustry’s appreciation. 


EAD it over, if you are a member—the statement 
published elsewhere in these columns outlining 
President L. J. Schumaker’s idea of what the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association offers to those who have put 
themselves in a position to enjoy its 


WHAT THE benefits. The statement will serve as 
ASSOCIATION a wholesome reminder of value re- 
OFFERS ceived. If you are not a member, it 


should be a clinching argument for 
joining. As Mr. Schumaker says, it would be hard 
to find an investment that could return as much in 
dollars and cents as membership in the American 
Bakers Association. But the dollars and cents con- 
sideration is not the only one. Membership in the 
association reflects the attitude of mind on the part 
of a baker that is an essential to success. Membership 
does not so much insure business profit as it proves 
the capacity for success. It has been Mr. Schumaker’s 
observation, from more than twenty years of experi- 
ence in the baking business, that the most prosperous 
bakers have been those who supported bakers’ asso- 
ciations, and to him the conclusion is merely an axiom 
that the type of mind that desires to support its trade 
association is the type that does the most prosperous 
business. 


YDNEY ANDERSON, president of the Millers’ 

National Federation, has been doing some thought- 
ful musing over statistics purporting to indicate that 
there has been a distressing decline since 1859 in this 
country’s per capita consumption of wheat flour. He 
asks the millers of the United States, 
in a very serious tone of voice, what 
is going to be done about it. 

It is not very clear what the millers 
can do about it, though, as Mr. Anderson suggests, 
whatever remedy for the apparent net decline in con- 
sumption is tried must have “a concerted, co-operative 
effort on the part of the mills over a period of years 
through an organization created and financed for the 


ON EATING 
MORE BREAD 


purpose.” 

Mr. Anderson’s question might well have been asked 
of bakers as well as millers. The former, in fact, 
seem to have in their hands far more effective per- 
suasions than the latter. Millers have been too much 
content, to date, with the “Eat More” slogans. But 
the baker, as a rule, knows pretty well that few people 
eat more of anything simply because of being told to 
do so. The genus homo must be made to want to eat 
more, and this means an appeal to those potent, domi- 
nant factors in human economics, palate and purse. 
Is not “Quality Bread” the key to these mysteries? 

The low point in the curve in this country’s declin- 
ing wheat flour consumption was reached in war time, 
when patriotism and compulsion introduced the abnor- 
mal factor of substitution. Since 1921 the gauge has 
gone upward. Two interdependent influences have 
contributed, the social movement to take “mother out 
of the kitchen” and the production of better commer- 
cial bread. Mother would not quit until better bread 
came from the bakery, and baker’s bread grew better 
and more confident of its success as the kitchen variety 
was supplanted, The tradition is that more of mother’s 
bread used to be eaten than is now the case of baker’s 
bread, but the quality notion changes all that. Quality 
and variety in baker’s bread are slowly but surely 
overcoming the old tradition, and are meeting with a 
reasonable degree of success even the tendency of a 
prosperous people toward a wider diet containing foods 
no better but more attractively expensive than “the 
best and cheapest.” 


NS NMS PIX EFF OF 


Better baker’s bread unquestionably has been the 
major force in arresting the downward trend of con- 
sumption; still, in spite of its tremendous improve- 
ment in recent years, there are detractors. And not 
all the criticism is ignorant and idle. Not every baker 
makes a quality loaf, and no quality loaf has ‘reached 
perfection. Mr. Anderson, putting his finger here, 
would be very warm to the most practical remedy for 
low consumption. 


” * * 


HE recent lamentations from H. L. Mencken, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Consul Skinner, et al., 
over the vanishment from bread counters in this coun- 
try of the old foreign style loaf has a curious and 
significant echo in a statement by Harry Krulewitch, 
president of the Flour and Bakers’ 


ES Dal Supply Merchants’ Association of New 
GRANT'S “ . ah . 
BREAD York City, that within the past six 


months fifteen per cent of the small 
bakers on the East Side of New York have gone out 
of business, due, in Mr. Krulewitch’s opinion, to re- 
stricted immigration. Interesting deductions may be 
made from this situation. Contrary to the doleful 
belief of the Menckens, Van Loons and others that 
the delectable Old Country breads of which they ap- 
pear so fond cannot be had in the United States, it 
seems that until six months ago there were plenty of 
bakers making such products, and that all but fifteen 
per cent of them are still on the job. It appears, also, 
that the American palate cannot be depended upon to 
sustain these small bakers and their meritorious, old- 
fashioned loaves, but that it has been the newly ar- 
rived immigrant to whom such small bakers looked 
for the critical portion of their patronage. Still 
another deduction must be made upon these premises: 
namely, that if the immigrant already upon these 
shores had not been in the habit of drifting away from 
the Old Country breads with which he was familiar, 
and of dallying with the scientific and more or less 
standard loaf of the modernized American bakery, 
the small baker dependent upon immigrant patronage 
would never have reached his present plight. 


* a a7 


a the Canadian department of this issue appears 
a significant item dealing with the supremacy of 
white bread in Canada. Restaurants and other cater- 
ing establishments in the dominion report that brown 
bread, whole wheat bread and other similar substitutes 

for the standard white loaf are making 

no inroads on the popularity of the 


WHITE : ae : 
latter. The special significance of this 

BREAD IN I g 

CANADA lies in the fact that Canadians are far 


greater consumers of wheat bread than 
residents of the United States, who seem, however, 
correspondingly more susceptible to the constant 
dietetic yammering of the food cranks for what they 
call a “return to the natural wheat food,” namely, the 
whole kernel. 

Not that Canada has no plaguing food cranks; it 
has to endure its own brood of them, and ours as well. 
But there is a sound nugget of common sense in the 
Canadian mind, giving fortunate immunity even to the 
attractive fads and isms of the dominion’s more senti- 
mental and impressionistic neighbor. And this is true 
also of European countries, the minds of which were 
made up generations ago on a subject that seems, in 
the United States, never to get beyond the period of 
adolescence. Europe eats white bread,—when it can 
be had,—from preference, and from an instinctive and 
intelligent conviction that white bread is best. It pays 
little attention to such food cranks as the notorious 
Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, of whose infamous slogan 
a correspondent writes to suggest a wholesome parody. 
Sir William broadcasts the delightful notion that “The 
Whiter Your Bread, the Sooner You’re Dead”; our 
correspondent would draw the slogan’s fangs and con- 
vert it from poisonous untruthfulness to sweet and 
simple accuracy, thus: “The Whiter Your Bread, the 
Better You’re Fed.” 
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THE ALLIED TRADES OF THE 
BAKING INDUSTRY has inaugurated 
the plan of issuing a monthly bulletin to 
its membership. Bulletin No. 1, pub- 
lished last month, contained much good 
material, and covered the activities of 
this organization. Messages were pub- 
lished from L. J. Schumaker, president 
of the American Bakers Association; 
Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., and “Dad- 
dy” of the allied trades; Ellis Baum, 
president, and C. H. Van Cleef, secre- 
tary-treasurer, of the organization; J. 
Brown, head of the southeastern district; 
Corwin Wickersham, of the New Eng- 
land states; Charles W. Myers, of the 
Illinois section; Fred D. Pfening, of the 
Ohio division; B. F. Wallschlaeger, of 
the St. Louis division. Mr. Van Cleef re- 
ported that 321 new members have been 
enrolled during the past four months. 
The officers are to be congratulated for 
the interest they have aroused in this 
association. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC.,_ St. 
Louis, will have an exhibit of its bakers’ 
light malt extract and other products at 
the annual convéntion and exhibit of the 
Associate Bakers of America, to be held 
in that city May 3-8. This company has 
secured large space, which will be in 
charge of Eberhard Anheuser, third vice 
president. Some of the staff attending 
will be Oscar P. Doerr, general sales 
manager, and John Bokel, S. J. Fels, A. 
H. Haug and Fred Mayer, representa- 
tives. On May 5 the bakers at the con- 
vention will be entertained at a luncheon 
in the Bevo department, and an oppor- 
tunity given to inspect the huge An- 
heuser-Busch plant. 


THE W. E. LONG CO., Chicago, has 
published and is distributing a booklet 
entitled “Looking Ahead in the Bakery 
Business,” covering in detail the scope of 
the service of this organization and what 
it is doing for the baking industry. It 
gives in a clear and brief manner data 
concerning its production and laboratory 
service, accounting, engineering, adver- 
tising, baking materials and equipment 
departments. The W. E. Long Co., dur- 
ing its 25 years of existence, has been of 
immense service to the industry, which is 
reflected in the splendid growth and im- 
portance of this concern. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Duhrkop Oven Co., reports 
recent sales of Duhrkop ovens to the 
Noell Bakery & Ice Cream Co., Alton, 
Ill., and the Ward-Owsley Co., Aberdeen, 
S. D. 

PETER KIRBACH, Chicago, mid- 
west distributor for the Doughnut Ma- 
chine Corporation, returned March 11 
from a week’s trip to Minneapolis and 
points in the Northwest. 


Cc. C. LOWENBERG, of the Lowen- 
berg Bakery, Ottumwa, Iowa, and his 
wife, were in Chicago several days this 
month, being entertained by Paul Chap- 
man, of the Edward Katzinger Co., pan 
manufacturer. 


A. N. APPLE is now connected with 
the American Colortype Co., Chicago, in 
charge of the sales promotion depart- 
ment. He is well known to many bakers 
and allied trades members. 


THE CHAMPION MACHINERY 
CO., Joliet, Ill, has opened an eastern 
office at 260 West Broadway, New York 
City. F. P. Murray will be in charge. 


F. QUICK is now connected with the 
Martin Miller Co., Inc., New York. He 
formerly was eastern representative for 
the American Oven & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Chicago, is conducting nu- 
merous advertising campaigns for bak- 
ers. Among these are: Ponca City 
(Okla.) Wholesale Bread Co., R. Rich- 
ardson, manager, on Butter-Nut bread; 
Quality Bakery, Bluefield, W. Va., on 
Pan Dandy bread; Cramer’s Bakery, San 
Diego, Cal., on Butter-Krust bread. 
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Lunzarol Bakery, Baton Rouge, La., had 
been compelled by circumstances to put 
out a cheap loaf, but through the pres- 
ent campaign on Pan Dandy bread this 
concern has raised the price and is get- 
ting fine results. Leo Goodman, Hous- 
ton, Texas, has again remodeled and im- 
proved his bakery, installing a third oven, 
a Baker-Perkins, and is running a cam- 
paign on Big-Dandy bread. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., icago, returned 
March 11 from a 10-day business trip to 
Pittsburgh, New York, and other eastern 
points. 

THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, reports among re- 
cent installations the tad $ ts 
Bessmer, 7038 Higgins Road, Chicago, a 
small double oven; Charles E. O’Conner, 
5655 North Clark Street, large-size 
double oven; Silverstein & Finklestein, 
4744 North Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, a 
heavy duty oven; Muller Bakery, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., two heavy duty ovens. 


R. E. LEWIS, formerly manager of 
the branch office of the Victor Chemical 
Works, Nashville, Tenn., is now with the 
Bon Air Coal & Iron Co., Nashville, of 
which R. J. Immerfall, formerly vice 
president of the Victor Chemical Works, 
is president. 


C. J. WHEATLAND has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative for the 
American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago. 
He formerly was manager of the west- 
ern division of the Liberty Yeast Cor- 
poration, and will make his headquar- 
ters at 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


P. E. MASSIE, formerly with the 
Massie Baking Co., Mansfield, Ohio, is 
now with the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
in charge of Minneapolis territory. He 
will call on bakers in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Utah, and suc- 
ceeds Emmitt Curtis. Mr. Massie is an 
experienced baker, and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the equipment end of the 
business. 


CORWIN WICKERSHAM, Boston 
manager of The Fleischmann Co., re- 
cently sailed with his wife for Havana. 


THE BUNKER PAPER BOX CO., 
Fort Worth, Texas, has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 


THE PIONEER PAPER BOX CO. 
Oklahoma City, with $50,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by Clarence 
B. Arnold, William P. Frankenstein, and 
Harry C. Herndon. 


FRANK P. FISH, JR., formerly con- 
nected with The Fleischmann Co., St. 
Paul, but who left a month ago for New 
York, is undergoing treatment for cur- 
vature of the spine at Akron, Ohio. He 
probably will be there for several 
months, but physicians are hopeful for 
his recovery. 


W. N. ELWOOD, president Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., returned on 
March 13 from a three weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


R. S. HARLAND, well known to the 
allied trades, is now connected with the 
Paniplus department of the Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City. 


MERGER of the Jewett & Sherman 
Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of food products, bakery ma- 
terials, etc., with the Murdock Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, engaged in similar lines, 
has been effected. Each will retain a 
separate identity. The Jewett & Sher- 
man Co. was founded in 1867, The Mur- 
dock company was established in 1881 by 
C. A. Murdock, a nephew of W. S. Sher- 
man, one of the founders of the Milwau- 
kee company. 


JOHN F. ENZO, formerly president 
of the Danish Pride Milk Products Co., 
has re-engaged in business, and is now 
manufacturing a gelatine dessert known 
as Enzo Jel, as well as other products 
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for the bakery, grocery and delicatessen 
trade. 


THE KELLOGG JELL POWDER 
CO. has been established at Burlin 
Wis. M. R. Johnson is at the of 
the concern, which plans national distri- 
bution, both to the grocery and bakery 
trades. 


THE A. L. KIEFER CO., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer and distributor of bakery 
and kitchen equipment, etc., now occupies 
its new building at 329-331 East Water 
Street. 


MR. KIRKLAND, of Kirkland & 
Rose, importers and exporters, Van- 
couver, B. C., has returned home after 
an extensive trip visiting the bakery sup- 
ply trade in the East, Middle West and 
in all the states along the Pacific Coast. 


T. B. MARQUIS has been transferred 
from the California division and has 
charge of the Washington-Oregon terri- 
tory of the Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co. Neal B. Sinclair, general 
manager of the Pacific Coast district, has 
been spending several weeks with Mr. 
Marquis visiting the trade. 


C. B. WILSON, Oakland, Cal., man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., announces 
the birth of a son. 


J. L. DALTON, manager of the Los 
Angeles branch of the J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, has returned from an extend- 
ed trip in the northern part of the state. 


T. L. SMITH, sales manager for The 
Fleischmann Co., after a five weeks’ trip 
visiting California and Arizona agencies, 
has returned to New York City. 


H. H. DEAL, Minneapolis, representa- 
tive of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., has sold a large-sized Read-Ekco 
mixer to the Petersen Baking Co. 





NEW PLANT WILL BE BUILT 
FOR RAFERT BAKING CO. 


Announcement has been made that a 
new plant will be built on University 
Avenue, Minneapolis, to house the Rafert 
Baking Co., which was incorporated re- 
cently with $50,000 capital stock. The 
company has outgrown its quarters at 
2112 Washington Street Northeast, which 
it has occupied since last November. Carl 
E. Rafert is president and manager of 
the company. 

Construction on the new plant will be 
begun about May 15, and it is expected 
that the work will be completed by No- 
vember. The capacity of the Rafert 
Baking Co., which is 12,000 loaves daily 
at present, will be increased to 40,000. 
The bakery also deals in cakes. A whole- 
sale business only will be conducted, and 
the company will handle none but high 
grade products. 

The new plant will be fully modernized, 
with first class equipment in all respects, 
including seven Duhrkop ovens. 





HANDLING EQUIPMENT IS 
INSTALLED AT CLEVELAND 


The Ward Baking Co.’s recently erect- 
ed plant at Windsor Avenue, Cleveland, 


has full facilities for generating its own 
power, charging its trucks, and making 
minor repairs to equipment. The pow- 


er units consist of three 175 k-w direct 
current generators directly connected to 
Bruce-Macbeth vertical type gas en- 
gines. In order to facilitate the han- 
dling of the coal to the generators it was 
decided to install a conveying system, 
that of the Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleve- 
land, being selected. 

The coal is unloaded from cars into a 
storage bin. Thence it is chuted to two 
Stearns inclosed bucket elevators by 
means of which it is raised to a level with 
the eight 30-ton suspended steel hoppers 
which extend across the gas producer 
room. In order to fill these hoppers, 
which are situated on an angle from the 
bucket elevators, each elevator motor is 
also connected to drive, through bevel 
gears, a screw conveyor which feeds the 
coal to the desired points by means of 
gates in the conveyor troughing. An 
overflow chute is provided at the farther 
end of the hoppers. The actual distribu- 
tion of the hopper contents to the various 
producer units is accomplished by means 
of a flexible chute which may readily be 
brought over the coal feeder gate of each 











HIS engraving is from a pho- 

tograph of Thomas Gordon 

Pendrith, Toronto, the lately 
elected president of the Canadian 
Association of Allied Trades of 
the Baking and Confectionery In- 
dustries. Mr. Pendrith succeeded 
R. C. Brown, of the Hobart Mfg. 
Co., Toronto, who left Canada in 
January to become manager of his 
company in Europe, with head- 
quarters in Paris. Mr. Pendrith is 
one of the heads of the Pendrith 
Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

















one when charging is necessary. In view 
of the small quantity of ash to be han- 
dled, it was not considered necessary to 
carry the ash conveying system to e: ch 
individual unit. The ash is removed, 
however, from the producer room to ihe 
spur track and loaded into cars by means 
of a Stearns bucket elevator. 





DIRECTOR OF SPECIALTY 
BAKERY OWNERS RESIGNS 


Morse M. Frankel has tendered his res- 
ignation as national director of the S)e- 
cialty Bakery Owners of America, which 
has a temporary office at Beethoven H1ll, 
210 Fifth Street, New York. The resig- 
nation was submitted at a special confer- 
ence of delegates representing local ‘s- 
sociations throughout the country, held 
in New York. Morris Moldoff, Philacel- 
phia, succeeds Mr. Frankel. 





AMERICAN BREAD CO. WILL 
ENLARGE NASHVILLE PLANT 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—A permit has been 
issued to the American Bread Co. to 
erect a three-story addition to its plant 
to cost $60,000. It will be concrete and 
brick, to conform to the main building 
of the company, and is to be compleied 
within five months. The company pl ins 
to install the most modern equipment in 
the addition, and to greatly enlarge its 
present capacity. 





SHORT COURSE FOR IOWA BAKER 

The engineering extension department 
of the Iowa State College, Ames, will 
hold a two weeks’ short course for bak- 
ers, beginning April 12. The instructor 
will be Samuel Goetz, in charge of the 
Fleischmann traveling school, which 
ought to insure its success. The bisic 
sweet dough, which The Fleischmann Co. 
is featuring this year, will be demonstrat- 
ed in detail, and recipes and formulas 
will be distributed to students daily. in 
loose leaf form, so they may be inserted 
in notebooks for future use. The rezis- 
tration to date indicates that the c!ass 
will be a large one. 





PARIS BREAD PRICES INCREASE) 

The price of bread in Paris was ad- 
vanced on Feb. 24 to 3c lb, the higiest 
price since the war. This is four times 
the price of 1914, although the inflated 
rate of exchange leaves this quotation 
practically the same in United States 
currency. , 
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Membership Increase Noted at Bakery Engineers’ Convention 


American Society of Bakery Engi- 

neers, held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, March 15-18, was one of the 
best-attended and most educational gath- 
erings of its kind. This branch of the 
\merican Bakers Association established 
' rd at its first conference, and each 
succeeding one seems to set a new high 
mark both as regards attendance and the 
sc of discussions. 

/\,o sessions a day were held, and all 
were well attended, proving that the pro- 
duction men came to learn how to solve 
proviems they face daily. Symposiums 
on organization, materials, equipment, 
sho:. problems, led by leaders in the in- 
dusi-y, covered these subjects in a most 
thor-ugh manner, and resulted in nu- 
me~ 1s good points being brought out. 

‘|. report of Victor E. Marx, secre- 


T's third annual meeting of the 


tar. :reasurer, cited the phenomenal 
growth this society has enjoyed since it 
wa: ‘ormed in 1924. From a membership 
then of 97, and of 292 on March 1, 1925, 
it : - grown to full size with an enroll- 
m if 489, a net gain of 67 per cent 
du: 2 the past year. This was accom- 
pli: -d without any drive or special ef- 
for! ‘o interest the engineers. Mr. Marx 
sa e society had members in 40 states 
an ven foreign countries. The condi- 
tic the treasury was also healthy, a 


bal. ce of $2,085 being reported. 

he opening session L. J. Schumak- 
er, resident of the American Bakers 
A ition, and H. E. Barnard, presi- 
de the American Institute of Bak- 
ing 1ke on the importance of organiza- 


tic [hey reviewed the activities of the 
na il body. C. J. Patterson, presi- 
den: of the American Society of Bakery 
Er ers, stated the purpose of the 
gat! ring was to discuss ‘the education 
and training of production managers. 
He .1id that there was much to be 
lear)d about the manufacture of bakery 
products, and the opportunity was great- 
er {.an ever before, as the man on the 


job «as paying more attention to his 


work and its scope. Production men, he 
said, should be in a receptive mood for 
sugy«stions from chemists, doctors, etc., 
as there was no doubt that science was 
entering into closer contact. with bake- 
shop methods. He concluded his remarks 
by saying, “We want to encourage re- 


search) work in the baking industry, to 
make our society self-sustaining, and to 
co-operate to the fullest extent with all 
factors in our business.” 

The afternoon session was devoted en- 
tirely to a symposium on organization, 


led hy Richard Wahl, Louisville. He said 
that organization work might be defined 
as the ability of the leader to pick his 


men and arrange them into groups. Pro- 
duction men and sales organization must 
work in close harmony, to reach maxi- 
mum of operation and efficiency. He cit- 


ed a plan in his own organization which 
had « tendency to make for competition 
between various shifts or crews, thus ob- 
taining full co-operation without driv- 
ing the men. This was a blackboard on 
whic!: were placed figures daily, showing 
the results of the various shifts, giving 
the } reduction per man per hour, amount 


of dusting flour and pan grease used, etc. 
J. S. MeCulla, of the Regan Bros. Co., 


Min) capolis, and F. C. Reichert, of the 
Tarvart Baking Co., Indianapolis, both 
Sai’ t was poor policy to drive the men. 
Mr. McCulla stated the blackboard sys- 
tern iad been used to very good success. 
He «!so said the production manager 
shovid take suggestions from his men, no 
ma'tcr what jobs they hold, and advo- 
Caic the plan of holding meetings with 
th ‘remen, who in turn confer with 
thes men. He said that these meetings 
ga. the men opportunity to bring up va- 
rig problems, and it was advisable to 
&\\" “very one some responsibility. 


' 3. Nieolait, of the Bakers’ Service 
Bi u, said that it took three years to 
bul up an organization, but that one 
cou be torn down in quick time. The 
me in charge, he claimed, should have 
. Should set a good example, know his 
in. ind their qualifications, and get close 
to ‘hem but not get too familiar. The 
inv oger must also keep his word, and 
: ‘ore should be careful in making 

TCI DISES, 


R. Beamish, of the Davis Standard 


a 





Bread Co., Los Angeles, took an active 
part in these discussions and made many 
good suggestions. He declared a spirit 
of loyalty should permeate every success- 
ful organization, and a manager should 
stand back of his foremen in every re- 
spect. He should show interest in the 
welfare of the men, their family prob- 
lems, etc. He should study each individ- 
ual operation, and compare results week 
by week. 

P. G. Pirrie, of the Bakers Weekly, 
said that the keynote seemed to be get- 
ting next to the men without getting too 
close and personal. He said that it was 
necessary for the boss to understand 
every employee, and to encourage them 
to do better and bigger things. 


THE problem of promotion was thor- 
oughly discussed, and the consensus of 
opinion was that the best method to pur- 
sue was to take men from the ranks. 
A promotion system creates loyalty with- 
in the organization, and many said that 
most successful production managers had 
come up from the ranks. Mr. Beamish, 
E. B. Price and several others were very 
much in favor of this plan. In answer to 
the question as to how to handle the pro- 
motion problem in a union shop, it was 
said that the best plan was to find a man 
who was more loyal to his company than 
to his union. Gerald Billings, of the 
Quality Bakers of America, said the 
human factor was important, and an or- 
ganization should be so developed that 
union men would be so interested in their 
work that their union would be secondary. 
The bonus system and other similar 
plans were considered. Some thought a 
bonus was not successful unless it includ- 
ed every man in the plant, but in many 
cases it only applied to the salesmen. C. 
E. Jones, of the Vigo Bread Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., Mr. Beamish, Mr. Billings, 
New York, and others spoke on this 
subject. Some thought that the only way 
that a bonus system could be made suc- 
cessful was to pay a certain amount, 
based on profits every month, to all em- 
ployees, and others said as much as 25 
per cent of the annual profits divided 
among the men would make a nice bonus, 
and improve the morale of the staff. Mr. 
Wahl said he thought all bonus plans 
good, but found that where such systems 
were in force it was apt to cause the 
employment of too large a number of 
men in the shops or, rather, it was an in- 
centive to have too large a staff. Where- 
as the bonus systems, on the whole, did 
not seem to meet with much favor, Mr. 
Beamish explained that his concern gave 
all shop men, having a year’s service, a 
week’s vacation each year with pay. Also 
it had a funeral benefit plan for families 
of employees who died in service. Mr. 
Billings spoke on a scholarship plan, and 
Fred D. Pfening, of the Fred D. Pfening 
Co., Columbus, and secretary of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association, also expressed his 
views briefly. 

Such questions as promotion and de- 
motion systems, and filling positions with 
men due for promotion, but lacking the 
necessary qualifications, were considered. 
The policy of paying employees when 
sick or absent from work brought out 
various ideas. Some stated that they de- 
ducted wages for time of absence, while 
others had their men on a weekly salary 
basis, with no deduction for time lost 
through sickness. The work of the chief 
engineer and the superintendent’s posi- 
tion in connection therewith was consid- 
ered. Mr. McCulla spoke at some length 
regarding this. It was pointed out that 
the chief engineer should be responsible 
for temperature of ovens, and Mr. Beam- 
ish mentioned having a chart in connec- 
tion with controlling the temperature. 
Mr. Pirrie thought there should be a 
supervisor, familiar with all conditions, 
who at times also should be supervised. 
He said that no theory worked out per- 
fectly, and one should have a recording 
instrument under lock and key, whereby 
he could control temperature conditions 
and also learn whether the engineer and 
others were on the job. E. Shields, of 
The Fleischmann Co., said in certain 
plants he had seen this theory regarding 
recording devices for ovens fail to work, 
and that it depended to some extent on 
the nature of the fuel used. Mr. Pfening 
believed that there should be a recording 





instrument on each oven, but said that 
one could not ex such an instrument 
to do all the work. 

The morning session on March 16 was 
devoted entirely to a symposium on ma- 
terials, led by C. J. Patterson. The first 
subject was flour. Questions were asked 
as to what effect color would have on the 
finished loaf, and what difference it 
would make what percentage of gluten 
or ash the flour had if it could make a 
practical test in the shop. L. F. Bolser 
stated the quality of flour was deter- 
mined by the actual baking test. W. 
Walmsley asked how many determine the 
fermentation by washing out the gluten 
and examining it, and whether buyers of 
soft wheat flour specify protein content 
and what it should be. e said that the 
answer was that it should average around 
8.75 per cent for cake flour. 

Most bakers who blended flours said 
this was done to get a more uniform fin- 
ished product, very few admitting it was 
done from a price consideration. Mr. 
Wahl asked how many bakers could take 
any kind of flour on the market and 
make a standard loaf of bread. It was 
pointed out that the blending of flours 
depends on whether the baker uses two 
or three blends to get fermentation to a 
certain definite point. Mr. Patterson 
held to the opinion that millers and bak- 
ers should co-operate, in order that a 
standard on fermentation could be pro- 
duced, and also that bakers possibly 
could so adjust a flour to the conditions 
in the shop as to get proper fermentation. 

The question was put as to whether 


‘bakers running sponge doughs should use 


one type of flour in the sponge and an- 
other in the dough. One baker claimed 
it advantageous to use spring in the 
sponge and hard winter in the , a as 
the latter does not stand as much fer- 
mentation as spring, and this would re- 
sult in better flavor. Another said it 
was best to use a stronger flour in the 
sponge and a softer in the dough, as it 
would ferment and develop better, while 
a third claimed that if a correct fermen- 
tation period of flour was determined it 
made little difference whether strong or 
weak flour was used in the dough. It 
was said that if 50 per cent spring and 
50 per cent hard winter were blended, 
better results could be obtained. In an- 
swer to a question as to whether a dif- 
ferent kind of flour should be purchased 
for a high-speed mixer than a slow-speed 
one, several said better results were pos- 
sible by using the same brand of flour, 
while some thought it was necessary to 
use a shorter extraction. Mr. Bolser said 
most flour salesmen were of the type and 
had the ability to want to sell the baker 
the kind of flour that would give the best 
results. Various types of bleaching 
processes were discussed, and it was stat- 
ed that bleached flour gave a proper fer- 
mentation period and would give the 
same results as aged flour. 


ATER and yeast were touched upon 

briefly. Milk also was discussed, and 
most bakers said they would not get along 
without milk in bread. Shortening re- 
ceived considerable attention. Most bak- 
ers seemed to prefer this in form of lard, 
Crisco, etc., to oils. Mr. Nicolait told 
of some experiments over a period of 
nearly a year made with pan Scents of 
various types in plants in different parts 
of the country, showing comparative 
tests of bread when shortenings were 
used in sponge and when not used. 
These proved in seven cases that bread 
without shortening in sponge scored high- 
er than when use. Bread was scored by 
I. A. Berg, of the American Institute of 
Baking and Bakers Service Bureau, New 
York. 

At the opening session on March 17, 
Mr. Pirrie read the report of the en- 
gineering committee. Mr. Pirrie is per- 
manent chairman of this committee, the 
other members during the past year be- 
ing W. E. Doty, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., and W. W. Reese, of the W. E. Long 
Co. This committee had received a won- 
derful response from questionnaires. 
The problem they had worked on was how 
to get a sufficiently long mixing period in 
high-speed mixers and at the same time 
keep the doughs cool. 

No definite answer could be given, as 
the number of variables are great, such 





as type of dough, type of mixer, nature 
of water supply, etc., but tentative con- 
clusions were drawn. These were that 
up to eight minute mixing periods a 
number of plants are getting along sat- 
isfactorily with no other refrigeration 
than that the ingredient water should 
be close to freezing point, with cool addi- 
tional ingredients, such as yeast at 50 
degrees, milk and malt at 60, and flour at 
70. Plants running over eight minutes 
were being forced to use large volumes of 
cold air, some form of cooling medium in 
jackets, or crushed ice, either alone or in 
combination. 

There was no agreement in the ques- 
tionnaires which would permit a more 
definite statement to be made, but Mr. 
Pirrie reported that arrangements have 
been made whereby strictly comparative 
engineering tests dealing with this prob- 
lem will be made very soon, and results 
published in bulletin form for the mem- 
bership. A. J. Cordrey, of the Westerlin 
& Campbell Co., a refrigeration engineer, 
said he preferred a combination of cold 
air and water, claiming cold air alone 
was not sufficient. 

Flour blending and handling equip- 
ment was next considered. Many bakers 
said they blended flour, one claiming that 
one brand of flour did not give him the 
kind of loaf he wanted. The question was 
asked how best to keep the brown moth 
from the flour handling equipment and 
bins, and one baker said he sprayed vine- 
gar, which gave good results. Mixers, 
dividers, rounders, overhead proofers, 
molders, were discussed thoroughly. 

At the concluding session, on March 18, 
miscellaneous shop problems were con- 
sidered. Mr. Price, Whiteside Baking 
Co., the new president, was in the chair. 
The session was devoted to answering 
questions, such as whether bread should 
be thoroughly cooled before wrapping, 
quantity of rye used in rye bread, value 
of pan greasing machines, etc. 

George W. Tassie, of the Zinsmas- 
ter Bread Co., St. Paul, said pan greas- 
ing machines were used to very good ad- 
vantage in his plant. It was economical, 
cut down the use of lard, produced a 
cleaner loaf, and soon paid for itself. 
Mr. Beamish also spoke along these lines. 
Mr. Wahl expressed appreciation to Mr. 
Patterson, retiring president, and Mr. 
Marx, secretary-treasurer, for their serv- 
ices the past year. On behalf of the as- 
sociation he presented Mr. Patterson with 
a wrist watch and Mr. Marx with a com- 
plete desk set. Miss M. Deichman, secre- 
tary to Mr. Marx, was the recipient of 
a sum of money. 

E. B. Price, Whiteside Baking Co., 
Louisville, was elected president; George 
W. Tassie, Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. 
Paul, first vice president; H. C. Earn- 
shaw, Charles Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D. C., second vice presi- 
dent; Victor E. Marx, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

Amendments to the constitution were 
adopted, providing that all sections of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers shall at all times be controlled by 
the national body; that where a sectional 
group is to be formed, a petition must be 
presented for approval of all members of 
the national executive committee; that 
the officers of sectional groups shall be a 
chairman, vice chairman, secretary and 
treasurer; that all policies of sectional 
groups must have approval of the na- 
tional body. 

The American Institute of Baking held 
open house the evening of March 16, 
when there was dancing, cards and re- 
freshments. A dinner for the alumni of 
baking schools was given the same eve- 
ning at the Belden-Stratford Hotel. The 
ladies were taken on trips to the Art In- 
stitute, Marshall Field & Co.’s depart- 
ment store, and the Chicago Tribune 
plant. They were also entertained at 
luncheon at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
and a party at the Uptown Theater. 





BROKER’S COMMISSIONS 

Under the laws of New York an un- 
licensed broker is not entitled to recover 
a commission for negotiating a sale of a 
business involving transfer of a lease as 
the main consideration, held the appel- 
late division of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Weingast vs. Rialto 
Pastry Shop (212 N. Y. Supp. 728). 
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HOLESALE bakers of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul report con- 
tinued normal conditions for this 
time of the year. There is little change 
in the situation, compared with that re- 
rted a month ago. One or the other 
baker is inclined to regard the city con- 
sumption as slightly draggy, but sales in 
general are up to expectations. The sea- 
sonal improvement in demand which gen- 
erally occurs about this time of the year 
is expected shortly. Conditions in the 
bakery trade in the northern part of the 
state are very quiet, a decrease in con- 
sumption of bread following the working 
of the iron ore mines on a part-time 
basis. 

Prices continue nr quotations 
being on the basis of 8c lb, unwrapped, 
and 9c, wrapped. Shortenin is some- 
what higher, while sugar an milk are 
about unchanged from a month ago. 
Bakers appear to have their needs cov- 
ered for from 60 to 90 days. 

Biscuit companies report country 
trade a little quiet, and the belief is that 
the -impassability of roads accounts for 
this. The volume of business for March 
has been less than that for January or 
February. Prices are unchanged, and 
stocks of flour on hand are believed to 
be sufficient for 90 days. 


Bread Consumption Increased 
Mitwavxer, W1s%—The Lenten period 
has produced a normal increase in bread 
consumption, and prospects for the Eas- 
ter season are considered favorable. In- 
dividual bakers report no material gain 
in bread sales, which doubtless is due to 
the fact that the capacity of production 
in this market is increasing steadily and 
the business is being spread over a grow- 
ing number of bakers. Average prices of 
bread are virtually unchanged. Many 
bakers took advantage of the recent dip 
in the wheat and flour markets to cover 
their needs up to May 1, with some now 
booked up to normal requirements until 

the beginning of the new crop year. 


Prices Unchanged at Philadelphia 

Pumapverrnia, Pa.—Bakers are buy- 
ing flour cautiously, and only for 30 to 
60 days ahead. The volume of business 
transacted is of very moderate propor- 
tions. Prices show a net decline of about 
25c bbl, compared with a month ago. 
Butter rules firm and 1% lb higher, with 
offerings of all grades pretty well 
cleaned up. Eggs are 8@4c lower. 
Sugar is firm, although bakers are able 
to secure ample supplies at 5.15¢ lb for 
fine granulated. Retail bread prices 
show little change, being generally 8@9c 
for a 16-oz loaf. 


Baltimore Bakers Adhere to Price Advance 

Battrmmore, Mp.— Nothing startling 
has developed in the local baking trade 
this month. Leading bakers are adher- 
ing to their late advance of 1c loaf on 
bread, regardless of a rumor to the ef- 
fect that they would return to their old 
rates if they could do so without attract- 
ing attention. The chain stores are still 
underselling the bakers 83@4c a loaf, and 
increasing their business. Flour and in- 
gredients are steady to firm, though not 


materially changed from a month ago. 
Labor and fuel are the costly items. It 
is believed that the larger bakers, and 


possibly the leading chain stores, replen- 
ished their flour stocks to a moderate ex- 
tent at the late low level of prices. 


Kansas City Business Normal 

Kansas Crry, Mo—Trade in _ both 
bread and sweet goods in this territory is 
about normal for the season. No dis- 
turbances in prices or weights have oc- 
curred since a month ago. Flour and 
other ingredients continue above the 
usual levels, and bakers are hesitant 
about purchasing more than immediate 
requirements. 


Cold Weather Hampers Nashville Trade 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Business has been 
without important feature with Nashville 
bakers during March. The weather has 
been extremely cold for this season of 
the year; this does not encourage house- 
wives in the South to buy bakers’ bread, 
but demand has been about normal. 

There have been no material changes 
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EMAND for bakery goods throughout the country is quite generally 


normal for this season of the year. 
and the situation is about unchanged from that of a month ago. 


Sales are comparatively light, 
Some 


bakers reported an improvement in consumption of bread at the begin- 
ning of the Lenten period. With the approach of spring and Easter, an in- 
crease in sales is expected. Housewives will be less inclined to do their own 
baking, and the rural delivery movement will be facilitated as country roads 


improve. 


Stocks of flour in bakers’ hands appear to be sufficient to cover their 
needs for from 60 to 90 days, and longer than that in many instances, as they 


took advantage of the recent dip in the flour market. 


The average price of 


other ingredients is about unchanged, and the trade appears to be pretty well 
stocked up on most of these commodities. 


Bread prices are unchanged at most centers. 


Biscuit companies report 


that business for March in the Northwest has been below that for January 


or February, especially in the country. 





in values. Flour declined during the 
month, but recovered a large part of the 
loss. Both wholesale and retail prices 
of bread remain unchanged. 


Conditions Quiet at Duluth 

Duturu, Minn.—Local retail bakers 
are doing a fair trade, although report- 
ing business rather quiet since the holi- 
days. Most of them feel, however, that 
the advent of spring and warmer weath- 
er is apt to stimulate demand and con- 
sumption, and they anticipate a general 
improvement for the balance of the year. 
Bread sales by wholesale plants keep up 
comparatively well. Occasionally there 
is a slight variation in sales and consump- 
tion, but trade remains satisfactory. 


Business Normal at St. Louis 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Both wholesale and 
retail bakers report very little change 


during the past month in this territory. 
Business is normal for this season of the 
year, and complaints are rare. Prices 
show practically no change, and with the 
possible exception of a few small shops 
at interior points there is no indication 
of a price war. 

Flour stocks are being kept low, but 
many bakers state they have sufficient 
booked ahead to last them well up to 
the movement of the new crop. Some 
buying will have to be done prior to that 
time, however, although it does not seem 
that it will be as heavy as was anticipat- 
ed a few months ago. 

Sweet goods are selling at a normal 
rate. There is a gradual increase being 
made in such sales in St. Louis terri- 
tory, and pastry bakers believe this situ- 
ation will prevail for some time. There 
is comparatively little labor unemploy- 
ment here or in the surrounding terri- 
tory. 








Bakery Shares Continue Reactionary During March 


CONTINUOUS downward trend 

carried all of the baking shares to 

lower levels during the past month, 
according to Albert G. Otgen & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, New York. A wave 
of selling in the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration shares gained momentum as it 
traveled, shaking out a great many weak- 
ly margined accounts and carrying the 
class B stock to a new low of $15. The 
class A shares sold down to within a frac- 
tion of $100, and a four-point drop also 
occurred in the preferred shares. Ward 
B was another weak spot, with the class 
B shares selling down to $53, compared 
with the high of $95 recorded a few 
months ago. General Baking Corpora- 
tion class B stock sold at a new low of 
8%, and Southern Baking was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. The last named 
stock changed hands at $200. There was 
excellent buying, however, in all these 
issues near the low figures, and the 
shares are gradually passing from the 
hands of weak holders into the strong 
boxes of persons familiar with develop- 
ments in the companies, and who have 
confidence in their futures. 

“The drastic decline affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the folly of buying 
stocks on margin,” states the Otgen 
company. “If a stock is worth buying, 
at all, it is worth buying outright. When 
stocks are purchased on margin, the pur- 
chaser invariably is tempted to buy more 
shares than he can carry. His position is 
rosy, so long as stocks advance, but he is 
one of the first to suffer when a decline 
occurs; and by being compelled by the 
conditions to relinquish his holdings, he 
invariably sets in motion a selling move- 
ment which is carried to an extreme. 

“We do not think that stocks should 
be gauged by their day-to-day price 
movements. Experience has shown con- 
clusively that the man who buys a stock 
after a thorough investigation of its 
product, the field in which it operates, 
and the men who are back of the com- 
pany, and who holds onto his shares, 
makes a larger and a more satisfactory 
profit, in the long run, than the man who 


chases phantom profits by frequent ex- 
cursions into the stock market. 

“Tne baking industry today is the 
sixth largest industry in the United 
States. It is growing stronger year by 
year, and there is no reason why careful 
investors should not discover its inherent 
soundness. The Southern Baking Co. is 
planning to open its enlarged plant in 
Greensville, N. C., within the next few 
days, and before the end of the month 
the new plant at Orlando, Fla., should 
be in operation, followed in a fortnight 
by the opening of the enlarged plant at 
Jacksonville, which is now preparing to 
supply bread and cake over a vast area in 
Florida. According to present plans, 
the company expects to have 19 plants 
in operation by the end of 1926, South- 
ern Baking Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $2 on the preferred 
shares, payable April 1. 

“United Milk Products common stock 
is being watched with interest by baking 
share stockholders. This company is un- 
der the guidance of Clarence L. Bartshe, 
who has been the dominant figure in the 
affairs of the Western Reserve Con- 
densed Milk Co., which he organized in 
1905. The United Milk Products Co. has 
acquired approximately 50 plants, in- 
cluding five purchased within the past 
few weeks from the American Milk Co. 
These extend from New York state to 
the Pacific Coast. An initial quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 a share has been de- 
clared on United Milk preferred shares, 
payable April 1, and we are informed 
that a very pleasing financial statement 
will be released in the very near future.” 

“Irregularity characterized dealings in 
the baking and food stock groups dur- 
ing the month,” according to J. K. Rice, 
Jr., & Co., New York. “As outlined in 
a previous report to The Northwestern 
Miller, the baking group sustained severe 
reactions in price shortly before the spec- 
ulative let-down in the market as a 
whole; hence, when traders’ sales spread 
through the rest of the list, the baking 
stock group was comparatively little af- 
fected. 
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“Chief interest on the part of day-to- 
day buyers and sellers continued to cen- 
ter on the class ‘B’ stock of the Ward 
Baking Corporation. There was a sub- 
stantial reaction in this issue, following 
the original break; but more recently a 
new decline set in and at this writing the 
issue is selling at close to low, for the 
year, of 58. Cushman’s Sons stock con- 
tinued comparatively strong, selling at 
present around 92, as against the year’s 
low of 774%. Southern Baking common 
ruled comparatively quiet at around 200. 

“Rumors of important devélopments 
in the baking industry are now circula:- 
ing, it being said that executive manage- 
ment of one of the largest combinations 
is likely to be assumed by an important 
interest. It is thought that one of the 
chief effects of this development, if and 
when it occurs, will be the stabilization of 
the market for baking companies’ securi- 
ties. Meanwhile, observers of the baking 
stock group are not losing sight of the 
fact that, despite the recent reactions, 
securities in this group are selling ma- 
terially above the levels at which they 
were purchased by a wide number of 
forward looking investors, having pro- 
duced some of the largest profits and 
most rapid increases in income in the last 
five years of any group in the market. 
This being so, the recent reactions are 
considered far from discouraging, and 
are looked upon merely as a reflection of 
the overextended speculative holdings 
which the bull market encouraged.” 

Mid-month quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues follow: 


American Bakery— Par Div. Bid Asked 

OM, BREE. vodeccccte cee we 100 101 
American Stores Co.— 

| Se No $1.60 81 82 
Christie Brown & Co., 

atd.— 

COD ccénvvetens No Tr 60 61 

ee, eee 100 8% 140 150 
Campbell Baking Co.— 

>. eye. o% 8% 103 105 


Continental Baking 
Corporation— 
COROT A cts owed ar 8% 108 111 
Common B ........ oy ose 19 20 
PUOENOOE ce seewees 100 $8 95 97 
Cushman’'s Sons, Inc.— 


SED hn x'e'din's 0 4 6 No $3 91 92 
$8 preferred ....... No $8 101 ‘ 
7% preferred ...... 100 7% 100 106 
Dillman Bakery— 
WU ME PFA becc wos es eee 97 
Fleischmann Co.— 
RE es ont eae 46 4 
General Baking Cor- 
poration— 
Me Se te sedee rice taue an vee 63 64 
/ PPT rere er Te ee oe vee 9 10 
yy & Serre ar oe 105 106 
Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co.— 
ist preferred ...... 100 7% 115 11 


Horn & Hardart Cor- 


poration— 
Of Pennsylvania ... 100 ees 275 285 
Of New York (new) No $1 61 53 
Common (Ill.) ..... 100 awa 5 15 
Loose-Wiles— 
Common V. T. C.... 100 valk 110 115 
Ist preferred ...... 100 7% 114 116 
2a preferred ....... 100 7% 128 132 
Muller Bakeries, Inc.— 
NE ins & cies v6 60 No $2.50 27 28 
Pfd with warrants.. 100 7% 95 98 
Preferred 7% ...... co. C2 90 92 
National Bakeries— 
a CPE eee No eos 10 11 
PROCORTOR cccsccces 100 7% 92 98 
National Biscuit Co.— 
CE Sach cewess 25 $3 81 82 
Preferred ..600ccers 100 8% 127 = 130 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration— 
t ATT et SELL OT 25 $3 40 41 
| Perro cree Terry No eo 35 37 
Pe 100 7% 92 95 
Shults Bread Co.— 
WOU ‘ca biwtcess oe aes 98 100 
Southern Baking— 
eee rere ike rT 200 210 
Preferred .......... 100 $8 99 101 
Tri-State Baking Co.— 
TE, CRB ORe weave ies se nes 98 103 
United Milk Products 
Corporation— 
Common, W.l. ..5... s; “ns 82 87 
Ward Baking Co.— 
oe . ee ee a +o 103 . 
Preterved 2... cess. 100 7% 105 =: 110 
eo eee ae 160 3=—-: 165 
B common ......... No: ... 54 55 





STEAM BOILER EXPLODES 
Omana, Nes.—A 40-gallon steam )oil- 
er in the Palace Bakery, Red Cloud, 
Neb., operated by George Ecklor, ex- 
ploded recently, breaking all the win- 
dows in the building, and causing consid- 
erable other damage. Two bakers l- 
most miraculously escaped injury. The 
partition between the kitchen and _ the 

front sales room was blown out. 
bakers had filled the tank a short time 
before, and wefte positive that it was 


neither too full nor short of water. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


American Bakers Association Seeks to Double 
Membership Before October 


HE membership committee of the 
T American Bakers Association is 
working actively on its campaign 
for increased membership. L. A. Schil- 
linger, chairman of the committee on 
membership, has a complete program of 
work mapped out. As complete as pos- 
sible a survey of the whole industry has 
been made, listing the reported or esti- 
mated number of bakers in each state or 
group state district, the number actually 
enrolled in the different local, district or 
state associations, and the number in 
the American Bakers Association, ac- 
cording to the same method of grouping. 
‘he present membership practically 
would be doubled under the proposed in- 
crease. The committee hopes to reach its 
quota before the 1926 convention comes 
to a close. To this end, Mr. Schillinger 
is sending a series of letters to bakers 
throughout the country calling their at- 
tention to the advantages to be derived 
from having membership in the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. 
With the organization of the different 
sections of the baking industry, plans 


enr 


are being made for a new bread school 
in a new building, with a cake school 
where the present bread school now op- 
erates. 

In one of his letters to bakers, Mr. 
Schillinger says in regard to joining the 
association: 

“It’s like going to church, hard to get 
started; but once started you become in- 
terested, and go every Sunday, contribut- 


ing regularly; that is, some do and some 
don’t. The latter wants his religion for 
nothing, with a free pass to glory. 

“What price glory? We're up against 
the same thing in the baking business, 
some one always holding out, yet enjoy- 
ing all of the privileges of scientific bak- 
ing and modern methods of distribution 
as taught by the American Institute of 
Baking, together with the protection of 
the American Bakers Association.” 


ILLINOIS BAKERS MAKE 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


Citcaco, Inu.—The annual meeting of 
the Associated Bakers of Illinois will be 
held at the Sherman Hotel, April 19-21. 
The opening day will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the executive committee, presi- 
dents and secretaries of Illinois district 
associations, and registration. In the 
evening there will be an entertainment, 
reception and dance. 

The convention proper will be opened 
on April 20 at 10 a.m. with singing of 
“Illinois” by H. H. Robinson and the 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Singing Society. 
Marshall O. Densby, president of the 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Association, will 
welcome the bakers. There will be an 
address by Eugene Lipp, president, and 
reports by the secretary and treasurer. 
Recommendations by the board of direc- 
tors will be considered. The only out- 
side speaker at the morning session will 
be Peter G. Pirrie, of the Bakers Weekly. 

At the afternoon session, there will be 
talks by: M. Hoffman, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Associate Bakers of America; 
H. J. Schinkel, of The Fleischmann Co., 
who will discuss “Variety of Bread”; 
James Hartley, Chicago, “Facts as They 
Are Related to Figures”; D. P. Chind- 
blom, Muller Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., “Good Trade Practices Pay.” 
In the evening the annual banquet and 
dance will take place. 

"he session on April 21 will open with 
a report by the nominating committee. 
F. 2. Waldron, advertising manager of 
the Midland Bakeries Co., will speak on 
‘Merchandising Through Advertising.” 
F. J. Bergenthal, of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., also will make an ad- 
dress, and E. T. Clissold, editor of the 
Bokers’ Helper, will talk on the “Tlli- 
hois Association.” In the afternoon there 
Will be a forum on field work, in which 
the following will take part: C. P. Ehlers, 
Secretary-manager of the Indiana Bak- 
an Association; John M. Hartley, sec- 
retary of the Associate Bakers of Amer- 
‘ca; George Chussler, Jr., secretary of 
the Associated Bakers of Illinois. The 
meeting will close with reports of com- 
mittees and election of officers. 





Mr. Lipp has issued an appeal for a 
large attendance, saying in part: “An- 
other year of activity will soon pass on 
as history in the annals of the baking in- 
dustry of Illinois. The Sherman Hotel, 
April 19-21, is the time and place that 
will see the passing as well as the start 
of a new episode. . . . 

“Every baker operating in Illinois 
should be a member of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, either through one 
of the district associations or individual- 
ly at $10 per year, so that the work car- 
ried on during the past two years may 
continue permanently. There never was 
an institution of service offered, rendering 
lasting benefits, greater than the one the 
bakers of Illinois have at their call. The 


York, each one of the company’s ars 
which extend from Greensboro, N. C., 
to Miami, Fla., is on a profitable basis. 
Mr. Tipton recently said that one plant 
alone is earning enough to cover the en- 
tire dividend requirements on the pre- 
ferred shares. William Candler, vice 
president of the Coca-Cola Co., recently 
was elected a director of the company. 





HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CAMPAIGN 
INSTITUTED IN MILWAUKEE 


Miuwavxee, Wis.—The Wehle Bros. 
Baking Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
recently entered into competition with 
Milwaukee bakers and grocers, acquir- 
ing the plant of the Louis Graeven Co., 
936 Greenfield Avenue. This firm has 
instituted a house-to-house wagon serv- 
ice, and reports are that the response 
has been so encouraging that plans for 
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relations. 
united effort. 


for contact with his fellow-baker. 
encourages education. 


only by its membership. 


public welfare. 








What the Association Offers 
By L. J. Schumaker 


President of the American Bakers Association 


HE American Bakers Association has firmly established three institu- 
tions, chartered under the laws of the state of Illinois, which are now 
working night and day for the industry. They are— 

(a) AMERICAN BAKERS FOUNDATION. 

It is controlled and administered by trustees. 

work has been the creation of the American Institute of Bak- 

It has a great field in prospect. 

to it in the past and cannot do so now, put it down in your 


(b) AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING. 
A recognized authority in the baking industry. 
(c) AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION. 

for the industry in national affairs. A clearing house for trade 
A gathering of all the forces of the industry for 


Membership in the American Bakers Association does not necessarily 
bring business success to the member, but it has been my observation, from 
more than 20 years’ experience in the baking business, that the most suc- 
cessful bakers have been those who supported bakers’ associations, and to 
me the conclusion is plain that the type of mind that desires to support its 
trade association is the type that succeeds in business. 

The American Bakers Association offers every baker an opportunity 


Its constant efforts are bringing about increasing 
public approval of the commercial baker’s products. 
any other agency to increase the sale of bakery products. 
can do and the influence it can wield for the good of the industry is limited 


The American Bakers Association occupies a leading position among 
the trade associations of the United States. 
leadership in the baking industry and the allied trades. 
are secure in the field of science, and its principles are in accordance with 
It would be hard to find an investment that will return 
as much in dollars and cents, as well as genuine satisfaction, as membership 
in the American Bakers Association. 
all successful bakers will be identified with this association. 


This is a capital 
Its first 


If you have not given 


An educational 


The spokesman 


It studies proposed legislation. It 


It is doing more than 
The work it 


It represents authority and 
Its foundations 


We look forward to the day when 








office of field secretary, fostered by me, 
should be carried on, and how to do this 
will be one of the important features of 
this our twentieth annual convention. At- 
tend this convention, voice your senti- 
ments, and offer your advice and counsel 
on this and other subjects of paramount 
importance.” 


CHICAGO MASTER BAKERS 
HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The last monthly meet- 
ing of the Chicago Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Feb. 27, at the Lin- 
coln Turner Hall. G. Koehler, assistant 
commissioner of health for Chicago, was 
the speaker, and explained in detail the 
operation of his department, especially 
in reference to inspection of bakeries. 
He urged the bakers to co-operate with 
his department. He also advocated the 
baking of better quality products and 
education of the public through advertis- 
ing. Invitations from the officers of the 
Chicago Dough Club to members of the 
association to attend the Dough Club 
meeting, March 8, were received and ac- 
cepted. The main part of the evening 
was taken up with a discussion of manu- 
facturing and merchandising of bakery 
products. 








SOUTHERN BAKING IS PROFITABLE 
According to Harry D. Tipton, presi- 


dent of the Southern Baking Co., New 


the erection of a bakery and headquar- 
ters building will be undertaken shortly. 
While the Wehle interests were not 
named directly in the matter, the attor- 
ney general of Wisconsin recently ruled 
that drivers employed by bakeries in a 
house-to-house canvass, selling bread, are 
classed as peddlers, and must obtain a 
license and pay the prescribed fee. 





SWEET DOUGH DEMONSTRATIONS 


PrirrssurcH, Pa.—A series of basic 
sweet dough demonstrations are being 
made by the Pittsburgh office of The 
Fleischmann Co., under the direction of 
William Siebert, city sales manager. 
One was held at the bakery of Roy Rhea, 
441 Market Street, Pittsburgh, where 
some 30 bakers were shown the various 
uses to which sweet dough could be put. 
Charles Sembach and Emile Frosch, bak- 
ers of the Fleischmann staff, did the 
demonstrating, supplemented by a brief 
talk by Mr. Sembach. Demonstrations 
were also held at Johnstown, Phillips- 
burg, Greensburg and other near-by 
towns. 





BRONX OFFICERS ARE INSTALLED 

New York, N. Y.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Bronx Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation the following officers were in- 
stalled: Alex Buehler, president; John 
Neumann, vice president; Kurt Findeis- 
en, recording secretary; John Finger, 
treasurer; Phil Held, collector. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
OUTLINED BY BAKERS 


Interesting Speakers Will Address Gathering 
of Associate Bakers of America at 
St. Louis, May 3-8 


A tentative program has been drawn 
up for the annual convention of the As- 
sociate Bakers of America, to be held in 
St. Louis, May 3-8. Headquarters for 
the gathering will be maintained at the 
Chase Hotel. The bakery exhibition will 
be held at the new coliseum. 

The opening of the exhibition at the 
coliseum will occur on May 3. S. A. 
Baker, governor of Missouri, will address 
the gathering. A meeting of the execu- 
tive board will take place subsequently. 
In the evening there will be a reception, 
dinner and entertainment at the Chase 
Hotel. Michael Hoffmann, president of 
the Associate Bakers of America, will 
open the convention on May 4, followed 
by a song by the St. Louis Master Bak- 
ers’ Singing Society. Victor J. Miller, 
mayor of St. Louis, will deliver an ad- 
dress of welcome, and Eugene Lipp, past 
president, Chicago, will reply. The of- 
ficers’ report will follow, after which 
committees will be appointed. Albert 
Klopfer, editor of Bakers Weekly, will 
then address the gathering. 

On May 5 the Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Singing Society will appear on the pro- 
gram. There will be reports by member 
associations, followed by an address by 
Daniel P. Woolley, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co, Matt Carpenter, Mil- 
waukee, will review the industry for the 
past year. The Missouri State Bakers’ 
Association will hold a luncheon meeting, 
with Elmer Zimmermann presiding. A 
banquet and dance will occur in the eve- 
ning. Herbert B. Hadley, former gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and Max C. Starkloff, 
health commissioner of St. Louis, will be 
the speakers. 

Mrs. F. H. Littlefield, president of 
the Missouri Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, will be the first speaker on the 
program on May 6. F. C. Stadelhofer, 
of The Fleischmann Co., will make an 
address, and final reports of the commit- 
tees will be heard. Election of officers 
and all unfinished business will be attend- 
ed to on May 7, followed by a sight see- 
ing tour of St. Louis. The bakery exhibi- 
tion will close in the evening of May 8. 


BAKERY ISSUES GUARANTY 
THAT BREAD WILL BE LIKED 


Full-page advertisements of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co.’s Bond bread recently 
appeared in Toledo newspapers. An- 
nouncement was made that a written 
guaranty, other than the proper bond, 
would accompany each loaf of bread for 
one week. The guaranty read: 

“The General Baking Co. hereby guar- 
antees that the purchaser of this loaf will 
like Bond bread better than any other 
bread, except the best home made, or you 
may have your money back—every cent. 
No red tape. You don’t even have to 
bother your grocer. Just write General 
Baking Co., 213 Vance Street, Toledo, 
and we will refund to you every cent 
you paid.” 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS PLAN 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The monthly meeting 
of the St. Louis Bakers’ Club was held at 
the Gatesworth Hotel, March 4. Walter 
Freund presided, and the session was 
given over to a discussion of the future 
activities of the club. A committee, com- 
posed of J. J. McCarthy, George Meiss- 
ner, Homer Ziegler, P. J. McKinney and 
Herman Ulrich, was appointed to investi- 
gate the possibility of establishing per- 
manent headquarters for the club. 


MARYLAND BAKERS HOLD 
MEETING AT BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—The Maryland Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry held its 
regular meeting on March 3. Anton 
Hagel, Baltimore, presided. The attend- 
ance was not extraordinary. After rou- 
tine business had been disposed of, sev- 
eral interesting speakers appeared on the 
program. 
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~ Business Notions for the Baker sy wayne G. Martin, Ir 














N the highly unionized metropolitan 

districts, where the baker too fre- 

quently has comparatively little to 
say about the terms or methods of pay- 
ment by which his truck drivers are com- 
pensated, there is little 
opportunity to put into 
practice methods of pay- 
ment whereby greater 
efficiency, with the resulting increased 
sales volume, may be obtained from this 
class of workers. 

However, in instances where the bak- 
ery owner has at least a semblance of 
jurisdiction over this phase of his busi- 
ness it is one to which a great deal of 
thought may be profitably directed. In- 
numerable industries face the problem 
of compensating truck drivers or, as 
some prefer to call them, driver-sales- 
men, and while the baking business in 
many cases has desirable methods of 
compensation, there is always the possi- 
bility of improvement. 

Practically all industries which intrust 
part of their sales work to drivers agree 
that greater efficiency is obtained from 
the employee through the creation of 
some monetary incentive in addition to 
a regular salary. A favorite custom, 
where the driver is also acting as sales- 
man, is to estimate his salary, if he is 
not working upon a strictly commission 
basis, on a minimum volume of goods 
sold. The knowledge that his own in- 
come will be increased, once this basic 
requirement is passed, undoubtedly has 
a remarkable effect toward increasing 
the interest and efforts of the employee. 
In the operation of such a system, how- 
ever, it is essential that care be used in 
determining the minimum requirements 
tor the individual routes, otherwise too 
much may be expected of a driver on an 
undesirable route, and dissatisfaction 
will result. 

Some businesses which do not operate 
on a cash basis have found it advanta- 
geous to pay a commission based on col- 
lections rather than on sales. By such 
a system the route salesman is given an 
incentive to keep collections as close as 
possible to sales, and the loss from bad 
debts is minimized. 

Where the driver is simply what the 
name indicates, and sales are cared for 
through other means, some companies 
have found it profitable to pay them a 
monthly graduated bonus, the driver’s 
receipt of the bonus each month depend- 
ing upon the extent to which he has com- 
plied with all the stipulations laid down 
by the company. In such a plan, care of 
equipment might well be allowed the 
greatest amount, lack of complaints from 
customers second, and the avoidance of 
accidents next. Such a policy as this has 
been found to work very satisfactorily 
in other industries. 

Baking high quality products is an es- 
sential part of the successful operation 
of a bakery, and profitably merchandis- 
ing them is equally important. As a 
means toward such merchandising the 
methods of compensating driver-sales- 
men may well be given serious considera- 
tion. 


DRIVER- 
SALESMEN 


THE theory of turnover is sound if not 
carried to an extremity, and much is 
heard of it in these days of consolidated 
selling on high scales. But unfortunately 
some bakers, and numer- 
ous other business men, 
are unknowingly run- 
ning it into the ground. 

For the baker himself there is almost 
as much economic evil in buying too 
sparingly, and here the speculative phase 
of flour buying is not considered, as it 
is in overstocking. The retail baker who 
buys flour and other supplies in smaller 
quantities ‘than the size of his business 
warrants has paid many extra dollars, 
either directly or in the form of higher 
prices, for delivery and storage charges 
during the year. 

And the baker whose business justifies 
his buying flour in car lots, but because 
of his belief in hand-to-mouth buying 


TURNOVER 







purchases only a comparatively few bar- 
rels at a time, is in that very act sacrific- 
ing one of the principles he so covets in 
his larger competitor—that of quantity 
buying. Nor has mention yet been made 
of the danger of the hand-to-mouth hob- 
byist finding himself entirely out of flour 
on some pressing occasion because his 
too nicely estimated time of shipment has 
gone wide of the mark. 

It is characteristic of too many busi- 
ness men to ride a hobby to death, and it 
is to be feared that some bakers are now 
on the death ride of too small buying. 
This is a time of extremes. On the one 
hand, bakers are vying with one another 
in selling quantities of flour they over- 
bought earlier in the crop year; on the 
other hand, some are buying on entirely 
too close an estimate of their needs. Of 
the two evils, the former is by far the 
worse, but between them is a safe, sen- 
sible and profitable path for the baker 
to follow. 


WITHOUT -the good will of the buy- 
ing public no baker, regardless of 
the tastiness of his products, can gain 
the maximum business success. Adver- 
tising is admittedly the 
greatest of good will 
builders, but for it to 
accomplish the greatest 
good in this respect the quality of the 
bakery goods told about must be as 
good as, or better than, if possible, 
claimed for them in the advertising. 

This has long been a known fact, but 
business men are coming more and more 
to its actual application. A striking ex- 
ample of truthful advertising is that of 
a motion picture theater owner who, 
after widely advertising a certain picture 
as one of special merit, found it to be 
extremely disappointing. He decided 
that, rather than allow the misrepresen- 
tative advertising to go on unchecked, 
he would tell his patrons the truth and, 
accordingly, ran a newspaper advertise- 
ment telling of his disappointment in the 
picture. The crowds in his theater dur- 
ing the run of that picture were extreme- 
ly small, but the good will created b 
his truthfulness cannot be overestimated. 

The mentioning of this incident must 
not be taken to mean that, in the event 
of a baker having a little trouble in his 


GOOD WILL 


shop, he should tell his customers his . 


products are no good, but rather that his 
constant endeavor should be to “bake up 
to the quality of his advertising.” 

The publicity being carried on by The 
Fleischmann Co., the Washburn Crosby 
Co. and other firms in behalf of bakers’ 
bread is creating untold good will for 
the baking industry, but unless the prod- 
ucts of the bakeries are in keeping with 
the assertions made in this advertising, 
much of its effectiveness will be lost. 


[NX the heyday of prosperity, when the 
average baker has little need to borrow 
additional capital, unless some definite 
program of expansion is being carried 
out, too many are prone 
BAKING AND to neglect their friends, 
BANKING the bankers. When serv- 
ices are not needed, the 

servers are easily forgotten. 

But, no matter how large or how small 
a bakery may be, or what degree of 
prosperity it may be enjoying, there is 
always the possibility of additional capi- 
tal being needed, if only temporarily. 
Carrying charges on flour, and even the 
cancellation of advantageous contracts, 
often could be avoided with a little addi- 
tional working capital. 

Sometimes such loans are needed 
quickly, without lengthy and laborious 
investigations, and on such occasions the 
baker is indeed fortunate who has kept 
in close personal touch with his bank or 
bankers. Regular calls at his bank to 


discuss general business conditions and 
trends, and more particularly the prog- 
ress of his own affairs, will go far toward 
strengthening a banker’s confidence in 
the baker who follows this 

at a time of sudden need, t 


ractice. If, 
banker is 


appealed to for loans, his support will 
inevitably turn to the business in which 
he personally knows those who are in 
eontrol. A little time spent in visiting 
the banker on occasions other than when 
his assistance is needed may return large 
dividends in the future. 


W HOLESALE bakers who sell their 
products through grocery stores and 
other retail outlets are frequently con- 
fronted with requests for dealer sales 
helps. Many succumb to 


EFFICIENCY these requests, and later 
IN DEALER realize that “helps” are 
HELPS really helping their busi- 


ness very little, due 
largely to the fact that they are not used. 

At first consideration the baker is in- 
clined to blame the dealer, but further 
reflection will often show that it is the 
distributor of the helps who is at fault. 
Sales helps from many other lines of 
business have taught the average retail 
merchant to be a discriminating judge of 
such material, and the baker who does 
not see that his ‘dealer helps are absolute- 
ly of the best is simply wasting his money 
and effort. 

Mediocre and commonplace sales helps 
are quickly placed at their actual value 
by modern merchants, and are treated 
accordingly. Almost equally as bad as 
poorly prepared material is the exces- 
sive unloading of sales helps on the deal- 
ers. Supplies sent to a merchant far 
in excess of his requirements create the 
impression that they are of little value, 
and they are too frequently lightly tossed 
aside. : 

In preparing and distributing sales 
helps to merchants in their respective 
territories, bakers would save much 
money and unnecessary effort if the deal- 
ers were consulted first. They know 
their trade, and understand what appeals 
to the bread buyers of their communities. 
This principle, properly followed, will 
result in more efficient merchandising. 


HERE is probably no industry in ex- 
istence which does not have its share 
of complaints from customers, and the 
baking business is no exception. But it 
does not necessarily fol- 
PROFITING low that a complaint is 
FROM a signal of the approach- 
COMPLAINTS ing severance of business 
relationship, providing it 

is properly handled. 

Indeed, some business executives have 
found the proper adjustment of com- 
plaints to be an excellent medium for 
augmenting good will. If a customer 
feels that exceptional effort has been 
made ‘to rectify some unavoidable error 
that has occurred in connection with his 
business, he will be left with a highly sat- 
isfied feeling. 

The real danger lies in the minor com- 
plaints made to salesmen or deliverymen, 
and which seldom reach the owner or 
other proper executive of the business. 
The salesmen or drivers hear these com- 
plaints, and because they are made by 
customers for whose business they are re- 
sponsible, they fear that if such charges 
reach the ears of their superiors they 
will be held accountable, and their stand- 
ing with the company lowered. 

It is this tendency that the bakery 
owner must fight. After all, no customer 
is the “property” of a salesman. The 
business he places through a salesman is 
for the goods of the house the salesman 
represents and, consequently, his major 
relationship is with the house, and not 
the salesman. 

Rather than an attempt being made on 
the part of a salesman to straighten out 
such difficulties as inevitably arise from 
time to time in the natural course of 
business transactions, the entire matter 
should be reported to the bakery owner, 
or to some other executive of the com- 
pany. A little attention from the heads 
of a business in the case of a minor diffi- 
culty will go much farther toward re- 
taining the business of the customer than 
will the efforts of a salesman, 





Bakery owners who employ salesmen 
or driver-salesmen will find it advan- 
tageous to convince these employees that 
their standing will not be lowered by re- 
porting complaints from customers in 
their territories, unless, of course, the 
salesmen themselves are unreasonably at 
fault, and in such cases the complaints 
will reach the ears of the bakery owners 
through sources other than the salesmen. 

The establishment of this feeling on the 
part of the salesmen will enable bakery 
owners to strengthen their relationship 
with their customers. 


AS long as salesmen are human beings, 
with ordinary human feelings, even 
the best of them will inevitably encounter 
times when they are discouraged, think 
the whole world is wrong, 
STRENGTHEN- and are convinced that 
ING THE they cannot possibly ke p 
DISCOURAGED up the volume of bred 
SALESMAN sales on their routes. 

On such occasions sore 
employers will agree with the man that 
he is pretty much of a failure, and then 
the man is definitely through, at least so 
far as that particular bakery is con- 
cerned. And in many cases the compa.y 
has lost an exceptionally capable salcs- 
man. 

It is in handling temporarily discov r- 
aged salesmen that the successful eim- 
ployer shows his true ability, for it is in 
easy matter to let salesmen slip out >f 
an organization, but it requires real lea 1- 
ership to build up their morale, once it 
has been lost. In practically all such 
cases the prime requisite is once mo-e 
to build up confidence in the salesm:n 
of their own ability, and it frequent y 
resolves itself into reselling them thcir 
own organization and the products th y 
manufacture. 

A salesman cannot be kicked out of 
the dumps. He must be led out. Tie 
bakery owner who will take the time ‘o 
resell his salesmen on their own organiz 1- 
tion when he sees they are getting low in 
spirit will save many valuable men for 
his company and decrease the emplcy- 
ment of new representatives. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERIES 
ENTER INTO COMBINATION 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Announcement } as 
been made of a merger of the Capi‘al 
City Baking Co., Harrisburg, with the 
Pottsville Baking Co., and the Mulgr:-w 
Baking Co., Carlisle. The officers «are 
Bernard Schmidt president and tre:s- 
urer, Albert S. Schmidt vice presildeitt, 
and J. Frank Slack secretary. All tlie 
companies were owned and operated by 
the Schmidt organization. The Capii‘al 
City Baking Co. owned and controlled 
the Pottsville and Carlisle properties. 
It also acted as a holding company ior 
the Acme Baking Co., Pittsburgh, wh ch 
owned the Schmidt and Hartman baking 
companies, Harrisburg. The Capital C ty 
also owned the capital stock of ‘he 
Coatesville Baking Co. and a large 1- 
terest in the Chambersburg Baking Co 





“MATZOTH MONOPOLY” CHARGED 

New York, N. Y.—A suit for $150, 00 
recently was filed against Horowitz B1»s. 
& Marangarten, New York, and the B. 
Manischewitz Co., Cincinnati, by Ra’ bi 
Moses Weinberger, Inc., matzoth bake ‘y, 
New York. A conspiracy to monopo! ze 
the sale of matzoth, Jewish unleave: ed 
bread and kindred products was char; ed 
in the complaint. It was claimed tat 
the defendants conspired to ruin all cc n- 
petitors by allowing rebates, discou its 
and allowances to dealers who purcha:ed 
from them exclusively. 





BAKERY AWARDS PRIZES 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Prizes totaling $2, 00 
in cash were awarded recently by he 
Freihofer Baking Co., Harrisburg. T cy 
ven in connection with a contest 


were 
which had to do with the saving of bread 
wrappers. After the distribution of 


prizes a dance was given. 
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HE pie baker who is 
yi eager to increase his 
‘4 sales—and what pie bak- 
er is not?—will be sur- 
: prised to find how far he 
will be able to go if he equips himself 
with authoritative information re- 

ling the importance of his prod- 





as food. Such a manufacturer already knows 
how to turn out pies of the first quality, and has a fair _ C 
knowledge as to how best to find new markets, for he 
progressive business man. Heretofore, however, 
tendency has been to leave discussions about the 
| value of pie to the diet specialists. Suddenly he 1. 
ens to the realization that the diet specialists have 

thing for him, something he must have if he is 


mtinue on his successful way. 


~~ 


‘ow the nutrition specialist, when called in to con- 
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Cfood “Oalues in ‘Pies 


By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 


—— 


Pie bakers will find it useful to 

remember: 
That pie will furnish a goodly proportion of 
energy requirements, as well as of body build- 
ing material and minerals, with a certain 
amount of vitamins in fruit pies. 

2. That while pie is not in itself harmful it is 

best to wait until children have reached high 








fer with the pie baker, does not theorize. He does school age before making a bid for their cus- 
not say: “It would be very nice if you, Mr. Pie Baker, tom as pie eaters. 
were to study the chemical composition of your prod- 3. That as carriers of fruits, pies may be con- 
uc!» so as to know something about their place in the sidered especially valuable food, since fruits 
dic? Not he! Instead of that academic statement he are protective and regulatory foods that play 
; “ : . . a large part in promoting complete nutrition. 
sa’. frankly: “Housewives today are being carried < : : wo 
Chie eheaiiabied ita of telemty ts Gade end 4. That information regarding the composition 
° oF 2 and food value of pies be worked over and 
nu. tion, and unless you can assure them in regard to adapted by each individual baker, but that 
the | onorable place of pie in the newer diet schemes— unless he possesses it as part of his working 
well, I'm afraid your sales will never show a very equipment he can scarcely hope to keep up 


m higher curve than they do today.” 
ing wise, therefore, in his day and generation, 
Mr. Vie Baker settles down to finding out just what 


with the procession. 


\allatasaeticinamacatiaeeat” 








in iation he should note in his shop handbook, for 


tl nefit of himself and of his men. 


| the first place this information is not compli- 


that knowledge and conviction concerning the food 
value of his products constitute a good foundation for 


cat:l, neither is it necessarily voluminous. We may . 

safe., leave to the laboratory scientists the consid- any scles campsign. Confidence begets confidence, and 
er 1 of the numerous details involved in establishing the baker whe knows that ple is a nourishing food and, 
as {: t any new theories uncovered or developed in the what is equally ieportant, knows why, stands a fairly 
field of diet. So the working notes for the baker on geod chance of convincing his customers. 

the subject of pie as food may be relatively simple. 


W HAT are the main divisions under which the 
facts may be classified? First, composition and 
food value. Second, types of persons for whom pie 
is a suitable food. Third, possibilities of pie as a 
carricr of important fruit foods. Such a classification 
is based on findings of the nutrition specialist as well 
as what the average housewife is thinking. 
In case the pie baker has been too busy to think 
about the main factors entering into a well-rounded 
diet, it is suggested that he now make a note of them 


as follows: first, energy; second, body 
building material; third, mineral salts; 
fourth, vitamins. 

Perhaps there are some customers 
eagerly interested in providing nourish- 
ing food for their families, but doubt- 


ful as to pie. The baker who has 
learned that apple pie, for example, 
provides in a pound of that ever popu- 
lar dainty 85 per cent of the energy 
required by a man in one day, 3 per 
cent of lime for his teeth and bones, 
5 per cent of the phosphorus used in 


keeping his body in working order, 6 
per cent of the iron needed by his good 
red blood, and 14 per cent of the build- 
ing material for his active body, will 
know what to say to the doubtful cus- 
tomer 

Obviously Mr. Customer will not be 
advised to eat a pound of pie or of any 
other food in a day. The point is 
rather that if Mrs. Customer is made 


to realize what a rich store of body 
builling and body regulating material 
is to be found in apple or other pie 
she is likely to have an increased re- 
spect for pie as a food, and the baker 


may look for increased orders. 

\gain, the exact method of getting 
this information into the mind of Mrs. 
Customer must be worked out by the 
individual baker. He can no more 
crain information into her brain than 
pie into her mouth, Being a clever 
business man, however, he will realize 


O much for the composition of pies. Next comes 

the question, “For what types of persons is pie a 
suitable food?” 

Briefly, well-made pie is a suitable food for all who 
have arrived at an age sufficiently mature to insure 
mature digestive powers. Not necessarily full ma- 
turity is implied, but simply that age when there is 
no longer any necessity for special care as to sim- 
plicity in the diet. 

Active boys and girls of high school age may be 
said to have reached such an age. Not that an occa- 
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sional piece of pie will actively harm 
a younger child, but the fact remains 
that his desserts should be simpler 
as, for example, plain stewed fruit, 
rice pudding and the like. 

The pie baker will find that his 
customers will have increasing respect 
for him and increasing confidence in 
his sales material if he does not try to press the merits 
of his products on those for whom they are not suit- 
able. When all is said and done, active high school 
boys and girls and their vigorous parents offer a fine 
market for pies, and it is wise to concentrate on these 
“prospects” and their dietary requirements. 

Finally, we come to the service rendered by pies 
as carriers of important fruits. 

Here the baker may “spread himself,” to drop into 
the vernacular. Fruits constitute one of the most 
valuable of all food groups and, with the help of their 
mineral salts, wholesome acids and vitamins, add much 
to the protective character of the diet. 

The dietitian is ever ready to hold a brief for fruit 
in the diet, whether it be raw, dried or stewed, each 
of these having its own place. Naturally it is with 
the last, or stewed fruits, that the pie baker is most 
concerned, and if he will but store away in both his 
notebook and his mind a few simple facts about their 
usefulness as food he is likely to find them very useful 
in sales promotion work. 


ERE are some of the services fruit pies will per- 

form in the general scheme of adult nutrition. 
Ripe fruits tax the digestive organs very slightly, and 
cooking softens the cellulose and coagulates the pectin, 
or jelly making constituent. 

Fruit acids are burned in the body just as any 
other food elements. Their final products are alkaline, 
so that they are excellent food for those who wish to 
ward off rheumatic troubles. 

Fruits help to change the intestinal flora and to 
relieve constipation. They are therefore very whole- 
some food for those who are troubled with putrefac- 
tion in the intestines. 

The addition of fruits is one of the best possible 
methods of balancing the diet for iron. Cherries have 
a greater proportion of iron than egg white or milk. 

Apples have been called a stomach stimulant, and 
are desirable for use in jaundice, catarrh of stomach 
and bowels, constipation and liver troubles. 

Blueberries are a good laxative food. 

Oranges are rich in lime, and al- 
though not generally a pie fruit, a lit- 








tle of the juice will add both flavor and 
food value to other pies. 








Makers of Bread 


| think God loves the people who bake bread: 
Quiet wives in kitchens where upon the window sill 
Come hungry robins asking to be fed; 

Slim brown-skinned women, who with rhythmed ease 
Turn coarse flat cakes before a smoky fire, 

Tending the ancient rites on bended knees; 

And men who work where hurried wheels are run 
All day and night to make the wholesome loaves 
Cream-white and crusty when the rows are done; 
And mothers everywhere who spend long days 

At doing simple homely tasks to keep 

The home love bright and shining down dark ways. 


“Take this and eat,” it was, that Jesus said, 
And whether hungry hearts or bodies may be fed, 
I know that God must love the makers of the bread. 


Lexie Dean Robertson 








Strawberries contain a gram of food 
lime to every ounce, and have this es- 
sential mineral salt in greater propor- 
tion than do cereals. 

Citric and malic acids, found in a 
number of fruits, are effective germi- 
cides, the stomach being found sterile 
after a meal of strawberries and 
water. 

It will require only a moderate 
imagination on the part of the pie bak- 
er to enable him to think out ways of 
incorporating these and similar dietary 
facts in his sales promotion material. 
Naturally, he will not wish to empha- 
size disease, but on the other hand he 
may with propriety point out the en- 
couraging fact that fruits are protec- 
tive foods, helping as they do to bal- 
ance the diet and ward off disease by 
contributing to complete nutrition. 

The pie baker who studies his trade 
publications will find many suggestions 
regarding new markets, tea rooms, 
counter lunches, automats, industrial 
cafeterias, delicatessen shops, railroad 
station lunch rooms, box lunches and 
the like. .One great point in his favor 
is that which might be described as the 
social value of pie. In other words, 














every good American likes it, whether 
he will own it or not! 
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eojam Goetz Says: 


PS DP HP cD 








EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mr. Goetz, with 9 
his background of practical baking, his 
many years of association with the Re- 
tail Bakers of America, and more recent- 
ly his work with the Fleischmann Trav- 
eling School for Bakers, has become a 
figure of too much prominence in the 
baking world to require introduction to 
readers of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. He has contributed 
greatly to the progress of the baking in- 
dustry in this country, and what he has 
to say here, and in forthcoming issues of 
this publication, should prove of un- 
usual interest and value. 


JOST bakers today fail to take ad- 
vantage of the enormous variety of 
recipes and formule within their 














the soft winter flour, and continue mixing until 
the dough is smooth and free from lumps. If you 
are using wheat wheat flour, add it directly after 
yeast solution. Dough should be set at 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The secret of success lies in mixing the ingre- 
dients in this manner, as it will enable you to 
obtain volume and lightness in your products, 
important and valuable features in this formula. 

A Few Words on Fermentation.—Allow the 
dough to come up full for the punch—then in 15 
to 20 minutes take to bench. The temperature 
of your shop will determine the exact time when 
the dough is ready for the punch. Sometimes it 
is advisable not to punch this dough, but to take 
it directly to the bench when it is ready. Knock 
down dough on bench, and let it rest while mak- 








M grasp. They do not realize that the 
eg) bakeshop is a wonderful place to ex- 
periment, and that new products are great sales get- 
ters and a powerful means of attracting new trade. 

It is my object, in a series of talks to be given 
in The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, to 
give the progressive baker the benefit of my experi- 
ence of a lifetime in which I have striven to attract 
a high grade clientéle and derive a suitable profit from 
the sale of quality goods. 

The recipes I will offer comprise the most complete 
assortment of practical tried and tested formule that 
have ever been presented to the modern baker. Every 
care has been taken to list only those from which 
products can be derived that “smack” of good, home 
made taste, and possess the appetizing appearance 
that induces the public to buy. 

To create the desire,—then to satisfy the public’s 
wants,—that is the sure road to success; to get out 
and keep out of a rut, produce something new and 
appetizing as frequently as possible by selecting a good 
recipe, and using it with good judgment. Bear in 
mind, however, that no recipe is fool proof. 

Frequently there are variations in conditions and 
materials in bakeries. Every effort has been extended 
to give a complete and accurate description of the 
necessary ingredients and the correct method for com- 
pleting successful mixes. The good judgment and 
intelligence of the baker is, however, necessary when 
trying out new recipes. 





ORRECT weighing and measuring is absolutely 

essential. The modern baker has abandoned the 
scheme of “throwing together” a batter. He has dis- 
covered that scientific accuracy means a better product 
and eliminates the gambling element. He makes it 
a rule to 

Use proper ingredients. 

Maintain correct temperature. 

Mix according to instructions. 

Bake slowly or quickly as directed. 

Display the goods in an attractive manner. 

Advertise as frequently as possible in daily pa- 
pers, ete. 

In approximately three years of invaluable experi- 
ence with the Fleischmann Traveling School for Bak- 
ers, and, previous to that, many years with the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, I have found, in my 
extensive and unusual contact with the most pros- 
perous bakers of every section of the country, 


bakeshop as a labor saver, and solves the many prob- 
lems connected with the production of sweet goods. 

1. It is a high grade formula whereby you can 
produce quality sweet goods, for which there is an 
ever increasing demand. 

2. From one dough you can produce over 50 kinds 
of sweet goods—-which justifies preparing a special 
sweet dough every day and not just for week ends. 
Thus valuable time is saved in the workshop, and 
more time can be devoted to sales plans. 

3. The line of sweet goods you are able to produce 
by means of this basic sweet dough formula helps you 
derive the benefit of greater sales at less effort, which 
signifies, of course, increased net profits. 

It will be evident to every practical baker that the 
following, called the basic sweet dough formula, is a 
great time-saver, reduces overhead expense consider- 
ably, and yields greater profits at a lower expenditure 
of energy in the bakeshop. This is the formula from 
which 50 or more excellent products can be made. 


Ingredients One Gallon 
Flour—Soft winter 14 lbs 

Hard spring 13 Ibs 
Water, or milk, accord- 

ing to absorption 8 lbs 3 oz 

Fleischmann’s yeast 1 lb 
Sugar 2 Ibs to 2 Ibs 8 oz 
Diamalt 8 02 
Salt 2% 04 
Shortening 2 Ibs 4 oz to 8 Ibs 
Eggs 15 eggs (% qt) 
Mace VY, on 
Lemon gratings 2 lemons 


T will be well to pay particular attention to the 

mixing of this dough. Be sure to add the ingredi- 
ents in the following manner: 

Take the diamalt, sugar, salt, shortening and flavor, 
and cream thoroughly. The eggs should be added 
gradually, and creamed till light. Then add lemon 
gratings. Dissolve the yeast in one fourth of the 
liquid, which is at a temperature of 78 to 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Put the balance of the liquid into the 
bowl containing the creamed mass, and stir thoroughly 
to dissolve the ingredients. After adding hard spring 
flour, begin mixing. Pour on the yeast solution, add 


ing preparations to handle it. 

To decide when the dough is ready, proceed as 
follows: Place the hand on the surface of the dough, 
and with medium pressure let the finger tips penetrate 
it about two inches. Then take the hand out of the 
dough and watch the action of the indentations made 
by the fingers. When finished, the dough around these 
impressions will slowly commence to recede. 

If you wish to prepare the basic sweet dough 
formula by the no-dough-time method, all you have to 
do is raise the temperature at which you take the 
dough from the mixer to 87 or 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Right after mixing, take the dough to the bench and 
make up according to individual formula. Keep the 
dough away from drafts of cold air while it is being 
made up on the bench. When this emergency dough 
is being used, a small amount of extra yeast will help 
greatly to gain desired volume. 

In this month’s article I am giving two formule 
which I believe are timely and valuable at the present 
season. One is for raisin buns, which are very popu- 
lar in spring. ‘They have a special appeal for the 
housewife, as they are tasty, fragrant and dainty, 
and are delicious served with coffee at all meals. 
This formula has been adopted and is used by hun- 
dreds of prosperous bakers the country over. 


Formula for Raisin Buns 

Make up basic sweet dough—one gallon mix—add- 
ing 4 to 5 lbs raisins just before the dough is ready 
to come out of the mixer. If you use seedless raisins 
they should be soaked in warm diamalt solution (2 oz 
diamalt to every 1 Ib raisins, with sufficient water to 
cover raisins). After allowing raisins to absorb 
moisture, drain well and dry off excess moisture before 
adding to dough. 

A Hint About the Making of Buns.—After proper 
fermentation has taken place, scale the dough into 
pieces of desired weight. Round up these pieces, set 
on bun pans to make individual buns, or place closer 
together to make one whole sheet. Allow to proof 
to about twice their original volume. Bake, and finish 
with vanilla icing. If you follow these directions 
closely you will produce an unusually delicious and 
attractive bun. 

The raisin bun is largely featured during this sea- 

son, and it will be a particularly fine seller during 
the next few weeks. 





that they derive a great margin of profit from 
yeast raised sweet goods, and it is my sincere 
belief that every baker should make an effort to 
push this line. 

By varying the toppings, shapes, and fillings, 
attractive specialties from the simple basic recipes 
may be made. Here the baker has ample oppor- 
tunity to work up original ideas. 

After many years of careful experiment in the 
sweet dough field, The Fleischmann Co. perfected 
a formula that is invaluable in its benefits to the 
baker. Over 50 sweet dough products can be 


made up with the use of this basic sweet dough 
formula. 





It is of tremendous assistance in the 
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Form Cake 


Formula for Form Cake 
Stone following is a formula and method of 
producing high grade form cake by using the 
basic sweet dough as a foundation: 
Basic sweet dough 10 lbs Egg yolks 10 
Sugar (granulated) 20 0z Whole eggs 5 
Butter 15 oz Almonds (ground) 5 0z 

Add raisins and sliced citron if desired; lemon 
grating of one lemon, and mace. 

Cream sugar and butter together. Mix eggs, 
yolks, lemon, mace and almonds. Add the basic 
sweet dough in small pieces, and work thoroughly 
until you obtain a soft, smooth dough. Scale off 
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THINK that the bakers of 
the country realize the im- 
portance of a first class 
white layer cake. The 
sé formula I am presenting to 
you in this issue has a nice white color, 
very close grain, and very good keeping 
qualities. It is often used for birthday 
and party cakes, and other such occa- 





e layer cakes shown in the above 

photograph are iced with a chocolate icing made with 
cocoa, Which will retain its gloss or luster for a long 
tim The photograph also shows how the top is 
marbled with white icing. When you marble a cake 
top you have to do it while both icings are still soft 
on the cake, 

White Layer Cakes 

(Formula and Method) 

Scale into a bowl 2 oz salt, 6 oz milk powder, 4 lbs 
granulated sugar, 1 lb butter, 1 Ib shortening, 10 cc 
butter flavor. Cream up these ingredients very light. 
Rub into the mix (1 gill at a time) 1 quart of egg 
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that they stand up in the mix, before adding more. 
Continue this method until you have all of the egg 
whites rubbed into the mix. Stir into the mix 1 quart 
of water, 40 cc vanilla extract. (equal 11% oz) and 5 cc 
lemon extract (equal 5 grams). Sieve into the mix 
5 lbs winter wheat flour with 3 oz baking powder in 
it, and fold in by hand until the mix is smooth. Stir 
into the mix another pint of water, and mix until it 
is smooth. Scale into greased and dusted layer cake 
tins, and bake in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Layer cakes should be baked very light. After 
baking, cool before knocking them out of the tins. 





Scaling Weights 
For 6-in round layer tins use 6 oz of 
this mixture in each tin; for 7-in tins use 
10 oz; for 8-in tins use 12 oz; for 9-in 
tins use 18 oz; for 10-in tins use 1% lbs; 
for 12-in tins use 2 lbs. 


Quality Chocolate Icing 
(Formula and Method) 

Scale into a kettle 4 lbs granulated 
sugar, 3 oz glucose, 1% qts water. Stir 
until the sugar is in solution. Place it on 

the fire and wash down the sides of the kettle with 
a damp cloth. Bring this mixture to a boil. Add 2 
Ibs sieved cocoa, % oz salt, 20 cc vanilla extract (equal 
20 grams) and 10 oz melted shortening, and stir 
with an egg-whip until the mix is smooth. Sieve 4 lbs 
powdered sugar and stir into the mixture. It is then 
ready for use. 

Chocolate icing should be kept in a hot water bath 
while you are using it. When you let this icing stand 
for a day or so before you use it, heat it up in a hot 
water bath, stirring it until it is lukewarm or at blood 
heat before using it. If you overheat chocolate icing, 
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tions you can build up trade and create new interest 
in your shop by announcing specials that will tempt 
the public because they taste “home made” and are 
“different.” 





The Cfundamental ‘Requirements 
of a ‘Diet 


(Continued from page 1167.) 

cent of protein. This does not tell us the relative 
nutritive value of protein from different sources. 

Chemists have found that the total protein so de- 
termined is composed of several individual protein 
substances. Thus, flour protein is composed of gliadin, 
glutenin, edestin, leucosin and proteose. Washed glu- 
ten is made principally of the first two. In milk pro- 
teins we have albumin and casein. One of the prin- 
cipal proteins in corn is zein. As soon as it was rec- 
ognized that protein from different sources had differ- 
ent nutritive values, students of nutrition isolated these 
Proteins and fed them to small experimental animals. 
This gave valuable information, but the protein prob- 
lem was still enveloped in a great deal of uncertainty. 

The next step was to determine the composition of 
these individual proteins. By strong chemical reagents 
it was learned that they could be broken down into 
& number of simpler units called amino acids, most 
of which were found in the different proteins, but in 
varying proportions. The following figures show the 
percentage of amino acids present in three well-known 
proteins: casein from milk, zein from corn, and gliadin 


from Wheat flour. (“Sherman Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition,” p. 301): 


These amino acids are the building units of the 
proteins. When a protein food is digested, the protein 
is resolved into the different amino acids. The proteins 
of the body contain the same amino acids as are found 
in the food. Growth consists in building body protein 
from the amino acids obtained from the food. Repair 
of body proteins means that the wornout parts are 
replaced by proteins built from the amino acids of the 
food. From this it follows that the right amino acids 
must be present in the proteins of the food if the 
body needs shall be satisfied. 

It should be particularly emphasized that not all 
of the amino acids are present in every protein; also 
that some of these acids which are absent are abso- 
lutely necessary for nutrition. Feeding experiments 
with small animals have shown that lysine is absolutely 
necessary for growth, and that tryptophan is abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain life. Since crude protein 
is a mixture of several individual proteins, and since 
some of these contain the amino acids essential for 
life in very small amounts, then if such porteins make 
up the greater part of the crude protein, it means that 
much larger amounts of crude protein must be fed. 
To illustrate: All seeds which have been studied are 
known to contain every amino acid necessary for life’s 
functions, but some contain such acids in very small 
amounts. For instance, gliadin contains only a very 
small amount of lysine; so small, indeed, that if this 
is the sole source of lysine, the animal would not 
grow. As a matter of fact practically all cereal seeds 
contain only small per cents of lysine. If seeds are 
the sole source of food for growing animals, the growth 
will be slow because of the small amount of lysine 
furnished. Casein in milk has a large per cent of 


eggs are excellent supplements to white bread. 


IETARY standards were established after making 

extensive studies of the amount and kinds of food 
eaten by different kinds and classes of people. These 
studies, coupled with chemical analysis and digestion 
trials, enabled students of nutrition to establish stand- 
ards for different people doing different kinds of 
work. These standards simply show the total amount 
of protein and the total fuel or energy value required 
per person per day. Most of the energy value is de- 
rived from fats and carbohydrates. The principal 
shortcoming of these standards is that they do not tell 
anything abovt the kind of protein, which is even more 
important than the amount. But given the correct 
variety of food so as to have protein from different 
sources in order to furnish the needed amino acids, 
these standards serve a useful purpose. 

Dr. C. F. Langworthy, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has compiled the following 
standards, which are typical for the classes of people 
mentioned: 


Fuel 

Protein, value, 

grams calories 

Men at hard muscular work.............. 177 6,485 
Men at moderate muscular work.......... 100 3,685 
Men at sedentary work ..........essee00% 106 8,560 
Very poor working people ............506:5 69 2,275 


The following are typical European dietary stand- 
ards: 


Fuel 

Protein, value, 

grams calories 

Children one to two years (average)...... 766 
Children two to six years (average)...... 55 1,420 
Children six to twelve years (average).... 75 2,040 
BEG GE MEPS WEEE cc ccccctcvesscccccccice 146 3,370 
Man at moderate work ............ee0008 130 3,160 
Woman at moderate work ..........+.65. 118 3,055 


NED GENS Se cccccsaccserscvcececcoves 57 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Whole Wheat Bread—Some Arguments 
For and Against 


By Dr. James W. Barton in the Milwaukee Journal 


HE bakers throughout the country 
FE are getting out pamphlets showing 

that it takes three and a half loaves 
of whole wheat bread to obtain the body 
building nourishment contained in one 
loaf of bread made from refined, bran- 
free flour, properly digested in yeast. 
Our whole wheat friends are equally em- 
phatic as to the higher value of their 
product over the ordinary white bread, 
because they get the full value of the 
wheat without having to add anything. 

The friends of the white bread state 
that the trouble with whole wheat bread 
is that it contains the bran or cellulose 
covering of the wheat berry, and as this 
is indigestible the body has that much 
more work to do. The whole wheat advo- 
cates then point out that the lining of this 
bran or covering contains much nourish- 
ment which the white bread bakers lose 
in refining their flour. 

The white bread makers come right 
back and state that in their system of 
refining they get this lining away from 
the bran covering and that the digestive 
juices get a better chance to act upon it 
than if it were left adhering to the woody 
bran covering of the wheat. 

To solve this whole difficulty and an- 
swer all arguments, some bakers are add- 
ing the whole wheat to the ordinary re- 
fined flour and are thus able to advertise 
a whole wheat white bread. 

Now, what about white bread and 
whole wheat bread? In persons with a 
“glow intestine” there can be no question 
that the natural whole wheat bread has 
the effect of irritating the muscular walls 
and stimulating action all along the small 
and large intestines. 

With others this very irritation is un- 
wise, because it overstimulates the sides 
of the intestines and the food hurries 
along without getting completely digest- 
ed, and sometimes sets up a diarrhea that 
is quite weakening. 

On the other hand, the slow intestine 
does not seem to move the white bread 
mass along, and it sticks in the intestine 
for a longer period than it should. 

So now you have the usual arguments 
about white and whole wheat bread. They 
both have their advantages and their dis- 
advantages, and you can make your own 
choice. 





SMALLER LOAVES APPEAR 
MORE POPULAR IN ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Ena., March 1.—There is 
growing concern in the baking trade at 
the gradually disappearing demand for 
bread. While some of the large bakers 
are working with officials to keep the loaf 
at the 2-lb size the public is inclining 
more and more to smaller sizes. The 
most popular size of loaf, when it could 
be made, was one pe 1% lbs, but 
bakers may not now make loaves of that 
weight. The 2-lb loaf is too large for a 
small family to consume at one meal, or 
even in one day, while it is fresh, the re- 
sult not infrequently being that a good 
deal of stale bread is wasted. The 1-lb 
loaf, on the other hand, ‘is too small. 
There is no doubt that the largeness of 
the loaves made is one of the contribu- 
tory factors in causing a distaste for 
bread. Another cause, not much no- 
ticed, is that dainty shapes and crisp 
crusts, which certainly had a special 
lure for the consumer, are in little favor 
now with bakers, as all energies and all 
expedients are directed to making bread 
in such a way that it will maintain the 
maximum of moisture and give a large 
yield. 

Joun Kirkianp. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
PLAN CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Headquarters for 
the annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers’ Association, April 12- 
14, will be at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, E. Roger Jones, secretary, has 
announced. The program is now being 
formulated. It is planned to hold a num- 


ber of demonstrations at the convention 
this year, and devote considerable time 
to general discussions of bakers’ prob- 
lems. 





BUYING ASSOCIATION FORMED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The ambition of 
master bakers to form a buying associa- 
tion for the distribution of raw materials 
to the members at reasonable cost is ex- 
pected to be realized with the formation 
here of the United Master Bakers’ Buy- 
ing Association of New York. Sixteen 
charter members have furnished suffi- 
cient cash to insure the undertaking. A 
committee, consisting of Max Strasser, 
Adam Metz, A. Schrot, Joseph Lettal and 
G. Bromm, will draw up bylaws and a 
constitution, and confer with an attorney 
in the matter of incorporation. 





PURITY BAKERIES HOLDS 
STRONG CASH POSITION 





J. T. MeCarthy, Secretary of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A strong cash position 


was maintained by the Purity Baker‘es 
Corporation during 1925, notwithstand- 
ing the expenditure of more than $1,- 
000,000 for additions to the plant and 
equipment, according to Thomas O’Con- 
nor, president, in his annual report to 
the stockholders. Since its formation on 
Dec. 17, 1924, the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration has acquired substantial baking 
companies strategically situated, until 
today, through subsidiaries, it operates 
34 bakeries located in 26 cities. In addi- 
tion to its large bread business the cor- 
a controls and operates one of the 
argest cake businesses in the United 
States. 

Net income for the year of all com- 
panies of the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion amounted to the surprising sum of 
$1,663,444. After deducting dividends 
paid by subsidiary companies to minority 
stockholders, and proportion of undis- 
tributed net income for year, $1,430,335 
accrued to the parent company, accord- 
ing to the annual report for the year end- 
ing Jan. 2, 1926. Dividends paid parent 
company: preferred stock, $7 per share, 
$198,728.25; class A stock, $3 per share, 
$316,464. 

At the annual meeting in New York, 
the old directors were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: L. A. Cushman, Jr., E. F. Foley, 
Arno Feiser, K. L. Grennan, P. H. Gren- 
nan, M. L. Molan, J. T. McCarthy, R. L. 
Nafziger, Thomas O’Connor. This board 
met in Chicago, March 2, re-electing the 
old officers, and making P. H. Grennan 
a vice president. Present officers: presi- 
dent, Thomas O’Connor; vice presidents, 
M. L. Molan, R. L. Nafziger, P. H. 
Grennan; secretary-treasurer, J. T. Mc- 


Carthy; assistant secretary-treasurer, 
John Pirie. 
Balance sheet as of Jan. 2, 1926: 


ASSETS 
Cash in banks, on hand and in 


GRINNED 05s cccucctacbevcevundcon $753,551 
GOUEESEEE sinc cc cbvcnccceredeceoss 1,479,781 
Accounts receivable ............- 368,041 
Raw material, supplies and fin- 

fished proGuct® ....--cccccccees 1,132,036 
Miscellaneous investments ....... 178,611 
Land, buildings, trademark, etc... 15,916,458 
Prepaid expenses and deferred 

EN ob obd Bec bedneee 6etdde 190,242 

DORGE cb odcrde cvdeéocccevce taah $20,018,720 

LIABILITIES 
Notes and accounts payable...... $773,740 
Provision for federal taxes ...... 231,724 
Mortgage indebtedness of subsidi- 

GUE veDodenadines ode cd sSveeses 2,028,000 
Interest in stocks of subsidiaries. . 889,563 
Cates WOOGE o codec vccvcccecesd ve 16,095,693 

WOE ccciccdicecbddvcsocccsces $20,018,720 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Good progress is being made with the 
construction of the building on the 
grounds of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, to be occupied by the Ca- 
nadian school of baking, which is — 
founded by the bakers of Canada throug 
voluntary subscriptions, and promises to 
take a high place among educational in- 
stitutions of this country devoted to in- 
dustrial subjects. 


The department of labor, Ottawa, has 


been investigating an alleged combine 
in the manufacture and sale of bread in 
the city of Montreal. The findings of 
the departmental agents have not yet 
been given any publicity. 

Christie Brown & Co., Ltd., biscuit 
manufacturer, Toronto, has inaugurated 
a plan which is meeting with much favor- 
able comment in industrial circles in 
Ontario, it contributing annually 5 per 
cent of its net profits to an employees’ 
savings and profit sharing fund. Par- 
ticipation by employees is voluntary, and 
any one is eligible after one year of 
service. It is estimated that the com- 
pany’s contribution will equal the total 
amount paid in by employees, which 
means that the latter will have their 
money doubled periodically. 

Midland, Ont., is to have a biscuit fac- 
tory. A company has been formed for 
this purpose, and has arranged to pur- 
chase a suitable building. No announce- 
ments as to the personnel of the com- 
pany have been made, but it is under- 
stood that two well-trained young men 
are the moving spirits. 

W. D. McLaren, Ltd., Montreal, manu- 
facturer of Cook’s Friend baking powder, 
has sold out to interests headed by Ar- 
thur W. Hugman as managing director, 
James Strachan, head of the baking firm 
of that name, president, J. S. Norris, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co., 
vice president, William S. Strachan sec- 
retary-treasurer, and H. C. Strachan di- 
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between “waiting on trade”’ 
and “‘selling”’ 


HE Fleischmann Co. recently 
conducted an investigation in- 
to the selling efficiency of re- 

tail bakeries. Investigators in 
three sections of the country visit- 
ed 42 retail bakeries. They were 
instructed to make a small pur- 
chase and then to buy anything ad- 
ditional that the sales person sug- 
gested—up to $5 worth—at each 
store. 

Instead of spending the $210 
which was allowed, the total pur- 
chase was only $10.66! An aver- 
age of 25%c a store! 

‘There is room for tremendous 
improvement in over-the-counter 
| selling in the retail bakery. There 
is not a doubt that too many sales- 
girls are simply order takers and 
not order makers! Many women 
go into bakeries every day, ready 
to spend money, without being en- 
couraged in the least to spend it. 

Look into this condition in your 
shop. Help your salesgirls to sell. 
Tell them to suggest “Specials” to 
every customer. If only bread is 
asked for, cake or buns should be 
suggested, and vice versa. Sales- 
girls should know of what each 
product is made, whether it is rich 


| The difference 
| 
| 
| 





in butter, milk, etc. It makes good 
selling talk. 

The difference between just 
“waiting on trade” and “selling” 
is often the difference between | 
sales in pennies and sales in dol- | 
| lars. 











rector. The company will retain th: 
name of W. D. McLaren, Ltd. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., whic! 
operates in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipe 
and other Canadian cities, is said to bh 
making a gratifying financial showin 
this year. Its earnings so far are larg« 
than in 1925, and are expected to con 
tinue their present rate of increase. 

Office and other equipment of the Kan 
nada Biscuit Co., recently bankrupt, wer 
sold at Brantford, Ont., to satisfy a cit 
tax claim. 

The branch of the Canada Bread Co 
668 Bannatyne Avenue, Winnipeg, Man 
has been closed permanently, and a 
baking will be done at the main plant. 





The estimated per capita consumptio 
of foodstuffs in Canada is about $100 a: 
nually, compared with $127 in the United 
States. 








Easter Specialty Suggestions From England 
By Astonian, in the British Baker 


IMNEL cakes—those old-fashioned, 

delicious dainties—should have a 

place among the ordinary run of 
Easter goods. They are made by weigh- 
ing down and preparing in the ordinary 
butter batter method the following in- 
gredients: 

2 lbs butter. 

2 lbs brown sugar. 

3 lbs eggs. 

2% \bs flour. 

5 lbs currants. 

2 lbs sultanas. 

1 lb citron. 

12 oz peel. 

8 oz ground almonds, 

%, oz spice. 

Cake color, jack, essence vanilla and 
almond. 

Beat the butter and sugar to a light 
cream, add and beat in the eggs a few at 
a time. Carefully blend in the flour, and 
finally the fruits and peels, which have 
had the spice thoroughly mixed among 
them. 

Have prepared all ready the inside 
paste as follows: 

8 lbs castor sugar. 

2% Ibs ground almonds. 

12 oz ground rice. 

Mix to a stiff paste with 3 oz gelatin 
and one quart of water. 


The gelatin is soaked for several hours 
in the water, and then dissolved by ge'- 
tle heating on the gas range. Use sufii- 
cient of the resultant liquid to make tiie 
dry ingredients into a stiff almond paste. 
Scale off the cake mixing, placing half 
the desired quantity into each cake hoop. 
Spread flat with the back of the hand, 
and place upon it a round of the almond 
paste. These rounds are prepared while 
the batter is being knocked up in the 
machine by rolling out the paste to the 
desired thickness and cutting out with 
cutters of slightly smaller diameter than 
the diameter of the cake hoops. On top 
of the rounds of paste place the other 
half of the cake mixing, again spreading 
tops level with the back of the hand. 

The hoops should have been so pre- 
pared that after the above has been done 
there will be fully an inch of paper still 
standing above the level of the cake. 
Protect the cakes well, and bake in a cool 
oven until thoroughly baked. Next day 
mix together the following: 

5 lbs ground almonds. 

4% lbs ager (icing). 

20 egg yolks. 

This paste is now used to decorate the 
top of the cake. There are many ways 
of doing this. A ring can be placed on 
top of the cake inside the upstanding 
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paper band and roughed up with a fork. 
Bulbs or pear shapes.can be placed in a 
circle; in fact, any way that pleases will 
be satisfactory. When all the cakes have 
een decorated with the paste, place 
them in a sharp oven for a few minutes 
to allow the almond paste to take on a 
d golden color. The oven can be at 
it 450 degrees Fahrenheit for the pur- 
e, but it is necessary to take care to 
d burning or obtaining too dark a 
r. Remove from the oven, and if it 
sired the paste can be glazed with a 
ition of gum arabic. 
hen the cakes are quite cold, brush 
the center of each with a little high- 
ly boiled apricot puree and decorate with 
f nt, angelica, cherries, silver beads, 
These cakes are rather a lot of 
trouble, but well repay their cost in time, 
previded a good price -is obtained for 
then, and this will present no difficulty 
if decorations and quality of the ma- 
ter’ ds throughout are good. Avoid as 
t} lague cheap almonds in the paste. 
By cheap almonds I mean almond sub- 
sti. tes. It is far better to use real, 
ge ne ground almonds, even if, owing 
te ir cost, the proportion used has to 


s es 
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be smaller than here given, than to use 
cheap, flavorless, or at most poorly fla- 
vored, imitations. The public will judge 
you on these matters, and always appre- 
ciate and show allegiance to the man who 
provides what they require—flavor, qual- 
ity, justice. 
= = 


EASTER CAKES 


Small penny Easter cakes are a favor- 
ite article throughout the country. Their 
manufacture is quite simple, as will be 
seen from the following: 

8 Ibs flour. 

14% lbs sugar. 

14%, lbs butter. 

10 oz currants. 

4 oz eggs. 

Y, oz powder. 

Drop of milk. 

Egg color. 

Pinch of nutmeg. 

Weigh the flour and powder onto the 
board and rub the butter in finely. Make 
a bay, add remaining ingredients, and 
mix as for shortbread to a nice workable 
paste. Allow to stand awhile, then, 
using castor sugar in place of flour for 


dusting the slab, roll out thinly. Cut out 
with a 3%-in crinkled cutter, and place 
on clean, slightly greased baking sheets, 
the sugared side upward. If it is neces- 
sary to dust the paste when rolling out 
to prevent it sticking to the pin, flour 
must be used, of course, otherwise both 
sides of the cake would be coated with 
sugar, and so the bottoms would burn 
during baking. Bake in a moderately 
warm oven to a delicate color. 
. * 


SIMNEL SLICES 


The following is a very seasonable line 
at Easter, and will find a ready sale in 
any good confectioner’s shop. Spread 
upon a clean, greased baking sheet half 
of the following mixing: 

1% Ibs butter. 

1% lbs eggs. 

Ibs brown sugar. 

Ibs flour. 

1% lbs currants. 

1% lbs sultanas. 

8 oz mixed peel. 

Dark color. 

Egg color. 

Beat and mix in the usual manner. 








The Importance 


‘ EATLY increased use of milk, says 
Baking Technology, has come about 
through the educational work of the 


Nai onal Dairy Council, which is giving 
mi!) ons of children a chance for vigorous 
gro.th and abundant health that was 


denicd the children of a generation ago. 
The ‘rue character of the vitamins is still 
0 f the mysteries of chemistry, but 
the :.portance of these elusive activators 
of processes is already so well ap- 
pre ted that fruits and vegetables are 
mo: generally used than ever before, and 
the asic foods which always will supply 
the «nergy essentials are now prepared in 
com! nations which balance and supple- 


me ich other. It has even been sug- 
ge that the next step in regulating 
the . \aracter of the food supply will re- 
quire foods to be labeled with their nu- 
tritional values just as packages are now 


ed to declare the net weight of the 
ts and the name of the maker. 
There are many reasons why such a re- 
quircinent would be helpful. With the 
development of our knowledge of the 
vitamins has come an appreciation of 


of Milk in Bread and 


the fact that foods which are apparently 
chemically identical have in truth very 
different nutritional values. Butter made 
in June is rich in the growth promoting 
vitamins. Butter churned in January is 
just as rich in butter fat, but far less 
potent in fat soluble A. Bread made 
with the old flour and water formulas 
looks very like the modern loaf which is 
rich in the lime, phosphates, proteins and 
vitamins of milk. But bread rich in milk 
solids is almost a complete food, while 
the bread made with lean formulas is 
quite inadequate in its calcium and pro- 
tein essentials. 

If butter were labeled “made in June” 
or “made in the winter months,” and if 
bread declared on the label “this bread 
contains in one pound 1,800 calories of 
energy producing food of which 200 
calories are furnished by milk,” the con- 
sumer would be able to choose his bread 
and butter with some assurance that he 
was getting an adequate ration. 

But too great responsibilities cannot 
be placed on labels. Even when they tell 
the truth they usually speak softly. 


Bread and Milk Hour in a Public School of Columbus, Ohio 


the Modern Diet 


Sometimes they are read; more often 
they are mere decorations on the package. 

There is, however, another way by 
which the importance of good food may 
be brought home to every family. That 
way is via the family doctor, the family 
dentist and the teacher in the school. But 
one difficulty stands in the road. That 
is the difficulty of providing these three 
servants of the family with sound nutri- 
tional information. The medical profes- 
sion, and the dental profession as well, 
has never specialized in the field of nutri- 
tion. The chemistry of food digestion 
and assimilation is a very modern science. 
The teachings of even a few years ago 
are inadequate today. And unless in the 
midst of a busy professional life our doc- 
tors and dentists can find time to give se- 
rious thought to every new development 
in physiological and biological chemistry 
they cannot keep step with the newer 
knowledge of nutrition which the experts 
in that field are enriching month by 
month with the contributions from their 
laboratories. And it is even more diffi- 
cult for our teachers to keep up to date. 
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Prepare previously some almond paste 
as for the inside of the large Simnel 
cakes. Take 2% Ibs of it and roll it out 
very thinly to the size of the baking sheet; 
place it upon the cake mixing; roll flat 
with a rolling pin, and spread the re- 
maining half of the cake evenly upon it. 
Bake in a moderate oven, and then 
spread the following paste upon the top 
evenly with a palette knife: 

4 oz ground almonds. 

8 oz coconut. 

1% lbs castor sugar. 

6 oz eggs. 

Water. 

Mix these ingredients together to a 
soft, easily spread paste, and replace the 
sheet in a cool oven to bake to a pale 
“macaroon brown.” When thoroughly 
cold, cut into narrow finger pieces three 
inches long. 


MORE PROTESTS MADE IN 
WAKE OF FOOD MERGER 


New York, N. Y.—A citizens’ protest 
meeting, under the auspices of the Peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service, Washington, 
will be held at Carnegie Hall, March 31, 
to discuss the recent food merger. Frank 
P. Walsh will preside. Together with 
the People’s Legislative Service, the Re- 
tail Bakers of the Eastern States, the 
Labor Council of New York and the 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ International 
Workers of America will be among the 
organizations participating. 

Robert M. La Follette, Jr., senator 
from Wisconsin, and William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, will be among the speakers. The 
proceedings will be broadcasted over sta- 
tion WMCA. 





* * 


Mrs. Cecile Scheuer, 668 Riverside 
Drive, New York, heads a committee of 
women of the Hamilton Community 
Council which is preparing to wage war 
on the so-called bread trust. According 
to Mrs. Scheuer, the uptown housewives 
have decided to bake their own bread or 
patronize only local bakers, boycotting 
the products of the combines. They 
favor a return to the five-cent loaf. 

* 7 


Housekeepers are leading a fight in 
Washington to bring down the price of 
bread. They will conduct an investiga- 
tion and report their findings to the 
House subcommittee. Henry R. Rath- 
bone, representative from Illinois, chair- 
man of the committee, has asked the co- 
operation of housekeepers. 





BRITISH BAKERS ADVERTISE 
SALE OF RAW PUFF PASTE 


Lonnon, Eno., March 1.—Within the 
last year or so, the custom has been 
growing in England of bakers supplying 
housewives with raw puff paste. The 
practice of home baking of bread is de- 
clining, but where dinners are cooked at 
home, meat and fruit pies are in consid- 
erable favor. The baker has always been 
willing to supply housewives with paste 
on request, but hitherto there never has 
been a great demand, and the baker has 
not pushed the sale. Now raw puff paste 
is being advertised; it is becoming an 
ordinary article of sale, and the public 
is responding. Unfortunately for the 
bakers, the pie and sausage people have 
sprung to the possibilities of this trade 
and are sending paste out in covered 
cardboard containers, in which it keeps 
moist for several days, at a very low 
price. 

Joun KirKianp. 





BAKERY HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The seventeenth an- 
niversary of the founding of Maier’s 
Bakery, Reading, recently was celebrat- 
ed and open house was held. More than 
8,000 visited the plant and saw it in op- 
eration. Much interest was shown in the 
traveling oven and automatic doughnut 
machine. Andrew Maier, proprietor, be- 
gan operating the bakery on Feb. 22, 
1909. At that time his wife and himself 
were the only members of the organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Maier delivered the bread 
from door to door. Today his establish- 
ment has a daily output of 12,000 loaves 
and a large quantity of cakes and pas- 
try. The delivery equipment consists of 
15 trucks and 7 wagons. 
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FTER the wedding finery has been 
bought, the bride’s thoughts turn 
toward the wedding cake. Perhaps 

she doesn’t intend having an elaborate 
reception after the wedding, but only in- 
viting their immediate relatives, or may- 
be she figures that she will only be mar- 
ried once, and is going to do the thing 
properly. In any case, a wedding cake is 
of the utmost importance. The old su- 
perstition that if a girl sleeps on a piece 
of wedding cake, she finds out who her 
future husband will be, should really be 
a help to the baker. 

In order to persuade the future bride 
that you have just the cake she wants, 
you must convince her of the fact by 
actually showing what you can do. She 
may be out for something fancy, or 
something very plain but good. In either 
case you should set for the right appeal. 
Girls are getting married all the time. 
One has only to look at the newspapers 
to find this out, and these girls are not 
all of the five-hundred or near five-hun- 
dred class, by any means. A great many 
of them have not often tasted a cake 
purchased from a bakery, but have eaten 
mother’s brand. For the wedding cake, 
however, something extra fancy or good 
is needed, and they turn to you. Through 
your window displays and newspaper ad- 
vertisements you can draw attention to 
your works of art; as wedding cakes 
really are. 

Of course it is not necessary for us 
to say that absolute cleanliness and neat- 
ness are equally essential to success. 


WEDDING BELLS 


BRUCE'S, .LLTD., Toronto, Ont., rang 
out the wedding bells, loud and clear. 
Half of its window was given over to 
a large wedding cake. This half was 
separated from the rest of the window 
by latticework. A large, curled, white 
paper wedding bell was suspended from 
the ceiling at the center, and tied with a 
large bow of white satin ribbon. Stream- 
ers from the bow fell at each side of the 
cake, which held the central place on the 
floor. This cake was of three high tiers, 
and was square in shape. On top of it 
was a vase of roses, which came directly 
underneath the bell. At one side of the 
cake stood three large doll bridesmaids— 
one in pink, one in yellow and the third 
in mauve, each holding onto a. satin 
streamer. In front of the cake stood the 
bride doll, dressed in white and holding 
a bouquet of lilies of the valley. At one 
side was a miniature taxi in which sat a 
tiny bride and groom. 


BRIDAL FAVORS 


FAVORS for the wedding breakfast 
were also featured by Andrew’s, To- 
ronto, Ont. The rear of the window was 
covered with green lattice, surmounted 
by foliage and imitation red _ roses. 
Across the entire back, above the lattice, 
were pink streamers, ending in a large 
pink paper bell near the window, and a 
series of pink paper-covered shelves at 
the walls. These shelves held all kinds 
of pink fancy paper favors. In front of 
the lattice stood a large doll dressed as 
a bride. Near her were arranged small 
fancy cakes. A kewpie doll dressed as 
the maid of honor stood at one side, while 
two bridesmaids in blue and pink stood 
at the other. At one side of the bride, 
near the front, was a large three-tier 
wedding cake, triangular shape, arranged 
on a silver stand. 

F. E. Clarke, Bradford, Yorks, Eng., 
had a frontage of 30 feet with which to 
accomplish massed results. The two en- 
trance windows and the main window 
were devoted entirely to wedding cakes. 
The week when the trim was arranged, 
orders for 50 cakes were received at the 
store, but only 30 of these were used in 
the display. 

In the center of the main window was 
a three-tier cake weighing 80 Ibs. On 
either side of this were other three-tier 
cakes, some weighing 50 lbs and some 30. 
Smaller cakes were placed at the rear. 
From the center of the ceiling hung a 
large wedding bell, tied with white satin 
ribbon. Ribbon and paper streamers 
were draped from the center of the ceil- 
ing to each side wall, and the background 
was covered with narrow streamers. On 
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Window Displays for Wedding Cakes 
By Ernest A. Dench 


each of the larger cakes was a silver vase 
filled with real flowers. 

Large horseshoes of paper and ribbon 
hung from the ceiling in the two en- 
trance windows. These windows were 
also effectively decorated with ribbon 
and paper streamers. 

The color scheme of the windows was 
French blue and white. The floor was 
covered with a crepe of solid blue, having 
a white border. To follow out the blue 
and white decorative scheme, the horse- 
shoes and the large wedding bell were 
made of real white flowers, with blue 
cornflowers serving as the nails in the 
horseshoes. 

At each side of the windows were many 
small pasteboard boxes in which to send 
sample pieces of wedding cake to friends 
—an English custom. Clarke’s has gained 
a wide reputation for wedding cakes, and 
part of this is due to the fact that it 
gives away a booklet which furnishes 
many hints to brides about different va- 
rieties of cakes, with the cakes illus- 
trated. 


SOME WEDDING CAKE ADVERTISEMENTS 


cKEOWN’S, LTD., Montreal, Que., 

appealed to the practical streak in 
the bride in addressing her in a news- 
paper advertisement, which ran as fol- 
lows: “June brides, when you come to 
the important question of wedding cake 
you cannot do better than to place your 
order with McKeown’s. Over 30 years’ 
experience in the business. Operating 
six stores saves you money.” 

An advertisement that would especial- 
ly appeal to the bride-to-be, because of 
its airy daintiness, was that of Besse, 
The Caterer, Hartford, Conn. Under 
the fancy lettered heading, “Catering,” 
was the sketch of an elaborate wedding 
cake. Standing on top of the cake, be- 
neath a rose bower, were the bride and 
groom. The advertisement called atten- 
tion to the boon catering service is to 
busy hostesses. The mother and bride 
hurrying to get through with the many 
details of a wedding certainly appre- 
ciated the fact, when it was called to their 
attention, that they would have enough to 
do with the many other necessary time- 
taking jobs, without bothering with cook- 
ing and serving. 

For the baker who desires to devote a 
timely display to candy, the following 
two items should be of interest. If 
candy is outside of your field, the ideas 
can readily be adapted to bridal cakes. 


THE PIG WEDDING 


HE Pig ’n Whistle Candy Store, Los 

Angeles, staged a wedding that was 
unusual. Blue velvet was arranged on 
the floor to represent stairs, and white 
satin ribbon was placed down the center 
for an aisle carpet. In the front of the 
window were the bride and groom, both 
small pigs, dressed in black coat and 
white vest and the usual wedding regalia. 
Grouped around the couple were other 
pigs, decorated with pink ribbon to rep- 
resent attendants. Eight pigs, arranged 
as couples, pro | blowing on miniature 
pipes, were standing on the stairs. Tiny 
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A Wedding Cake Idea Used by Students of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis 


potted plants and silver candlesticks bor- 
dered the steps. Elsewhere in the trim 
were boxes of candy. 

St. Clair’s, Boston, staged a pretty 
wedding with the help of kewpies of va- 
rious sizes. The bride and groom, ap- 
propriately dressed, stood under a bell of 
flowers. In front of them, proceeding 
down an aisle, was a group of smaller 
kewpies—bridesmaids, best men, ushers, 
flower girls and guests. More kewpie 
couples were seated on boxes and baskets 
of sugar coated Jordan almonds and 
other confections. The window floor was 
covered with white satin, with a little 
greenery placed here and there for color 
effect. 


FOR A SMALL WINDOW 


OLLINSON & SON, LTD., Leeds, 

Eng., devoted a small, triangular 
shaped window to wedding cakes. The 
lattice background set off the white of 
the cakes. In the center was a large 
four-tier wedding cake, topped with a 
bunch of lilies of the valley and draped 
with white tulle. A little in back of 
the centerpiece, but on each side of it, 
were two smaller cakes on stands. In 
front of these were two fancy boxes in 
which to send samples of the cake to 
friends. Hanging from the ceiling was 
a sign, decorated with cupids, which 
read: “Wedding Cakes.” 

Even those who scorn superstition 
could not help but be pleased at the win- 





A Wedding Cake Window Display in Bradford, Eng. 


dow of C. M. Werry, City Café, Bath. 
Eng. In the rear was an immense blu 

horseshoe. Small bunches of flowers dec 
orated the rim. Three wedding bell 

decorated with ribbon streamers, hun; 
from the ceiling, together with tiny vas 

of flowers. In the center of the hors: 

shoe stood a large, three-tier cake, on 
which was a small silver vase filled wit! 
flowers. Wedding cakes, large and small, 
filled the window floor. 

During “Welcome Week” in Welling 
ton, New Zealand, a contest was held tv 
find the best window display in the city. 
The first prize was given to Dustin’s, 
Ltd., whose trim not only showed what 
Wellington looked like in 1840, but fully 
convinced the judges and passersby of 
its bakery skill. 

In the foreground an oval-shaped mir- 
ror depicted a large body of water. hic 
foreshore and hills were of short paste, 
colored. Houses of gum paste here and 
there showed the rather sparse settle- 
ment. In the rear center was a sample 
of Dustin art in a two-tier wedding cake 
which stood on a pedestal. A card down 
in front read: “Dustin’s—Wedding cake 
specialists.” Another card read: “Con- 
fectionery modeling, Wellington, 1840.” 





BAKER’S LIABILITY 
AS TO DOG VISITORS 


The retail baker who does not require 
his customers to park their dogs outside 
will be interested in the decision by the 
St. Louis court of appeals in the case of 
Gallagher vs. Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. (272 S. W. 1005). It was decided 
that defendant was not liable for biting 
of Mrs. Gallagher by Mrs. Koch’s bull- 
dog while both ladies were shopping in 
defendant’s place of business. The con- 
clusion turned upon a finding that de- 
fendant’s eared did not know, nd 
were not negligent in not knowing, ‘hat 
the dog was of a vicious disposition. ‘Ihe 
court said: 

“While defendant owed plaintiff the 
duty of keeping its place reasonably «afe 
for the customers who had occasion to 
purchase goods there, it was not an in- 
surer of the safety of such customers. 
These servants of defendant were only 
required to exercise the care that reason- 
ably prudent men would exercise under 
the same or similar circumstances, «nd 
when they had no knowledge of the vi- 
cious character of this dog, and no rea- 
sonable opportunity had been afforded 
them to acquire such knowledge, defend- 
ant could not, upon any theory, be held 
liable.” A. L. H. Srreer. 
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BAKERY CONDITIONS IN 
LONDON ARE UNSETTLED 


Lonpon, Exe., March 1.—Because the 
official price of straight run flour was 
quoted at 47s in London, bakers reduced 
the price of the 4-Ib loaf to 942d. Those 
who had been previously selling at 9¥ed 
at once came down to 9d or lower. One 
large firm in London, with branch com- 
panies all over the kingdom, recently 
started a selling campaign in a district 
in the outskirts of London, at 8'2d. Its 


plan is to take one district at a time, 
and cover it with several vans, to each of 
which are attached three or four can- 
vassers, giving away small sample loaves. 


At the reduced rate it might be ex- 
pected that many new customers would 


be secured. In some districts, customers 
of other bakers are eager to change, be- 
cause they are deep in the bakers’ books, 
but that sort, as the soliciting firm soon 
finds, is not the most desirable. This 
particular firm works its business with 
the minimum of expense, and in spite of 
lapses of customers, which are numerous, 


it has probably the largest aggregate 
brevd business in London. 

(he co-operative societies, as usual, 
are securing all the advertising they can 


out of the reduction in price, which for 
them, as for others, is compulsory. The 
newspapers help them. There are head- 
lines about “another bread war,” although 
all that has happened is that the societies 
sold at 9%d when the wholesale firms 
sold at 10d, and have now reduced to 9d. 
There is an intense feeling of unrest in 
the baking trade. Bakers are quite con- 
tent with prices, but there is a feeling 
that the whole existing arrangement is 
artificial, and that whatever changes oc- 
cur will be for the worse. 


JoHN KirmkKLaAnpD. 





FEDERAL SYSTEM BAKERIES’ 
STATEMENT INDICATES LOSS 


The financial statement of the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries of America, Inc., 
and its subsidiaries, for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1925, was submitted to the stock- 
holders of that organization on March 8. 
By unanimous approval of the board of 
directors, the annual meeting of the com- 
pany was adjourned to meet at the call 
of the board as soon as the physical con- 
dition of the president will permit. 

A net operating loss of $43,633 was in- 
dicated in the report. The total income 
was $2,851,199 and the total expenses 
$2,410,605. The gross sales amounted to 
$4,572,673. 

The statement: 


ASSETS 
Notes and accounts receivable.... $277,075 
SRVOntoviOh:  sc-teud FAAS ae wee ws 233,742 
ee te eee eee 257,898 
Real estate, patents, equipment, 

Ste. .scrcieedeseea dwn edee wane «> 3,854,789 
Miscellaneous investments ........ 13,677 
Deferred GRERGRG oeccccwcescececés 200,118 

$4,837,300 

LIABILITIES 

Notes and accounts payable....... $359,977 
MOP CASO: 66.5:04.0o 5 4.088 TE OEN Cae Cos 486,250 
Commis, GOR. .osavcn vse 50a 26,510 
POSOTVOE i ceeded heal CE ense oons 920,840 
Preferred stock issued ........+. 1,232,225 
Common stock issued ..........+. 1 
Capital stock, minority interest... 483,451 
SUPIUS .cvovsucses 6 avseenterees 1,328,046 

$4,837,300 





PLANS FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS’ CONVENTION MADE 


PirrssurcH, Pa—At the monthly 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, held on March 13, 
S. S. Watters, president of the Pennsyl- 
vanix Bakers’ Association, made a brief 
announcement relative to the annual con- 
vention which will be held at Bedford 
Springs June 21-23. He stated that 
committees were actively at work, and 
that ill indications pointed to a sufficient 
fund being donated by the bakers and 
their friends to provide an excellent en- 
tertxinment. Mr. Watters said that the 
educational part of the program was 
receiving close attention. The commit- 
_ will meet at Harrisburg early in 
April. 

Jesse C. Stewart, chairman of the 
finance committee, reported that nearly 
51,000 had been received, and that he 
felt sure that much more would be con- 
tributed. In referring to this, Mr. Wat- 
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ters stated that he felt that every baker 
in the state should contribute to the 
fund, and it was desired to secure a 
large number of small contributions 
rather than a small number of large 
donations. H. C. Elste, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, said that the 
plans under way were most elaborate. 
E. R. Braun, vice president of the asso- 
ciation, whose birthday anniversary was 
being observed on March 13, was the 
recipient of many congratulations from 
bakers and allied tradesmen at the meet- 
ing. Horace W. Crider, president, named 
E. J. Burry, Christ Stoecklein, Louis J. 
Baker, John Ertl, and T. H. Doehla as 
members of the executive committee for 
the ensuing year. 

The first committee named by Mr. 


Watters to function for the Bedford 
Springs convention was the finance com- 
mittee, as follows: Jesse C. Stewart, 
Pittsburgh, chairman; R. T. Hambleton, 
R. R. Sanborn, R. S. Thorpe, J. T. Lip- 
ford, Herman Koch, W. E. Stoker, Pitts- 
burgh; Robert Temple, George H. Mur- 
ray, Philadelphia; W. E. Powers, York; 
George P. Reuter, New York; William 
H. Haller, Altoona. 





BAKING SCHOOL AT DENVER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The baking school, 
which will be operated in Denver, Colo., 
as a part of the public school system, will 
be opened next September. It was 
originally scheduled to start in February. 
The purpose of the school will be the 
training of bakeshop employees. 








The Fleischmann Campaign to Increase 
Sweet Goods Consumption 





CINNAMON 
BUNS 





Pleasantly spiced and covered with icing 


One of the Attractive Bakery Posters Distributed by The Fleischmann Co. in Its 
Extraordinary Sweet Goods Campaign. There Is a Poster, in Four Colors, 
Featuring Each One of the Several Specialties Upon Which 
Attention Is Being Centered 


goods and pastry made by the com- 

mercial baker is the aim of .The 
Fleischmann Co. in its 1926 national ad- 
vertising campaign. Attractive. two- 
page, four-color advertisements in three 
national women’s publications are being 
used as the basic medium, and with a 
large volume of additional advertising 
literature made available to bakers, it is 
the hope of the company that bakers all 
over the country will tie up with the cam- 
paign in their respective communities. 

In 1921 a survey of many large cities 
brought out the startling information 
that only 65 per cent of the housewives 
used commercially baked white bread, but 
a similar survey in 1925 showed that 96 
per cent of them used commercially 
baked bread. Five years of intensive ad- 
vertising, proper merchandising methods, 
and the manufacture of a higher quality 
bread, accomplished this wonderful gain 
in sales. When the 1925 survey was 


(j goods ani consumption of sweet 


made, housewives were also asked how 
many purchased sweet goods from bak- 
ers, and the analysis disclosed that 81 
per cent bought none whatever, but made 
all cakes and other sweet goods in their 
own kitchens. 

On the strength of this disconcerting 
information, The Fleischmann Co. decid- 
ed that something should be done, and 
after giving the matter serious considera- 
tion, it was determined that the best way 
to correct present conditions was to bring 


about at one and the same time the pro-. 


duction of better sweet goods products 
and a stronger popular appreciation of 
them. Similar situations had faced other 
manufacturers. It was found that their 
products had been made popular and 
sales increased by national campaigns 
designed to tell the housewives the mer- 
its of these products. 

The big question of the housewife is the 
best way to spend money for food, and in 
the Fleischmann campaign it is planned 
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to give her suggestions for the use of 
bread and sweet goods for every meal. 
This is being done by an ambitious na- 
tional advertising campaign in three of 
the leading women’s magazines, the basic 
purpose of which is to offset the publicity 
of products directly competitive to baked 
goods. In one recent issue of a national 
magazine there were advertisements of 
82 articles competing with bakers’ prod- 
ucts. 

Bakers, both wholesale and _ retail, 
should find it desirable to tie up with 
this splendid campaign, which is of great 
possible benefit to their own business. 
Practical, salable products are suggested 
in the Fleischmann advertising, four new 
varieties of sweet goods being featured 
in each month’s advertising copy. In 
the February advertising mediums, Saxon 
cake or stollens, cinnamon coffee cake 
(Streusel), and filled coffee ring were 
pictured and described. Bread in some 
form is featured in addition to the vari- 
ous kinds of sweet goods, attention being 
directed in the February advertising copy 
to rolls, white bread and toast. The 
Fleischmann Co. has by no means dis- 
continued advertising bread, but is mere- 
ly endeavoring to create for the baker 
a new and wider market. 

It is estimated that the Fleischmann 
advertising is being read by 5,300,000 
housewives each month, creating a pre- 
sumable desire on the part of these 
readers for the articles featured. The 
value of putting the suggested products 
on the market, to meet the direct demand 
stimulated by the advertisements, will be 
apparent to any baker. 

Although the question of quality has 
been stressed for many years at conven- 
tions, through trade journals, and by 
many large companies, still there is much 
room for improvement in this respect. 
The Fleischmann Co. has devised a basic 
sweet dough formula, from which 50 dif- 
ferent kinds of quality baked goods can 
be made, including various sorts of buns 
and rolls, coffee cakes, form cakes, cof- 
fee rings, fresh fruit cakes, cheese cake, 
rolled-in coffee cake doughs, stollens, hol- 
iday fruit cake, and Parker House rolls, 
finger rolls, ete. 

The Fleischmann Co. not only aims to 
increase the sales of sweet goods, but al- 
so is anxious to make the retail baker a 
better merchandiser. This is an impor- 
tant part of the Fleischmann plan. The 
retail baker is offered cards, window 
strips, posters, inserts, blotters, etc., at 
a very low price, with the idea of making 
readily available to him sufficient ma- 
terial to tie up with the campaign. In- 
cluded in the Fleischmann literature are 
views of window displays, suggestions 
of much value for salesgirls, etc. It is 
realized that the success of the campaign 
depends to some extent on correct ac- 
counting, and various charts showing 
varieties of goods baked and amount sold 
have been prepared, as well as produc- 
tion cost cards and sheets, which will be 
available for bakers. 

Wholesale bakers of any size can also 
take advantage of this campaign by mak- 
ing the suggested products, such as cof- 
fee cakes, coffee rings and rolls. The 
Fleischmann Co. will conduct two news- 
paper campaigns, pushing very strongly 
the idea of variety and featuring indi- 
vidual products. The variety idea is ex- 
pected to appeal to the house-to-house 
baker, and advertising material has been 
prepared specially for this branch of the 
trade. As much thought and effort will 
be used for the benefit of the wholesale 
as the retail baker, so all branches of 
the trade can give unreserved support to 
the campaign for greater use of bakers’ 
sweet goods. 

Results of The Fleischmann Co.’s cam- 
paign on white bread are known to all 
bakers, and if national advertising, bet- 
ter merchandising methods and improved 
quality in bread were able to increase 
sales of the baker’s loaf, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that similar gains can be 
accomplished by the present campaign. 





BAKERS HOLD MEETING 

Pirrssurcu, Pa—At the monthly 
meeting of the Four County Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Altoona, on March 11, the 
meeting was preceded by dinner in the 
Penn Alto Hotel. Harry D. Leech pre- 
sided. William H. Haller was made 
chairman of a committee to collect money 
for the Bedford Springs convention 
fund. 
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Marchpane, Humble Pie and ‘‘Bisket’’ Recipes of 
Martha Washington Revived 


of Martha Washington, as revealed 

between the covers of her faded 
cookbook, will be one of the features of 
the home economics exhibit of the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition at 
Philadelphia this year. Recipes for “bis- 
ket” fritters in the French manner, al- 
mond cakes, humble pie, “minc’d” pie, 
“lettis” tart and marchpane are among 
the clues contained in the book indicating 
what was served to guests at the White 
House in a former day. 

Lady Washington’s recipe for humble 
pie was this: 

“Take ye humbles of a deere or a calve’s 
heart, or pluck a sheep’s heart, perboyle 
it & when it is cold shread it small with 
beefe suet & season it with cloves, mace, 
nutmeg and ginger beaten small & min- 
gle with it currans & salt, put all into ye 
pie & set it in the over an houre, then 
take it out, cut it up and put in some 
clarret wine, melted butter & sugar beat 
together, then cover it a little & serve it 
up.” 

To make “minc’d” pie: 

“Take to 4 pounds of ye flesh of a legg 
of veale or neat’s tongue, 4 pound of 
beefe suet, 2 pounds of raysons stoned & 
shread 8° pounds of carrons, halfe a 
pound or more of sugar, 3 quarters of an 
ounce of cloves, macé, nutmegg and cin- 
namon, beaten; halfe a dosn apples, 
shread; some rose water, a quarter of a 
pinte of mulkdine or sack, some candied 
orringe, lemon & citron pill, minced. 
Shread yr meat and suet very fine & 
mingle all together. For plain mince pies 
leave out ye fruit & put in blanched al- 
monds minced small.” 

“Bisket” was made in this fashion: 

“Take a pound of fine flowre of wheat, 
a pound of sugar, 4 whites of eggs & 6 
youlkes & 4 spoonfulls of rose water. 
Ye longer ye beat it ye better it will be, 
then put to it eyther annyseeds or carra- 
way seeds or corriander seeds. You must 
beat till it will bubble, then poure it into 
your plates, then take some sugar finely 
beaten and a little flowre, which you 
must put in a piece of tiffany. Youre 
sugar must be thrice as much as your 
flowre & with this dust your plates of 
bisket before they are sat into the oven.” 

To Martha Washington, bread pudding 
was the more poetical “A Made Dish”: 

“Take stale white bread & slyce it & 
steep it in white wine all night, ye next 
day take youlks of eggs and creame & 
sugar & beat them well together, then 
take ye bread out of ye wine & put it in 
ye cream & when it hathe been in a quar- 
ter of an houre, take it out and lay it in 
a frying pan & poure ye creame that is 
left upon it & when it is fryed enough 
lay it in a dish & strew on it sugar & 
grated nutmeg & soe serve it up.” 

Her recipe for “lettis” tart was equal- 
ly enticing: 

“When you have raised ye crust lay in 


A of Martha. of the culinary technic 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Denver, April 12-14. 

Associated Bakers of Illinois, at | 
Chicago, April 19-21. 

Nebraska Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Omaha, April 20-21. 

Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, 
at Oklahoma City, April 20-22. 

Texas Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Dallas, April 26-28. 

Associate Bakers of America, 
convention and exhibit, at St. 
Louis, May 8-8. 

Missouri Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis, May 4. 

Southern Bakers’ Association, at | 
Knoxville, May 17-20. 

Iowa Bakers’ Association, at 
Fort Dodge, May 18-19. 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Bedford Springs, June 
21-23. 

American Bakers Association, at 
Atlantic City, Sept. 19-24. 




















all over the bottom some butter & strow 
in some sugar, cinnamon & a little ginger, 
then boyle yr cabbage lettis in a little 
water & salt & when ye water is drayned 
from it, lay it in yr coffin with some 
dammask pruens stoned, then lay on ye 
top some marrow & such seasoning as 
you lay’d on ye bottom, then close it up 
and bake it.” 

Her “Great Cake” called for “a peck 
of flowre,” “10 eggs,” “2 lbs of fresh 
butter,” and “10 lbs of currans.” Of her 
finest pastries, perhaps none excelled 
her marchpane, if the test of reading the 
recipe, in lieu of “the eating” be applied: 

“Take wafers & make a round bottom 
of them, then roule out yr marchpane 
paste upon them about a quarter of an 








A Centennial Birthday Cake 





[THs cake, which was three and one 
half feet in diameter, and sia feet 
high, commemorated the centennial an- 
niversary of the Heywood-Wakefield Co., 
Boston, Mass. 








intch thick & cut it a round compass with 
a dish of ye biggness that you will have 
it to be, & then set an edge to it of ye 
same paste & nip it with yr fingers, then 
take two or three spoonfulls of rose 
water & beat searsed sugar in it till it be 
something thick, then set it on papers 
. . . bake it and then take long cinnamon 
comfits & stick in it with some other con- 
ceits & gilde ‘it for your use. Then for 
to gild it cut yr gold & wet ye place that 
must be gilt with some gum water & soe 
lay yr gold upon it.” 





HEAVY CRACKER CONSUMPTION 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—The recent 
arrival of a carload of crackers at Brown- 
field, Texas, reminded a correspondent 
there that a cracker salesman had told 
him the people of Terry County consumed 
more crackers per capita than those of 
any other county he visited. Brownfield 
is situated on the south plains of western 
Texas, where millions of acres of cattle 
ranches are being subdivided. 





BREAD AND SHORT WEIGHT 
Guascow, Scottanp, March 2.—There 
is a passage in the food council’s report 


- on the question of short weight which ap- 


plies specially to Scotland. This is the 
recommendation that what is known as 
“fancy bread” in Scotland should no 
longer be excluded from the obligation 
to be sold only in multiples of one pound. 
At present, pan, French, crusty and other 
fancy loaves in Scotland are not sold by 
weight, but by price. 

The food council, in response to de- 
mands by the municipalities of Scotland, 
has agreed with the view that all bread 


should be sold by weight. The bakers 
state that, in that event, they would pre- 
fer to fix the weight at 1 lb, 12 oz, and 
continue the price at the same level as 
the plain or square loaf. But the food 
council demurs. About 25 to 30 per 
cent of Scotland’s bread comes under 
the fancy category, and the bakers say 
that, if they must sell these loaves at the 
2-lb weight, they will require to charge 
a halfpenny more for them. If the coun- 
cil’s report is adopted by the govern- 
ment, all loaves must weigh 2 lbs each 
or at multiples of 1 Ib. 


BAKERY FAILURES TRACED 
TO IMMIGRATION DECLINE 


New York, N. Y.—Further progress 
in a move toward the relief of small bak- 
ers was made at a meeting of the Flour 
and Bakers Supply Merchants’ Associa- 
tion held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
March 3. It was voted to organize the 
Flour Acceptance Corporation, with each 
member of the association subscribing 
for stock. 

The decrease in immigration is one of 
the chief causes of failure among small 
bakers of the East Side, according to 
Harry Krulewitch, president of the as- 
sociation, due to t fact that bread 
forms a most important part of every 
immigrant’s diet. Large baking com- 
binations have also contributed to the 
failures so prevalent. Within six months 
15 per cent of the small bakers on the 
East Side went out of business. 


CONVENTION PLANS BEING 
MADE BY SOUTHERN BAKERS 


NasHvittze, Tenn.—Preparations are 
going forward for the annual convention 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association, to 
be held at Knoxville on May 17-20. 
Committee chairmen in charge of ar- 
rangements for the convention: William 
J. Barr, Chattanooga, program; James 
Swan, Chattanooga, entertainment; Al- 
bert Klopfer, New York, publicity. 

Peter G. Pirie, of the Bakers Weekly, 
will be one of the principal speakers. 
He will discuss “Better Efficiency in 
Handling Materials and Equipment in 
Baking.” A_ representative of The 
Fleischmann Co. will speak on “Variety 
in Bread.” It is expected that upward 
of 100 firms will be represented at the 
convention. 











SLIVER IN CAKE COSTS $300 

New York, N. Y.—A verdict in favor 
of Elizabeth Moore, Rochester, was re- 
turned recently. The plaintiff sued the 
Ward Baking Co. to recover $5,000 dam- 
ages alleged to have been sustained when 
she ate a piece of cake containing a sliver. 
The cake was the product of the Ward 
Baking Co. it was charged. The plaintiff 
was awarded $300. 
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CORN CHOCOLATE PEANUT COOKIES 
Formula 

10 oz butter. 

14 oz sugar. 

13 oz bread flour. 

1% oz powdered cocoa. 

6% oz peanuts. 

5 oz corn meal. 

Y% oz baking powder. 

10 eggs or 15 oz frozen eggs, or 44/2 02 
powdered egg and 11% oz water. 

5 oz fresh milk, or % oz powdered milk 
and 4% oz water. 

Method 

Cream butter and sugar. Add whole 
eggs, and beat thoroughly. Sift cocoa, 
flour, baking powder and corn meal to- 
gether, and add to creamed mixture. Add 
all the peanuts, or reserve enough io 
place a half peanut in the center of each 
cooky. 

Drop out on greased tins, allowing °, 
oz to each cooky, and bake in mediun 
oven (350 degrees). 

Formula should produce 11% diz 


cookies. 
* *~ 


CORN ALMOND COOKIES 
Formula 
7¥2 oz butter. 
12% oz sugar. 
VY on aes geese. 
5 oz corn meal. 
10 oz bread flour. 
5 eggs. 
342 oz chopped almonds. 
25 drops almond flavor. 


Decorating 

Use % oz cinnamon and sugar mix ( 
part cinnamon to 25 parts granulate’ 
sugar). 

Method 

Cream butter and sugar. Beat egg 
thoroughly, and add to creamed butte 
and sugar. Sift flour, corn meal an 
baking powder together. Add nuts to th: 
flour mixture, and then add the flour mix 
ture to the creamed butter, sugar an 
eggs. Drop on greased pans, about 2 i 
apart. Sprinkle with cinnamon sug: 
mix and bake in a medium oven; % « 
cinnamon mix should be enough for 9 
cookies. 

A more pleasing finish is obtained | 
holding out some of the chopped nuts ai 
placing them on the tops of the cooki: 
with the cinnamon and sugar mix. 

Formula should produce 90 cookies, 
lowing 42 oz for each cooky. 





M. Lee Marshall, of the Bakeries’ Se: 
ice Corporatien, Chicago, the purchasiiz 
agents of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, is making a tour of that com- 
pany’s plants on the Pacific Coast. 








A Valuable New Book for Bakers 
By A. A. Schaal 


HREE major fields are covered in 

this text, bread making, cake orna- 

menting and decorating, and sweet 
goods manufacture. Bread making is dis- 
cussed under the captions of “Raw Ma- 
terials,” “Bakeshop Equipment,” “Tech- 
nology,” and “Bakeshop Management.” 
The sources, properties, composition and 
uses of flour, sugar, shortening, yeast, 
eggs, milk, etc., are treated in terms un- 
derstandable by the practical worker, 
and with sufficient chemical discussion to 
suggest proper specifications. The va- 
rious types of baking machinery and 
equipment are described, and their care, 
adaptability, and uses discussed. Nu- 
merous cuts supplement the text. The 
essentials of floor planning are brought 
out with several sketches. 

The technology of bread making em- 
phasizes the control of the many factors 
involved in fermentation. Sponge and 
straight doughs are compared carefully 
from various angles. Common bakeshop 
troubles of many kinds are listed, and 
solutions are offered. Formulas and pro- 
cedures for many types of breads, rolls, 
etc., are included. 

“Bakeshop management” deals with 
shop records, conversion and calculating 


charts, time schedules, production § rcc- 
ords, etc. The short practical discussi n 
on selling should be very helpful to -e- 
tailers of bakery products. 

Cake ornamenting and decorating is 
treated from every angle. Excellent cts 
and a variety of formulas make this s.-c- 
tion a valuable one. 

The section on sweet goods manuf ic- 
ture deals largely with formulas cover- 
ing all types of cookies, cakes, pies, } ‘s- 
try, icings, fillings, creams, and s« ne 
candies. The directions accompany ng 
the formulas are well written—this in 
recognition, no doubt, of the fact tat 
the procedure may be more impori int 
than the formula. 

The book carries an extensive in: ex, 
and also a baker’s dictionary of techn cal 
terms in which will be found many ra’ er 
uncommon ones used in the baking tr. de. 
This book should be a valuable aid to all 
practical workers in the baking field. to 
suppliers of bakers’ materials, to mil! °rs, 
and to those who maintain service or- 
ganizations for assistance to the baking 
industry. 


“A Handbook for Bakers,”’ by A. F. ‘ °r- 
hard, head of baking department, Dunw° 04Y 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minn; The Cen ury 
Co., New York; 484 pages; $5. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 

J. T. Booth has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bakery at Brewton, in the former 
location of Mayo’s Bakery. 

(he Frohman Baking Co., Florence, 
has installed modern machinery. 

Brannon’s Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
has opened at 104 Dexter Avenue, Mont- 
gomery, in charge of S. G. Matthews. 
Mr:. L. W. Brannon, Mobile, is owner. 
" Arthur F. Kimball has opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bakery at Twenty-third 
\yenue and Sixth Street, Tuscaloosa. 
" \’. E. Davis has opened the Quality 
B: y, York, in the former location of 


the York Bakery, which he purchased 
fro. M. M. Johnson. 
ARKANSAS 


\!s. Bert Been has purchased the Star 
Bat-ry. Greenwood, from Rene Fuller. 

i).vis & Haymes have opened the Ideal 
Bal. ry, Harrison. 

( LL. MeCallister, who has conducted 


th iality Bakery, De Valls Bluff, for 
sor time, has moved the business to 


H Le 
Rose City Bakery, Little Rock, 
has >assed into the management of the 
‘ ell Baking Co. through the sale 
of half interest to that concern by 
Je 1 Jung, Jr. 
Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, 
ha thority from the state to sell $21,- 
001 common stock and $50,000 in pre- 


fer stock to the public. The company 
oper:tes bakeries at Pine Bluff, Cam- 
de d Smackover. 


iew high-speed dough mixer has 
been installed by the Arkansas Baking 
Co., ine Bluff. 

‘Tic Arkansas Baking Co. has installed 
new pastry baking equipment in its plant 
at ( inden. The pastry department will 
be i: charge of E. D. Hodge. 

lhe Arkansas Baking Co. has bought 
the ed Star Bakery, McGehee, Ark. 
Car! H. Miller is manager. 

E.,aipment for double bolting flour has 
been installed by the Fort Smith Biscuit 
Co. 

Horry J. Staats, sales manager for 
the Fort Smith Biscuit Co., recently made 
a two weeks’ tour of Texas. His family 
has been moved from Little Rock to 
Fort Smith. 

Marrable’s Hot Shop, El Dorado, is 
building an addition. 


CALIFORNIA 


Howe’s Bakery, Anderson Valley, has 
been opened. 

Charles Lind has purchased the Qual- 
ity Bakery, 2961 College Avenue, Berke- 
ley, from N. F. Greenman. 

Charles M. Wohlgemuth has purchased 
the bakery of Louis Deversy, Burbank, 
and will operate it as the Ideal Bakery. 

R. 11. Sonneman, Carlsbad (Cal.) Bak- 
ery, has been elected president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 

A building being erected by Edward 
H. Gillette on Burton Avenue, Compton, 
has been leased for a bakery. 

Mrs. Belle Mitchell has completely re- 
modeled the Home Bakery, Delano. 
_Fisher’s New Bakery has opened at 218 
North Crawford, Downey. 

The Nile Carson Baking Co., El Cen- 


tro, plans the installation of refrigerat- 
ing cjuipment and other machinery. 

P. J. Alvarado has opened the Bread 
Box lsakery, 705 Ivy Street, Glendale. 
The old plant at 185 North Brand Boule- 
_ las been converted into a pastry 
shop. 


Mrs. W. Peterson has opened a bakery 
at 5109 Los Feliz, Glendale. 
_ Ihe Sunnyklime Food Products Co., 
701i West Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, 
is a new baking company formed by 
Charles R. Ulman. 

The Armstrong Bread Co., 1126 East 
Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles, is re- 
modeling its plant. 

Joseph Etcheto, Manteca, has leased 
the Manteca French Bakery to Johnson 
TOS, 


Charles Ferguson has installed an elec- 


tric oven in his bakery at Maxwell. 

F red W. Hammer is manager of the 
bakery department, Modesto (Cal.) Com- 
munity Market. 

Lexin & Valor have closed the Foun- 
tain Bakery, Oceanside. 


H. J. and Rose M. Temardt have pur- 


chased the bakery of Walter Burkhardt, 
4849 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Joseph A. Kohl, proprietor of the Bake 
Rite Bakery, Oroville, has also opened 
Kohl’s Electric Bakery, 429 Main Street. 

Adolph Spuehler has sold the Enter- 
prise Bakery, 55 Broadway, Redwood 
City, to P. Orecchia and Jose Boasa. 

Fred Sibold has opened a bakery on 
San Fernando Boulevard, Roscoe. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., 3226 Mont- 
gomery Way, Sacramento, will build an 
addition and install machinery to cost 
$7,000. 

Thomas Farrell has opened Farrell’s 
Bakery, 3890 Forty-fourth Street, San 
Diego. 

R. A. Brewer has opened Brewer's 
Cake Shop, 2128 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Quality Bakery, San Luis Obispo, 
has installed a high-speed mixer. 

A. Bertolucci, proprietor of the New 
French Bakery, Santa Cruz, died after 
a long illness. 

A. Strachan has purchased the proper- 
ty and building housing his American 
Bakery, Santa Maria. Veech & Cooper, 
from whom he bought, formerly operated 
the business. 

A plant will be erected for the Shafter 
(Cal.) Bakery by J. Burris, proprietor. 

Schombucher & Weiman are now own- 
ers of the Tracy (Cal.) Bakery, having 
purchased it from Barber Bros. 

Kohl’s Electric Bakery has been opened 
at Watsonville. 

Harry L. Walker has purchased the 
Lincoln Bakery, 527 Lincoln Street, 
Watsonville, from the estate of Antone 
Subacich. 

R. B. Ward, Santa Barbara, is visiting 
in New York. He is a brother of W. B. 
and H. B. Ward, of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation. 

Harry Banzaf, general manager of the 
Homestead Baking Co., San Francisco, 
has returned from Honolulu. 

E. Lacoste, former proprietor of the 
Modesto French Bakery, has purchased 
the Manteca French Bakery from V. 
Etclfeto. 

M. J. Espindola, Watsonville, general 
manager of the Espindola Stores, recent- 
ly was in San Francisco. He will shortly 
open a doughnut department capable of 
supplying the company’s stores. 

C. W. Wittenburg is erecting a cracker 
factory at 2014 West Sixty-second Street, 
Los Angeles. 

Statistics by the California state de- 
partment of agriculture show that the 
average Californian eats scarcely a slice 
of bread a meal. 

The Community Bakery has _ been 
opened at 217 Clement Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

A. J. Flynn has bought the Dorothy K. 
Bakery, in Mueller’s Market, Oakland. 

Murray & Beckman have bought the 
Pollyanna Bakery, Berkeley, and changed 
its name to the Ashby Bakery. 

H. R. Gale has opened a wholesale and 
retail bakery at Maywood. 

A. Felix, Jackson, is installing an oven 


and flour sifting machinery in the Na- 
tional Bakery. 

A. Keller, of White Face, Mont., has 
purchased W. C. Baker’s bakery at Ven- 
tura. 

H. B. Heise, of Heise’s Cake Bakery, 
4607 South Main Street, Los Angeles, is 
in Honolulu. 

Schultz & Pois, proprietors of the Hol- 
lister Pollyanna Bakery, will soon estab- 
lish a second one in Salinas. 

E. La Fave, formerly with the Gartner 
Bakery, Ontario, is now proprietor of 
the Home Bakery, Pomona. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, S. McDonald, western produc- 
tion manager of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, and J. Goldie, manager of 
the Perfection Bread Co., Sacramento, 
a branch of the Continental, are spending 
several weeks in Honolulu. 

The Armstrong Bakery, 1126 East 
Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles, has _ in- 
stalled automatic bread making machin- 
ery. 

Two large ovens have been installed by 
the Kolb Baking Co., 2417 Southwest 
Drive, Los Angeles. 

L. M. Osteen has sold the bakery at 
2975 Hopkins Avenue, Fruitvale, to J. 
B. Van Dusen. 

W. C. Schaffer, in charge of the Cali- 
fornia and Utah plants of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, returned last 
week from a 10-day stay in New York at 
the main office. 

A. Abramson has opened a bakery 
at 1100 McAllister Street, San Francisco. 
He also operates a bakery in Alameda. 

J. W. Crowles has purchased the New 
System Bakery, 3319 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, from H. J. Augsburger. 

R. H. Sonneman, baker, has_ been 
elected president of the Carlsbad Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

R. Nurmi, proprietor of Nurmi’s Mod- 
el Bakery, Fresno, has completed the in- 
stallation of new machine equipment. 

Paul’s Bakery has been opened at 1824 
Main Street, Alhambra, by Paul Miller. 
Previously Mr. Miller was in business in 
Texas. 

Fred Delawie has installed a new oven 
in his California Bakery, 420 East Haley 
Street, Santa Barbara. 

The Home Bakery, Wilmington, is now 
under the management of C. S. Gibbons, 
formerly connected with the Mission 
Cafeteria, Long Beach. 

D. S. Mittelman, of the Ukraine Bak- 
ery, 1125 McAllister Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has retired from active business. 

Thieler’s Bakery has been opened at 
California and Steiner streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 

B. Henshorn has purchased the Chat- 
terton Bakery, 2526 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, from B. H. Stevens. 

W. Heath has sold his bakery, 103 
South Pacific Boulevard, Huntington 
Park, to Henry Morrell. 

John Nassm, formerly with the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Salinas, has opened the 
Chatterton Bakery. 

Bruno Steinhauff has purchased his 








Bakery Officialdom in Action 
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L. A. Schillinger, L. A. Rumsey, L. J. Schumaker, L. F. Bolser and J. M. Livingston 


partner’s interest in the City Bakery, 
422 Santa Clara Avenue, Vallejo. 

Frank Musachio has opened a bakery 
on West Santa Clara Avenue, San Jose. 

Harry Tannet, proprietor of the Model 
ae California and Alcatraz avenues, 
Berkeley, has opened a branch store at 
2867 San Pablo Avenue. 

Max Wipf, of the Royal Bakery, Se- 
bastopol, has been quite ill. 

Mrs. E. Klingel, after being in busi- 
ness for 20 years, has sold the Home 
Bakery, Healdsburg, to E. Barmettler, 
who recently disposed of his bakery in 
Vacaville. 

Peter O’Rourke, of the O’Rourke 
Bros.’ Bakery, Anaheim, died recently. 

George Gleischweit, of the Clovis 
Home Bakery, Clovis, attended the last 
class of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

M. Revee, proprietor of the City of 
Paris Bakery, has moved his shop to 
421 Cortland Avenue, San Francisco. 

The Globe Bakery, San Francisco, is 
now located at 2051 Fillmore Street. A. 
L. Cloke is proprietor. 

Joseph Lang has moved his bakery to 
2671 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

Curno Bros., Stockton, have begun 
construction of a bakery building. 

The Gravem-Inglis Bakery, Stockton, 
has ordered a large high-speed mixer. 

A large brick oven is being built in the 
Philips Bakery, Sacramento. 

Martin Martinov, manager of the But- 
ter Crust Bakery, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
recently visited San Francisco. 

Simon Loav has purchased Strack’s 
Bakery, Los Angeles. 

T. C. Perkins, of the National City 
Bakery, National City, is reported im- 
proving from a case of pneumonia. 

Peter Gianas has reopened the Arcadia 
Bakery, Oakland. 

A brick oven has been installed in 
Witchell’s Bakery, Santa Monica. 

J. Amerfoort has sold his St. An- 
drews Bakery, 1895 West Jefferson Av- 
enue, Los Angeles, to R. Gerisch. 

L. Fairbanks has installed an electric 
oven and some machine equipment in his 
bakery in Roseville. 

Julius Kurtz has sold his interest in 
the Tahoe Bakery, Truckee, to Rudolph 
Becker, formerly connected with the 
Langendorf Bakery, San Francisco. 

The Arcadia Bakery has been opened 
on First Street, Arcadia, by L. P. Young, 
formerly in business in El] Monte. 

Houston’s Bakery has been opened at 
4104 Whittier Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
by R. Y. Houston. 

C. R. Keen, proprietor of the Wash- 
ington Avenue Bakery, San Diego, is in- 
stalling ovens anl machine equipment. 

H. D. Artz, proprietor of the Artz 
Bakery, Bellflower, has recovered from 
an illness of several weeks. 

Pierce & Woodbury, proprietors of the 
Ideal Bakery, 822 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena, have opened a branch store 
at Villa and North Allen. 

J. Chaloupka, proprietor of the Golden 
Poppy Bakery, Gilroy, is in Europe for 
several months’ stay. 

F. H. Rahel has sold his bakery, 6611 
South Main Street, Los Angeles, to 
Braunbeck & Eppler, who will call it the 
Home Bakery. 

H. A. Minck has sold the Bellevue 
Bakery, Fresno, to H. Kair. 

P. Tengvall has sold the Morrill Bak- 
ery, Berkeley, to G. Moreau. 

The Home Bakery has been opened at 
1402 J Street, Sacramento, by Christie 
& Martin. 

H. D. Piazzi has relinquished his in- 
terest in the New Antioch Bakery, Anti- 
och. 

J. Schwartz has opened the European 
Bakery at 1741 Eighth Street, Berkeley. 

Freemon’s Confectionery has _ been 
opened at 1337 Park Street, Alameda. 

Marshall & McSherry are proprietors 
of the bakery in the New Fillmore Food 
Palace, San Francisco. 

William Wucherer will open a bakery 
on Irving Street, near Twenty-first Av- 
enue, San Francisco. 

Poeschal & Fischbach have sold the 
Rosebud Bakery, 217 Clement Street, 
San Francisco, to Charles Thiel. 

The Fresno Macaroni Co. has installed 
a sifting and blending outfit. 

William Doty, of the Franco-American 
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Baking Co., Los Angeles, has returned 
from a trip through the Pacific North- 
west. 

Some new machinery has been installed 
in Heise’s — Bakery, 4607 Main 
Street, Los An 

Sullivan’s Balery has been opened at 
9395 South Vermont Avenue, s An- 
geles. 

The Home Bakery, Artesia, has in- 
stalled ovens and machine equipment. 

Mother’s Favorite Cookie Co., Glen- 
dale, has installed a dough mixer and 
= equipment. 

urity Bakery has been opened at 
108 MRedonds Avenue, Long Beach, by 
Karl Siefert. 

H. R. Bly has opened a bakery in 
Huntington Park, at 226 East Florence 
Street. 

W. J. King has sold his Pie Bakery, 
1310 Gaviota Avenue, Long Beach, to 
Fred Sandberg. 


COLORADO 


The Harding Bakery, Burlington, has 
been sold to James Fitzgerald and Aus- 
tin Peasley. 

Earl Rinehart will open a Home Bak- 
ery at Estes Park about May 1, adjacent 
to Rinehart’s Market and Grocery. 

William Schmitz has moved the equip- 
ment of the Purity Bakery, Otis, to 
Wray. 

E. B. French will open the Sterling 
(Colo.) Bakery on North Third Street, 
when building now under construction is 
completed. The bakery has vacated its 
old quarters. _ 

The White Lily Bakery, Trinidad, 
owned by C. W. Machala, was damaged 
by fire. 

R. H. Potts has sold the Yuma (Colo.) 
Bakery to C. J. Miner. 

CONNECTICUT 

Elmer A. Mortensen has incorporated 
his baking business at 1003 Garvan 
Street, East Hartford, as Elmer’s Bread 
Shoppe, Inc. His bakery at 945 Main 
Street, East Hartford, recently was 
burned. 

Donohue & Johnston have sold their 
bakery, 887 Main Street, Manchester, to 
Taylor & Gowans. 

William Field, 47 Union Street, Mid- 
dletown, has opened a branch bakery at 
112 Main Street. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Baking Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated for $10,000 
by Harry Allison, Katherine E. Golden 
and Henry N. Bently, all of New Haven. 

Minery’s Bakery, 320 Grand Avenue, 
New Haven, is reported bankrupt. 

Murray’s French Pastry Shop, Inc., 
New Haven, soon will open at 52 Church 
Street. 


FLORIDA 


George O. Adicks & Son, Lake City, 
have discontinued their baking business. 
GEORGIA 

O. M. Walcott has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at 728 Broad Street, 
Augusta, 

Bart’s Bakery, Forty-second and Bull 
streets, Savannah, will double its former 
bread capacity. The addition will cost 
$10,000. 

The Derst Baking Co., Savannah, has 
found it necessary to keep its retail 
stores open on Sunday from 4 to 7 p.m. 


IDAHO 

The Rupert (Idaho) Bakery has moved 
to new location. 

The Electric Bakery, Nampa, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 

Automatic equipment and machinery 
have been installed in the Empire Bak- 
ery, Moscow, by Charles Schroeter. 

August Stephan, president of the 
Stephan Baking Co., Boise, recently 
spent several weeks in Portland, Oregon. 


ILLINOIS 

Mrs. H. E. Miller has sold the Home 
Bakery, Aledo, to F. W. Tippey. 

George F. Frankenstein has opened 
the West Side Bakery, Arcola. 

Frank Stamm, Berwyn, plans the erec- 
tion of a building at 6737 Stanley Ave- 
nue for store and apartment purposes. 

Charles Becker has purchased the 
bakery of Peter Redler, 3548 Lawrence 
Avenue, Chicago. 

The bakery of B. Brudydinski, 4846 
South Racine Avenue, Chicago, suffered 
fire loss of about $1,000. 

Fire damaged the plant of the Carl 
A. Sulzer Baking Co., 114-116 West 














Huron Street, Chicago. Flour and other 
materials to the value of $5,000 were de- 
stroyed. 

Heckel’s Bakery, Chicago, will open 
at 8636 South Chicago Avenue, when the 
plant now being built i is completed. 

E. L. Anderson has opened a bakery 
at Lawrenceville. 

Herbert Blankenfield, Geneseo, has 
sold the Limle Bakery, 112 South State 
Street, to A. C. Coyle and Miss Alice 
Blankenfield. 

The Ideal Baking Co., Jacksonville, 
purchased part of the equipment of the 
McCallister Baking Co. which recently 
discontinued its business. 

Fred Messmer has taken over the bak- 
eries of Keith Bros. at Mattoon and 
Paris. They will continue their business 
at Charleston. 

Thorhaug’s Bakery, Maywood, has 
opened a retail sales branch. 

William C. Meinert, Nashville, has sold 
his bakery and restaurant to Martin F. 
Oberman. 

The Wolner Baking Co. has purchased 
the Sulzberger Bakery and Restaurant, 
La Salle and Jefferson streets, Ottawa. 

The branch of the Buettner Bakery at 
Walnut and Mulberry streets, Pinckney- 
ville, has been reopened. 

Prass & Snyder are operating as the 
Pocahontas (Ill.) Baking Co. 

A. S. Gagnier and D. K. Steiver have 
opened the A. and D. Bakery, Rossville. 
A wholesale and retail trade will be con- 
ducted. 

Nelson & Widmark have purchased 
the Sheffield (Ill.) Home Bakery and 
changed the name to Henri’s. They also 
will manufacture candy. 

The National Biscuit Co. has opened a 
sales agency at 928 East Washington 
Street, Springfield, in charge of Henry 
P. Hill. 

The baking business of W. H. Mohr- 
man, 148 South Jackson Street, Wauke- 
gan, has changed hands, and is now op- 
erated as the Gibbons Quality Bakery. 

H. J. Walter, former manager of the 
Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co., and 
later with the J. A. Walter Milling Co., 
Buffalo, is now with the bakery depart- 
ment of the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Chicago. 

J. R. Kernodle, operating a bakery in 
Mansfield, has opened a retail branch at 
Mahomet. 

Male’s Bakery, Inc., Minonk, has add- 
ed some new machinery. 

C. H. Lucht’s Bakery, Nebo, suffered 
fire damage of $1,500. 

. B. Seass, Paris, has sold his bakery 
to I. E, Sterling. 

Edward J. a Park Ridge, has 
discontinued his bakery. 

The Midland Baking Co., Peoria, has 
been incorporated for $200,000 by Edwin 
J. Mosser, Harry H. Barnum and Ray- 
mond Y. Ellis. 

William Praas has moved his bakery 
fixtures from Vandalia to Pocahontas, 
and opened a bakery there. 

Moline & Johnson have sold the Shef- 
field (Ill.) Home Bakery to Widmark 
& Nelson. 

The Tip Top Bake Shop, Sullivan, has 
been sold by R. L. Richards to Raymond 
Duncan. 

INDIANA 

A. J. Neu, proprietor of a bakery at 
Lincoln Avenue and Governor Street, 
Evansville, has also opened a _ plant, 
called the Nu-Way Bakery, at 719 Main 
Street. 

A. L. Simmons, Flora, has sold his bak- 
ery to O. N. Woodward. 

Arthur Dauman, Indianapolis, has 
moved his bakery to 2520 West Tenth 
Street. 

The Star Bakery, 408 West bina ay 
ton Street, Indianapolis, owned by L. G. 
Ellcoff, was damaged by fire. 

The Star Bakery, Seymour, has been 
purchased by Mrs. Maurice Rheil, who 
operates the Bake Rite Bakery there. 

J. A. Zeller, by purchase of the in- 
terest of Mr. Webben in the Webben & 
Zeller Baking Co., Shelbyville, becomes 
sole owner of the business. Mr. Zeller’s 
interest in a bakery at Cleveland has 
been transferred to Mr. Webben, who 
has lived there for some time. 

The Blue Bird Bakery, Westport, 
Oscar Wasson & Son, proprietors, suf- 


fered fire loss of about $4,000. 


IOWA 
Misses Effie and Addie Cherry, 337 
Third Avenue 


West, Cedar Rapids, 
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closed their baking business during the 
campaign of the former for the office of 
mayor. 

O. C. Partlow, who recently purchased 
the Martin Bakery, Storm Lake, has sold 
it to his father, William Partlow. 

H. J. Busch has purchased the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Charles City, from C. J. 
Stephans. 

Chris Hansen has sold the White Swan 
Bakery, Clarksville, to Kristen Hanson. 

Mrs. G. H. Folkins has bought the 
City Bakery, Danbury. 

J. M. Braun has purchased two bak- 
eries in Davenport. The former Third 
Street Bakery is renamed Braun’s Third 
Street Bakery, and the Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shop, 319 Brady Street, is known 
as Braun’s Bake Shop. 

The Metz Bros. Bakery Co. Des 
Moines, has been incorporated for $250,- 
000. Henry Metz, Jr., is president, Ar- 
nold W. Metz vice president, and Henry 
Metz secretary and treasurer. 

. P. McCormick, Moulton, has sold the 
People’s Bakery to Owen Siler. 

Isidor Karson has purchased a bakery 
at Ottumwa. 

The Bradley Baking Co., Perry, has 
purchased the business of the Digman 
Bakery Co. 

C. H. Barstow has sold the Bread 
Shop, Radcliffe, to Bud Barstad and 
Leonard Hinderaker. 

Milford Albright, 217 Reed Street, 
Red Oak, is reported bankrupt. 

The City Bakery, Red Oak, will be 
opened in new location by Jesse Wilkins, 
proprietor, as soon as remodeling is 
completed. 

Joseph Abbott has moved the Perfec- 
tion Bakery, Sidney, to a new location. 

Harry Flaucher and Clinton Shaffer 
have opened a bakery at Waucoma. 


KANSAS 


Bell & Nold, Arkansas City, are erect- 
ing an $11,000 building for their baking 
business at 618 North Summit. 

Joseph Batten has leased the Cherokee 
(Kansas) Bakery. 

Earl Matthews has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Concordia, from Ross McKin- 
non and J. E. Christenson. Mr. McKin- 
non will continue with him as baker. 

Earl Braley has sold the Palace Bak- 
ery, Horton, to his father, J. C. Braley. 

Henry Davis has opened a bakery at 
Hutchinson. 

The Ideal Food & Baking Co., Liberal, 
has opened a bakery. A new oven and 
electrical equipment have been installed. 
W. E. Niles is manager. 

George W. Anderson has sold the Mad- 
ison (Kansas) Bakery to Davis, Dotson 
& Davis. 

W. A. Imel has purchased the Quality 
Pastry Shop, 602 Main Street, Newton, 
from J. C. Robertson. 

Vick K. Jones has closed Vick’s Bak- 
ery, Paola. 

The P. & G. Bakery, 612 South Broad- 
way, Pittsburg, is closed for remodeling. 
The opening next month will also cele- 
brate the twentieth birthday of the busi- 
ness. 

George Menkens has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Randolph, from Henry 
Jaeger. 

L. M. Shelley and Ernest O. Schneider 
have purchased the Lockwood Bakery 
from teh Salina (Kansas) Baking Co. 

Ray Schindler has purchased Crable’s 
Quality Bakery, Stockton. 

The Jordan Baking Co., 601 East Fifth 
Street, Topeka, will build an addition 
to provide display and storage space. 

Stephan’s Bakery, Wathena, has been 
remodeled and redecorated. 


KENTUCKY 


The Home Electric Bakery, Danville, 
has moved to new quarters. 

An oven has been installed in the Boog 
Bakery, Henderson. 

R. D. Roberts, Litchfield, has ceased 
the manufacture of bakery products, and 
acts as distributor of goods for the Tip 
Top Baking Co., Louisville. 

Carl Stamm will open a bakery at 
Louisville. 

Hammond Kington and O. J. Oates 
have leased the Electrik-Maid Bakery, 
West Center Street, Madisonville, to 
Leon F. Oates and Julius Butze. 

The Russell New System Bakery, Rus- 
sell, has opened in its new quarters. 

Homer Crouse and L. W. Prewitt, 
Somerset, have renamed their bakery 
the C. & P. Bakery. 





LOUISIANA 


Gabe Bailly has purchased the Co- 
meaux Grocery and Bakery, Lake Ar- 
thur. 


MAINE 

Anthony Pawlikowski and Benjamin 
Huzdik, Baltimore bakers, have _ re- 
modeled their plants and doubled their 
capacity. 

MARYLAND 

William F. Popham and Thomas N. 
Phipps have opened a bakery at 104 West 
Street, Annapolis. 

Erection of a $75,000 addition to Haus- 
wald’s Bakery, Baltimore, is being 
planned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Floyd’s Lunch, Inc., 280 Commercial, 
Boston, suffered loss by fire in its bakery. 
A new plant will be erected. 

The New England Bakery Co., Spring- 
field, has transferred its Napier Street 
property to the Massachusetts Baking 
Co. Both are subsidiaries of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation. 

The Home Town Bakery, Inc., Wey- 
mouth, recently was organized with 
$40,000 capital. 

Fire at the Babcock Coffee House and 
doughnut bakery, Boston, caused a loss 
of $20,000. 


MICHIGAN 


The Cheboygan (Mich.) Baking Co. 
has opened a retail sales branch. 

The Blue Ribbon Baking Co., 8735 
Gratiot, Detroit, is reported bankrupt. 

F. J. Hadell has sold his bakery at 
10350 Twelfth Street, Detroit, to John 
Janssen, 

William and Gordon Eby have pur- 
chased the Modle Bakery, North Sagi- 
naw Street, Flint. 

Joseph Bertasso has opened a bakery 
at Hurley. 

The Mueller Bakeries, Inc., has ab- 
sorbed the Aikman Baking Co., Port 
Huron, . 

The Federal Bakeries, Bessemer, 
owned by Bridenthal & Robertson, have 
been sold to Eckman & Lintleman. 


MINNESOTA 


Simon Olson, Albert Lea, has opened 
the North Side Bake Shop. 

Emil Vanninen, Aurora, has closed his 
bakery. 

Andrew Slevnen, Buffalo, has sold the 
City Bakery to Hugo Zill. 

Rudolph Oscarson will open a bakery 
at Dassel. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
bakery at Elysian. 

Carl Jensen, Fairfax, has sold his bak- 
ery to Joseph Gorghuber, formerly of 
St. Cloud. 

A. D. Pryor, Hibbing, has moved his 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop to 118 How- 
ard Street. 

Henry Himmelman, Mankato, has sold 
his baking business to the Jones Baking 
Co. 


Studer have opened a 


The bakery of Hilding Sonnesson, 1728 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, has 
been sold to Emma E. McKay. 

Another truck has been added to the 
fleet of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. at St. 
Paul. 

George Ward, Hibbing manager for 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co., recently was 
elected president of the Minnesota 
Hockey Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Zinsmaster, Des 
Moines, Iowa, parents of Harry W. and 
Marcellus Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., recently celebrated the sixti- 
eth anniversary of their wedding, all 
their sons and daughters being present. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth and 
St. Paul, is offering an issue of $45,000 
in preferred stock, the proceeds to be 
used in financing the new plant at Hib- 
bing. 

The Bowles Lunch Co., Duluth, plans 
the erection of a modern’ building for a 
lunch room, with a bakery in connection. 

The plant of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, 700 Plymouth Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, has been closed permanently, and 
all the baking for the Minneapolis re- 
quirements will be done at the South 
Side plant. 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Lee Baking Co., Clarksdale, suf- 
fered a slight damage by fire. 
Work has commenced on the erection 
of a $50,000 baking plant at Hatties- 
burg for Mattingly’s Bakery. The new 
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plant will care for the wholesale busi- 
ness of the concern, and the present es- 
tablishment on Main Street, one of the 
largest baking plants in the state, will 
serve the retail trade. 

William Holmes has purchased the 
bakery of H. E. Deener, Leland, and will 
add $7,000 new equipment. 

(he Ideal Bakery, Natchez, owned by 


Mrs. George Koerber, has been re- 
eled. 

' “Electrik-Maid Bakery has been 

opened in Pascagoula. 


ikery has been opened at Senatobia 
by Mr. Hawkins, proprietor of the Sen- 
atobia Café. 
Dr. J. L. Jones has opened a bakery at 


Ss. 


MISSOURI 

Otis Melvin, Barnard, has selected New 
De t as the name for his bakery which 
was recently opened. 

Mr. Logerwill has opened a bakery at 
Birch Tree. 

S. P. King has sold his Fairfax (Mo.) 
Bakery to Mr. Hussing. 

I Montgomery-Wesson Pie Co., 
K ; City, has opened its new $50,000 


baking plant. 

J il & Eckles have sold the West 
Si Bakery, Lamar, to Thompson & 
Keyes. 

Sprenger Bros” Bakery, Linn, has 
be urned. 

Zirile & Maxfield, 503 Georgia Street, 
Le ina, are succeeded by Lawrence 
& field. 

Ci-rence Baker, formerly of Quincy, 
I] opened a bakery at Marceline. 


i). 8. Crookshanks has opened a bakery 


in erly. He recently sold his bakery 
in ( icothe. ‘ 

I Wilson Bakery, Monett, has been 
pu ed by McHenry & Gaines. 

| Kreder Bakery, New Hampton, 
has n burned. 

| Blue Ribbon Baking Co., Excel- 
sior Springs, has opened a retail branch 
in North Kansas City. 

I ‘onstruction work on the bakery 
for J. Cripe, St. Joseph, has com- 
me! The plant will cost $125,000 
compicte, 

The Botts Bakery Co. has leased store 
space in the addition to a building being 
erected at Henan and Enright avenues, 
St. Louis. 

J. \\. Almquist, Sedalia, has erected a 
$4,000 addition to his bakery. 

The business of George Schaefer, 
Sprinvfield, is now conducted as the 
Sel r Baking Co., a corporation. 

Fy Lachmund and Lon Johnson, of 
Springdale, Ark., have purchased a bak- 
rs | confectionery business at Spring- 
ield 

T. I. Maclin has opened the Steele 
+: Bakery, formerly operated by U. 
S. Brown. 

Charles Grevillot, Tipton, has moved 


his bakery to a new location. 
Lon Johnson and Fred Lachmund, 
Springdale, Ark., have purchased a bak- 


ery at Springfield. 
The Durland Baking Co. has leased a 


buildiig at 221 South Grant Avenue, 
Springfield, which is being remodeled for 
bakery purposes, to open about March 
1. ‘Ihe plant will have a capacity of 
15,000 loaves, 

_ The Stanberry (Mo.) Baking Co. has 
inst | a new dough mixer. 

I Maclin has purchased the baking 
busi of U. S.° Brown, Steele, and 
lease’ the building formerly owned by 
Mr. l}rown, A wholesale, and retail busi- 
hess will be conducted, 

G Ball, proprietor of the Royal 
Bak Warrensburg, has purchased the 
Butter Krust Bakery, of the same city. 
For the present both bakeries will be 


continued, the baking all to be done at 
the | ter Krust plant. 


MONTANA 

J. A. Bridges has purchased the retail 
busincss of the Bon Ton Bakery, Boze- 
man, 

R. itierson has leased the Roundup 
aig Bakery from Christian Morten- 
on, 

NEBRASKA 
Enger Bros? Bakery, Burwell, has in- 
stalle an oven and other machinery. 
3S t Lingren, Coleridge, has sold his 


Kery to F. L. Hunter. 
_ The Smith Baking Co., Lincoln, has 
Bw nated with $100,000 capital stock. 
4. W. Smith is president, D. M. Reeves 
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vice president, Robert G. Smith secre- 
tary, and Lloyd E. Smith treasurer. 

Lee Higgins has purchased the De- 
catur (Neb.) Bakery from C. L. Dono- 
hoe. 

Chris Olsen has purchased the Flor- 
ence (Neb.) Bakery. 

Zondler & Archer, Loup City, will dis- 
continue the Ideal Bakery and Lunch. 

L. H. Gupton has reopened the Ox- 
ford (Neb.) Bakery after installing new 
equipment and redecorating the plant. 

An explosion damaged the bakery of 
Frank Fay, Pawnee City. 

Alexander Proch has purchased the 
City Bakery, Pierce. 

The Palace Bakery, Red Cloud, of 
which George Ecklor is proprietor, was 
damaged by the explosion of a water 
tank. 

D. K. Campbell, Silver Creek, sold his 
bakery to R. W. Taylor and G. P. David- 
son. 








a reception and dance in Palace Garden, 
Hoboken. 

The Biwald Bakery, Riverside, is re- 
ported to have burned. E. Herurer, 
Oradell, has lost his bakery in a similar 
way. 

e. F. Pfister, 80 Fourth Avenue, East 
Orange, has sold his bakery to Frederick 
H. Offer. 

Otto Angerer, 364 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Caldwell, has disposed of his bakery to 
Marin Kahrs, of North Rutherford. 

The bakery of John Heidemann, 782 
Bergenline Avenue, West New York, has 
been purchased by John G. Hogan. 

At a meeting of the Merchant Bakers’ 
Co-operative Association, Paterson, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
T. G. Wiech; vice president, S. Gutleber ; 
secretary and treasurer, A. Mulley. 

The Capital Baking Co., Trenton, has 
been incorporated, with a capitalization 
of $50,000. 


Se << 
ieee 


NEW style of bakery wagon is being put on the market by the Electruck 


Corporation of New York. 


As indicated by the illustration, the body of 


this car has a special roof construction which permits the operator to stand 
erect and to walk down the center passageway. This body is designed for retail 
bakery business, and there are shelves and drawers for the storage of fancy 
bakery goods on either side, with a large compartment across the rear of the 
car for the storage of 400 or 500 loaves of bread. The driver’s seat is so de- 
signed that it takes only one half the width of the car, and a special folding 
seat is provided in case a route foreman or helper accompanies him. 


The Nuss Bakery, Sutton, has been 
opened. 

O. S. Cross has purchased the Wood 
River (Neb.) Bakery. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The New Hampshire Bakery, Nashua, 
has been sold by John Lessard to John 
S. Le Blanc. 

NEW JERSEY 

The Sanitary Bakery, Belmar, has 
been incorporated. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Altman Pastry Co., Clifton. 

The Municipal Bakery, Rutherford, 
has been incorporated. 

I. Karis will erect a baking plant at 
Newark. 

Arthur La Roche will open a bakery 
at Lambertville, and George Pfister one 
at New Brunswick. 

The seventieth anniversary of the 
founding of Vietmeyer Bros.’ Bakery, 
Jersey City, recently was celebrated with 


NEW MEXICO 


The Englehart Baking Co., Albuquer- 
que, has installed a high-speed dough 


mixer. 
NEW YORK 

The People’s Bakery, Main Street, Al- 
bion, established by Gottlieb R. Wohl, 
has been sold to Bert E. and Donald A. 
Anthony. Both retail and wholesale lines 
will be featured. 

James Carroll, Baldwinsville, has 
moved his bakery one door south. 

P. A. Hartney has purchased the Shea 
Block, Beacon, and will continue the bak- 
ery which was operated by Mrs. Shea 
in the building. 

O’Laughlin & Schmeiser, former em- 
ployees of the Diehl Baking Co., Brews- 
ter, have purchased the business and re- 
named it the Brewster Bakery. 

The bakery of Louis Lundz, 905 Man- 
hattan Avenue, Brooklyn, was damaged 
by fire. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., New York, has 
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leased a floor in the Manufacturers’ 
Trust Co. Building, New York, for ex- 
ecutive offices. The firm has leased 58 
Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica. Arrange- 
ments have been made to open a branch 
at 9105 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven, 
and one at Liberty and Lefferts Boule- 
vard, Richmond Hill. 

The McGarvey Bakery, 251 St. Mark’s 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has been sold and will 
be used as a cake baking plant. 

The Ambassador Bake Shop has been 
opened at Glen Cove. 

George W. Loveday, Gloversville, has 
turned the Loveday Bakery, West Ful- 
ton and Bleecker streets, over to his son, 
Elmer H. Loveday. 

Eli C. Wentworth, 123 East Fulton 
Street, Gloversville, has opened a branch 
at Four Corners. 

William L. Burns, wholesale baker of 
Ithaca for many years, has opened his 
first retail branch at 119 North Aurora 
Street. 

The Liberty Baking Co.’s plant, 11 
Mechanic Street, New Rochelle, was 
damaged by fire. 

The Bush Baking Co., New York, has 
been incorporated by A. E., C. F. and 
A. H. Plarre. 

The Finkeidy Baking Co., New York, 
has been incorporated for $30,000 by 
J.,O. and K. Finkeidy. 

The Kingston Bakery, New York, has 
been incorporated by H. Seglin, M. Leib 
owitz and S. Okoshken. 

Pudlowsky & Fuchsberg have incor 
porated for $10,000 to do a general bak 
ing business in New York City. 

The Yorkville Bakery, Inc., 1525 Third 
Avenue, New York, has relinquished its 
charter. 

V. Goinski has sold the White Rose 
Bakery, 1120 West State Street, Olean, 
to Frank Sigel. 

Gustav Dieckmann has sold the Sun 
light Bakery, Patchogue, to Samuel 
Price, who also will continue his bakery 
at Freeport. 

John H. McGaulley has sold a half in 
terest in his bakery at Plattsburg to 
Francis A. La Bombard. The firm will 
continue as the J. H. McGaulley Co. 

New ovens have been installed in the 
Sally Brown Bakery, 6 Washington 
Street, Poughkeepsie. 

G. Herzog, Riverhead, has sold his 
bakery to Mr. Wilamotski. 

David Skowronski will move the Mo 
hawk Valley Bakery, Schenectady, to the 
building recently purchased at Mehawk 
Avenue and Reynolds Street. 

The bakery of F. A. Dickow, Seneca 
Falls, will be moved to 26 State Street. 

G. A. Hagaman, 131 West Onondaga 
Street, Syracuse, recently celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his business. 

Okade Bakeries, Inc., a new corpora 
tion, will erect a baking plant to cost 
$100,000 at 452 North Franklin Street, 
Syracuse. 

Floyd Salisbury has sold the Unadilla 
(N. Y.) Bakery to Hancock Brothers. 

Joseph Nicotera’s Bakery, 531 Bleeck- 
er Street, Utica, was damaged by fire. 

The Federal Bakery, Amsterdam, re- 
cently was damaged by fire. 

M. Meinecke, Huntington, L. I. has 
moved his bakery business and is erect- 
ing a two-story building to contain two 
stores, 

It is reported that Sereno Hollaway 
& Son, bakers, Whitehall, have discon- 
tinued. © 

H. D. Ogden and C. J. Sponable have 
opened the Peerless Bakery, Utica. 

The Nichols Bakery, Nichols, has 
closed temporarily because of lack of 
coal. 

The Independent Biscuit Co., New 
York, has increased its capital stock. 

The Variety Cake Baking Co. will op- 
erate at 4519 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn. 

O’Laughlin & Schmeiser have purchased 
the plant of the Diehl Baking Co., 
Brewster, which they will conduct as the 
Brewster Bakery. 

The Okey Bakery Shop will open at 
950 East One Hundred and Sixty-third 
Street, New York. 

The Tully Bakery, Tully, will move to 
larger quarters. 

Sam Zwang, baker, East Eighth Street, 
New York, is reported bankrupt. 

Fire recently damaged the Liberty 
Bakery, New Rochelle. 

J. Disinger, Syracuse, has sold his bak- 
ery to Rurot & Costello. 

The supreme court has ordered that all 
sales of the stock of the Seneca Electric 
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Bakeshops, Inc., New York, be discon- 
tinued. 

The Rega Bakery, Kew Gardens, has 
been opened. 

The bakery of Arnold Schultz, Roches- 
ter, has been damaged by fire. 

M. A. Coon, Cuba, has sold his bakery 
to J. F. Seeley. 

Frauhoff & Knittelman will open a 
bakery at 477 Third Avenue, New York. 

A pastry shop will be opened by A. 
Marcenaro at Corona. 

The Harlem Baking Co., 21 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York, is a new enterprise. 

Frank Sigel has purchased the White 
Rose Bakery, Olean. 

De Boer’s* Bakery has opened a branch 
at 618 Merrick Road, Lynbrook. 

Fire caused considerable damage in 
Louis Lundz’s bakery, Brooklyn. 

William L. Burns, for many years ac- 
tive in the wholesale field, will enter the 
retail business at Ithaca. 

Gaetano Longo has opened a shop at 
2267 Second Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. J. B. Erickson is the owner of 
the Crystal Bake Shop, Olean. 

Hancock Bros. have bought the Una- 
dilla Bakery, Unadilla. 

Henry Knieriem has opened a bakery 
on Fresh Pond Road, Queens. 

Mrs. Margaret Leary has sold her bak- 
ery, 963 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, to 
Michael Schramm. 

Raymond L. Smith recently opened a 
bakery at Rochester. 

The Spinelli Bread Co., Brooklyn, is 
reported to have discontinued. 

A petition of bankruptcy is reported 
to have been filed against the Strand 
Bakeries, Inc., New York. 

The Home Comfort Corporation, Gran- 
ville, is erecting a $200,000 hotel. A. J. 
Meinhardt will have charge of the bak- 
ing department. 

W. C. Monk has purchased the Daly 
Bakery, South Salina Street, Syracuse. 

Russell Bareham has entered the bak- 
ery business with his father, R. H. Bare- 
ham, in Palmyra. 

Sidney Watson and James M. Sullivan 
have charge of the Potsdam branch of 
the Seneca Bakery. 

The Tasty Pastry Shop has_ been 
opened at 136 Dyckman Street, New 
York. 

James J. De Brien and John E. Boehr 
have established the Dawn Donut Shop 
at 630 Ridgeway Avenue, Rochester. 

The bakery of Glen A. Mapes, Hornell, 
recently burned, will be rebuilt. 

Thomas J. Clark, Newkirk Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has taken over the bakery at 
131 Schenectady Avenue formerly oper- 
ated by Isaac Koral. 

The Waldorf System, Inc., Boston, will 
erect a brick restaurant, bakery and of- 
fice building in Rochester. 

A bakery will be installed in a building 
to be erected at Mount Eden and Town- 
send avenues, New York. 

Gass, Whittle & Johnson have pur- 
chased the West Side Bakery, James- 
town. 

Joseph Donohue has purchased the 
Home Dairy Co. Bakery and Restaurant, 
Albion. 

Bert Wilson, Hornell, has sold his bak- 
ery to George Link. 

Wilson De Brine has succeeded Martin 
Fitzgerald in the Sodus Bakery, Sodus. 

M. Link, of Fredonia, is now owner of 
the Wilson Bakery, Canisteo. 

The name of the Cordes French Baking 
Co., New York, has been changed to the 
Havre French Baking Co. 

Feig & Blitz will open a restaurant and 
bakery at 820 East Tremont Avenue, 
New York. 

The Modern Bakery has been opened 
at 933 Park Circle, Peekskill. 

The bakery of Frank Ruzika, Fonda, 
recently destroyed by fire, is being re- 
constructed. 

Paul Werner, manager of the Ideal 
Bakery, North Hornell, which was re- 
cently burned, will open another shop. 

Abraham Wolpin, baker, 1109 Hoe 
Avenue, New York, has leased a store 
at 1017 Westchester Avenue. 

John Gronert, owner of a bakery and 
lunchroom at Woodhaven, L. I., will open 
a bakery at 1664 Metropolitan Avenue. 

Yanover & Shaffro, owners of a bak- 
ery and lunchroom at 271 East One Hun- 
dred and Ninety-seventh Street, New 
York, have leased another store. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 


construction of a modern bakery build- 
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ing at 1817 Broadway, Albany, for the 
Kolb Baking Co. 

The Retailers’ Baking Co., Inc., of 
Hudson Falls, has dissolved. 

The Community Stores, Inc., Syracuse, 
contemplates the erection of a bakery. 

Joseph Slovak, whose bakery is in the 
Bronx, at 1169 Webster Avenue, is re- 
ported on the road to recovery from 
wounds recently inflicted on him by as- 
sailants. 

J. C. Pooler, Adams, is convalescing 
from a severe illness. 

Petitions in bankruptcy are reported 
to have been filed by: William F. Vetter, 


Jacob Rosenzweig, New York; Peter 
Kehroulas, Brooklyn; Louis Edelson, 


Rochester; John Lampman, Port Ewen; 
and the Grocers’ Baking Co., Schenec- 
tady. 

Recent incorporations in New York 
state: S. Klein Baking Corporation, S. 
P. Bakery and Lunch, Otterstedt 
Baking Co., Inc., B. & K. Bakery, B. I. 
Lunch Corporation, Brooklyn; Stanford 
Baking Co., Isidore Gersh, Inc., Sunray 
Bakery and Luncheonette, Inc., Variety 
Cake Baking Co., Inc., Monroe Baking 
Co., Vienna Bakery and Lunch Corpora- 
tion, Bitler Bros., Snow-White Baking 
Corporation, Samuel Heyman & Co., Inc., 
bakers’ supplies, New York; Mutual Bis- 
cuit Co., Inc., Bronx. 

The stockholders of the First National 
Bank of Mechanicsville have elected M. 
L. Maloney, the leading baker in that 
town, a director of the bank. 

The Rochester Food Show will be held 
on April 5-7. 

A testimonial dinner recently was ten- 
dered to Henry Fluegelmann, attorney 
and organizer of the New York Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Security Association by 
the board of directors. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation in January had an unusually 
large attendance. Directors elected: L. 
Hepp, W. Kopp, G. Jordan, William Uhl, 
A. Voll, F. Menninger, M. Keidel, and 
B. Bleul. 

Samuel Price has purchased G, Dieck- 
mann’s bakery, Freeport. 

Maurice Parola recently opened a bak- 
ery at Astoria. 

The bakery of S. Holloway & Son, 
Whitehall, has been burned. 

The Grand Concourse Macaroni Co., 
Yonkers, has increased its capital stock 
to $50,000. 

Fire damaged Joseph Nicotera’s bak- 
ery, Utica. 

Francis A. La Bombard is now a part- 
ner in the McGoulley Bakery, Plattsburg. 

Warren E. Johnston, Medina, has 
opened a bakery. 

B. Yunis & Son will reopen a bakery 
at Brooklyn which had been closed tem- 
porarily. 

New incorporations: Shults Bread Co., 
Reber Bros.’ Pastry Co., Silver Cafe- 
teria, Inc., Saltair Bakery & Restaurant, 
Zatal Baking Corporation, Pudlowsky & 
Fuchsberg, Mutual Biscuit Co., Inc., 
Broadwin Pastry Co., Inc., Mrs. Masch- 
er’s Home Made Pies, Inc., Bush Baking 
Co., Gem Kuchen Bakery, Bitler Bros., 
Grand Doughnut Baking Co., Rudolph 
Graf, Ine., New York; C. Beberman, 
Inc., S. K. Christiansen, Inc., Kingston 
Bakery, Inc., Koven Bakery, B. I. Lunch 
Corporation, Three Stars Bakery, Lunch 
Room & Confectionery €o., Inc., Finkel- 
dey Baking Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Went- 
worth Pastry Confections, Inc., Pough- 
keepsie. 

A petition in bankruptcy is reported to 
have been filed by the Anderson Bakery, 
Tonawanda. 

The People’s Bakery, Albion, has been 
purchased by Bert E. and Donald A. 
Anthony, Rochester, who will conduct 
both a retail and a wholesale business. 

The bakeries owned by David Gutman 
and Joseph Woraczak, Buffalo, recently 
were slightly damaged by fire. 

H. D. Ogden and C. J. Sponable have 
opened the Peerless Bakery, Utica. 

Warren E. Johnston has opened a bak- 
ery at 1 Proctor Place, Medina. 

The New Williard Bakery has been 
opened on Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The former Wentworth Bakery, 261 
Main Street, Poughkeepsie, is now op- 
erated under the name of Wentworth 
Pastry & Confectionery, Inc. 

I. Leutan and O. Bellam will open the 
Prospect Bakery at 1759 Prospect Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 


F. A. Dickow, owner of a bakery at 








67 Fall Street, will move to 26-28 State 
Street, Seneca Falls. 

De Boor’s Bakery has opened a branch 
store at 618 Merrick Road. This con- 
cern also is in business at Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Lynbrook. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Home Quality Bakery Co., Car- 
rington, has taken over the Matheny Bak- 
ery. 


Chris Skelstad has purchased the 
Broadway Bakery, Fargo. 
OHIO 


L. D. Moore and P. L. Brown have 
purchased Wilson Bros.’ Bakery, Bever- 
ly, and have moved it into larger quar- 
ters. 

The Standard Baking Co. has moved 
from 2711 Scoville Avenue, Cleveland, to 
1000 East One Hundred and Fifth Street. 

The Jamestown (Ohio) Bakery has 
been closed. R. E. Fritz was owner. 

J. C. Alspaugh, McClure, has moved 
his bakery to a new location. 

Richardson Bros., Newton Falls, have 
sold the Newton Falls Bakery to H. E. 
Seibert & Son. 

Russell L. Jackson has opened a bak- 
ery on West Perry Street, Paulding, 
having purchased the equipment from 
James Powers. 

The Cottage Baking Co., 520 South 
Main Street, Piqua, suffered fire damage 
of $1,000. 

A. M. Adams is now sole proprietor 
of the Superior Bakery, Portsmouth. 

The Pioneer Baking Co. has taken over 
the Armbruster Baking Co. property at 
Sandusky, and will add two ovens. 

The bakery at Sugarcreek, owned by 
Thomas Just and Myron Maurer, was 
damaged by fire. 

An oven has been installed in the bak- 
ery of Carl Balduff, 707 South Street, 
Toledo. 

Remodeling of the Greek Athens Bak- 
ery, 112 East Euclid Avenue, Toledo, has 
been completed. 

J. Michels & Son, 2509 Collingwood 
Avenue, Toledo, have sold their bakery 
to Miss S. E. Chase. 

The Massie Baking Co., Mansfield, is 
in financial difficulties. H. A. Massie 
formerly was president of the Ohio Bak- 
ers’ Association, and at one time was 
connected with the Holland Bread Co., 
Toledo. 

A company has been formed to take 
over the Schaeffer Bakery, Springfield. 

Henry A. Shough, flour salesman, and 
his sister, Helen, have purchased a bak- 
ery at London. 

Hill’s Bakery, Wilmington, has been 
purchased by George Bauman, 

The Randall Bakery, Wapakoneta, and 
Stikes Bakery, Xenia, have been closed. 


OKLAHOMA 


C. C. Lear has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Grandfield, from J. W. Banks. 

Rex Taylor, of the Buster Brown Bak- 
ery, Miami, has purchased a_ business 
block there, and moved his bakery to one 
of the stores in it. 

Mrs. Paul Harris has opened the Home 
Bakery, Pawhuska, in its new location. 
New equipment has been installed. 

William H. Wilson has purchased the 
Quality Electric Bakery, Picher, from 
Charles Markwardt. 

The J. A. Brown Baking Co., Tulsa, 
has been incorporated. 

The plant of the Tulsa Baking Co., 
Tulsa, is to have its capacity increased 
50 per cent during 1926, according to 
George S. Hammon, manager. 

Claud Lear has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Grandfield. 

Solomon’s Bakery, Ardmore, is occupy- 
ing an addition to its main building. The 
plant now is one of the largest in south- 
ern Oklahoma. 

F. J. Carter, who a few months ago 
purchased the Home Bakery, Madill, has 
put in a large amount of new equip- 
ment. It is the only bakery in Marshall 
County. 

The plant of the Quality Bakery, Du- 
rant, has been modernized and more 
equipment is to be installed. W. S. 
Smith, its owner, formerly operated the 
Butter Nut Bakery, Hugo. 

The first bakery made fruit cake turned 
out in Love County was a product of the 
Chasteen Bakery, Marietta, the only bak- 
ery in the county. Installation last year 
of cake baking equipment established a 
sweet goods department that has proved 
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popular. C. L. Chasteen purchased the 
plant four years ago. 

Willhoite’s Bakery, Durant, operated 
for 20 years by John Willhoite, recently 
was moved into a new building. The 
plant’s wholesale business has been ex- 
panded over Bryan and adjoining coun- 
ties. 

OREGON 

John Hurly has sold his interest in the 
Public Market Bakery, Astoria, which js 
now owned solely by S. Hekklia. 

Benjamin Thompson, Astoria, 
moved his bakery to a new location. 

H. Preisendanz has sold the Gold 
Beach (Oregon) Bakery to George Lewis, 

Carl W. Evertsen will build a bakery 
at Fourth and Elrod streets, Marshfield, 

J. A. Davis, a Portland baker, is a 
voluntary bankrupt, with liabilities of 
$1,532 and no assets. 

Clyde Corkett has purchased the bak- 
ing department of the Clifton Grocery 
and Bakery, 1385 Sandy, Portland, and 
has opened it as Corkett’s Bakery. 

Harold Romph, Vale, has discontinued 
his bakery. 

Frank Warrington has moved his Gold 
Crust Bakery from 373 Fourth Street, 
Portland, to First and Harrison streets. 

The Springfield Bakery has moved to 
new quarters. William Freeze is pro- 
prietor. 

The Sweet Home Cookie Co., 14 
Hawthorne Avenue, Portland, will add 
a line of crackers to its output. 

An oven has been installed by hk. 
Pense, of the Home Bakery, South Jer- 
sey Street, Portland. 

The Dallas Home Bakery has change! 
its name to the Blue Garden Bakery. 

Ludtke & Christ, Toledo, have installe«! 
an electric oven. 

Bert E. Haynes, formerly manager of 
the promotion department of the Sperry) 
Flour Co., San Francisco, has taken ; 
position with the Haynes-Foster Bakiny 
Co., Portland, of which his father, H 
H. Haynes, is president. 

Fred A. Schoenlen has resigned a 
manager of the Log Cabin Baking Co., 
Portland, to take effect March 1. Hi 
will be succeeded by E. P. Sperry, fo: 
merly sales manager for the Washingto: 
Bakeries Corporation, Seattle. 

The Korn Baking Co., Eugene, is in 
stalling a four-pocket divider and large 
overhead proofer. 

Henry Rittman spent a few days in 
eastern Oregon and Washington recently. 
Mr. Rittman is part owner of the Walla 
Walla (Wash.) Baking Co. 

While storing a delivery truck in the 
basement garage of the Royal Baking 
Co., Portland, a post supporting the 
upper floor was dislodged and about 80) 
sq ft of the main bakery floor were 
precipitated into the basement. Damave 
amounted to about $1,000. 

The Sussman Bros, Bakery, East St. 
Louis, Ill., was recently burned. 

The Benton Bakery, 2215 Benton 
Street, St. Louis, has been sold to Id- 
ward Guergens. 

J. Heller has bought the baking plant 
at Tenth and Victor streets, St. Louis, 
formerly owned by L. Buchmueller. 

Joseph Norris has opened a bakery at 
930 Lynch Street, East St. Louis, Il. 

The bakery operated by A. Gusosky, 
4911 Natural Bridge, St. Louis, ias 
closed. 

F. Clever, 3132 Oregon, St. Louis, has 
sold his bakery to I. Koenig. 

George Steiger has bought the bakery 
of J. Keppel, 1600 Helen Street, St. 
Louis. ; 

A. Hoh has sold his bakery, 4801 Ter- 
race Street, St. Louis, to Joseph A. Zim- 
mermann, 

F. Reiss, 1457 Madison Street, St. 
Louis, has gone out of the bakery busi- 
ness, 

C. H. Geisler has reopened the bakery 
at 2421 North Spring Avenue, St. Louis. 

J. H. King has bought the bakery at 
4668 Virginia Avenue, St. Louis, from 
S. Gast. 

E. Berger has sold his bakery, 1207 
South Compton, St. Louis, to Joseph 
Cromer. 

E. Keis has bought the bakery at 2901 
Osage Street, St. Louis, from J. Ollinget: 

Hinkamp & Logar have opened the 
Ella Bakery, 6100 Ella Avenue, St 
Louis. 

A pie bakery of the most modern and 
efficient design has been completed 4 
Kansas City for the Montgomery-Wesso" 
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Pie Co. It is equipped with two Mid- 
dleby-Marshall ovens, capable of pro- 
ducing about 7,000 pies daily. B. O. 
Montgomery is president. 

W. Wilfenberg has closed his bakery 
at 2998 North Euclid, St. Louis. 

M. Gaal has closed his bakery at 3406 
South Jefferson, St. Louis. 

H. Hradil, 5454 Easton Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to C. Be- 
sperska. 

J. Bauer has sold his bakery, 1405 Mar- 
ket Street, St. Louis, to A. Kientzel. 

J. Steinke has bought the bakery at 
1631 Market Street, St. Louis, from J. 
Stengle. 

C. Eissler, 3106 Ivanhoe, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to A. Zipp. 

George Maze has opened a bakery at 
5703 Etzel Avenue, St. Louis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A. Ausnehmer, 52 North Centre Street, 
Corry, is remodeling his bakery. 

Charles M. Weikert has purchased the 
bakery of Clair Hildebrand, Gettysburg. 

Hoke’s Bakery, Hanover, has opened 
a branch store at 371 Main Street, Mc- 
Sherrytown. 

The Clymer (Ind.) Bakery, owned by 
Perry Bros., was burned, with loss of 
$10,000. 

The Bricker Baking Co., 615 South 
Plu: Street, Lancaster, is building an 
addilion. 

Tic Mount Union (Pa.) Baking Co. 
has moved to its new plant. 

A new section of the Parkway Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, was burned; _ loss, 
$106,000. 

L.. \. Vondeheid will erect a bakery on 

Perrysville Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
Bon Ton Bakery, 106 North Fin- 
ley Street, Punxsutawney, has been in- 
corporated by John H. Smith, W. C. 
Cupp and Alice De F. Smith. 

The Glen Logan Corporation, to do a 
general bakery business, has been incor- 
porated for $150,000 by William A. Rol- 
in, Stratford. 

Fire did $1,500 damage to the Sunrise 
Bakery, 653 Washington Street, Wil- 
liams port. 

The Kolb Baking Corporation, Read- 
ing, has been incorporated, with $2,000,- 
000 capital. 

About 200 business and _ professional 
men participated in a turkey dinner re- 
cently held at Johnson, under the aus- 
pices of the Harris-Boyer Bakery, a 
member of the Quality Bakers of 
America. 

Z. Velinoff has retired from the Stand- 
ard Baking Co., Wilmerding. The busi- 
ness will be conducted under the same 
firm name by R. Selanoff. 

Carl D. Butler is now a partner of 
J. P. Hamer in the Roaring Spring Bak- 
ing Co., Roaring Spring. 

The New York Baking Co., Strouds- 
burg, will erect an addition. 

The Anderson Bakery, Oil City, has 
_ purchased by Marx & Vesper, of 
Franklin. 

C. E. Lewis has sold his bakery at Elk- 
land, to Ardell and Truman Parson, who 
— operate under the name of Parson 
3ros 

Russell S. Hill, Wilkinsburg, has re- 
tired from the firm of Summers & Hill, 
bakers, and John Summers will conduct 
the business. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter for Penn Baking, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
will be made by Nicholas Herbick, 
rheodore Doehla, and Victor Colasso. 

The annual meeting and election of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania will be held in The Fleisch- 
mann building, Pittsburgh, March 27. 

The Commercial Baking Co., Union- 
town, is installing a second steam oven. 

The Home Baking Co., Oil City, for 
Many years operated by Fleckenstein 
Bros., has been purchased by I. L. An- 
derson who operates wholesale bak- 
eries at Titusville and Youngsville. 

_ The Master Bakers’ Business Associa- 
tion '' Philadelphia elected the follow- 
Ing o‘fcers for the ensuing year: presi- 
Gent, F. I, Schlichenmayer; vice presi- 
dent, Muga Eger; secretary, Frederick 
Leiser; treasurer, Henry Roesch. 

_ The Cox Goode Shop, Weleetka, has 
instalied a new oven. 

The bakery of Clement  Pizzutelli, 
Monongahela, damaged by fire last sum- 
mer, has been renovated and enlarged. 

Joseph C. Dobbie, who for some years 
conducted a bakery at Masontown, has 


> 


discontinued business and is now resid- 
ing in Detroit, Mich. 

Earl Worden has purchased from J. 
Plobner his bakery at Fairview. 

The bakery of Long Bros., Lewisburg, 
has been taken over by John Aumiller. 

Perry Bros., bakers, Clymer, have re- 
opened their bakery, which was closed 
for repairs following a fire. 

Joseph Clement, Charleroi, has opened 
a retail bakery. 

William A. Kaufman, a salesman in 
the employ of the Kolb Bread Bakery, 
Johnstown, Pa., died Jan. 31. 

Fire damaged the bakery of Ray C. 
Mulligan, Hampton, $5,000. 

Edward Marshall, California, has 
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opened a retail bakery. He was former- 
ly in business in the Federal Bakery, 
Blairsville. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter has been made by the Haller Eagle 
Bakery, Altoona. The incorporators are 
John, William H. and John C. Haller, Jr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

E. M. Willingham has opened a bakery 
in Greenville. 

The Union (S. C.) Bakery, M. M. 
Dixon, proprietor, will be moved to new 
location. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Moodey have opened 

a bakery and restaurant at Centerville. 








Danish Pastry Proves Its Popularity in Widely 
Separated Sections 





A Corner in the Procter & Gamble Research Bakery 


IVE bakers everywhere are awake to 

L the desirability of introducing nov- 

elties which are tasty and promise 

an extensive sale, especially if the novelty 

is one that has already been tried out in 

some other territory and its success 
proved. 

This is the case with Danish pastry 
which, as its name implies, was intro- 
duced into this country from Denmark, 
where it enjoys great popularity. It has 
already gained a permanent foothold in 
two widely separated portions of the 
country, namely, the East and the Pacific 
Coast. There does not seem to be any 
reason why it should not meet with like 
favor in other parts of*the country, to 
the profit of the baker who is alive to his 
own interests and is ready to arouse the 
interests of his customers in a very at- 
tractive product. 

Like all good things, it should be made 
properly and of first class material or it 
will fall into disrepute, and the baker will 
be apt to blame the product instead of 
his own lack of good judgment. The fol- 
lowing recipe was developed in the bak- 
ery research department of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, and gives an 
unusually fine pastry if the directions are 
followed explicitly: 


12 oz sugar. 

2 oz salt. 

8 oz milk powder. 

14 oz cardamon seed. 

%4 qt eggs. 

1 oz vanilla. 

14 oz lemon extract. 

114 qt water (variable). 
12 oz yeast. 

2 lbs winter wheat flour. 
5 lbs spring wheat flour. 
12 oz melted Crisco. 

3 Ibs Crisco rolled in. 


Scale off in a machine bowl the first 
seven ingredients. Cream them well to- 
gether. Dissolve the yeast in part of the 
water, adding the remaining water to the 
mixture. Have the water cold enough so 
that the dough will be 78 degrees Fahren- 
heit. This sometimes requires ice water. 
Add part of the flour to the mix, then the 
dissolved yeast, then the balance of the 
flour. After the dough has been thorough- 
ly mixed, gradually add the melted Cris- 
co. Be sure that the latter is about body 
temperature when added. This dough is 
rather soft. It should be thoroughly 
mixed in order to develop the gluten. 

After mixing, place the dough on a 
well-dusted bench. Roll out into a round 


or oblong shape, leaving the dough about 
1 to 1% in thick in center and edges ta- 
pering. Place 3 lbs Crisco at 60 or 65 
degrees Fahrenheit in the center, and 
flatten a little with the hand. Turn the 
edges in and let them lap over a little. 
Roll out to about 4% in thick, lap one third 
of dough over center and lap the other 
third over it and roll. This is one single 
roll. Give it three rolls. Let dough proof 
for one to one and a half hours, after 
which it is ready to be made up on the 
bench. 

Divide the dough into three equal por- 
tions. Roll one of these at a time into a 
long strip about 15 in wide, wash with 
melted Crisco and sprinkle with some fine 
filling such as coconut, ground nuts, or 
cinnamon and sugar. Fold over one third 
and then lap the other third over this, 
which gives a long strip 5 in wide. Cut 
this long, narrow strip into pieces to give 
the desired size roll. Allow the pieces to 
rest on bench 15 minutes while working 
up the other two portions. Roll in shapes 
which your ingenuity may suggest. 

Place on large bun pan and allow to 
proof for one hour at 80 to 85 degrees. 
Bake at 425 degrees to a rich brown. A 
light egg wash may be used where extra 
color or gloss is desired. Ice while hot, 
with water icing flavored to suit. Fill 
hollows where desired with jelly, jam or 
cream filling. For larger pieces, as tea 
rings, fold in raisins, crushed nuts, etc. 
As a topping, sprinkle with nuts after 
icing. It goes without saying that the in- 
gredients should be of the best. The eggs 
should be fresh, and the flavoring prefer- 
ably a brand of good quality. 

The method of folding in the shortening 
which has been described allows the use of 
Crisco in place of the ordinary pastry 
oleo. This is advantageous for several 
reasons: Pastry oleo gives the product a 
toughness and tallowy taste which are 
detrimental to its sale and have often 
caused this class of pastry to come into 
disfavor. The pastry oleo has to be spot- 
ted about on the dough, which consumes 
much more time than the simple one of 
folding in the mass of shortening which 
has been shown. As it contains a large 
portion of high melting fat, it cannot be 
recommended from the standpoint of di- 
gestibility. 

Danish pastry made in this manner is 
light, tender and flaky, pleasant to eat 
and easily digested; consequently, your 
patrons will eens the quality of 
your pastry, and repeated sales will be 
assured, 
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W. H. McCormick has bought the 
Dutch Home Bakery, Alcester, from R. 
De Vries. 

J. T. Doyle has sold the City Bakery, 
Centerville, to Clarence Olson. 

O. O. Snowden, Kadoka, will open a 
bakery. 

Mr. Schilling has purchased the inter- 
est of Mr. Eastman in the Onida (S. D.) 
Bakery. 

R. J. Stober has opened a bakery at 
Willow Lakes. 

TENNESSEE 

The Eatmore Bakery Co. is building a 
two-story bakery at Elizabethton, to cost 
$10,000. 

O. A. Ready, Fayetteville, has installed 
considerable new equipment in his bak- 
ery. 

The Kingsport (Tenn.) Bakery is 
erecting a building to be ready June 1. 

Jasper Bain has opened a bakery at 
McMinnville in connection with Bain’s 
Café. He will conduct a wholesale and 
retail bread business. 

Clarence Saunders operates a bakery 
in connection with his thirteen “Sole 
Owner” stores in Memphis. 

An oven explosion did damage to the 
Barker Bakery, 121 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis. 

The Modern Bakery, Nashville, has 
added two trucks. 

Percy Jones, who conducts bakeries at 
Dyersburg and Hickman, has opened a 
plant at Union City. 

TEXAS 

Otto Halwas has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, A. Ronnecke, in the 
Anahuac (Texas) Bakery. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Childress, has 
been opened. 

A. P. Weyrich, owner of the Weyrich 
Bakery, Greenville, has purchased the 
Commerce (Texas) Bakery. Howard 
Sanders, from the Greenville plant, will 
be manager. 

The Donna (Texas) Bakery is erecting 
a brick building to house its business. 

John T. Neely has installed a_ brick 
oven in the City Bakery, Del Rio. 

The Seaman Market and Bakery, De- 
port, has been remodeled. 

D. L. Swearingin, new owner of the 
Blue Ribbon Bakery, Eastland, has re- 
modeled the plant and added machinery. 

W. L. Husack, Iowa Park, has added 
a Home Bakery to his pastry shop busi- 
ness. 

The Mission Bakery, San Antonio, is 
completing a_ brick building, 25x125, 
New machinery will be installed. 

H. R. Riegler has opened the Cherry 
Blossom Cake Shop No. 4, at 238 Broad- 
way, San Antonio. 

The City Bakery, Tahoka, owned by 
O. B. Adams, will be opened in new 
quarters. 

O. J. Wagenfauhr has reopened the 
City Bakery, Temple. 

John P. Kline, proprietor of the Kline 
Baking Co., Texarkana, has purchased 
property which will be converted into a 
wholesale baking plant. 

Julius Schaefer, general manager of 
the Galveston Federal Bakery, says that 
that company’s new plant will be com- 
pleted by April 1. 

Installation of new equipment, consist- 
ing of two mixers, overhead proofer, 
molding machine, rounder, dough divider, 
dough breaker and oven, in the plant of 
the Ditman Bakery, Houston, has _in- 
creased the capacity to 25,000 loaves 
daily. 

The Automatic Inn Co., Inc., will erect 
a bakery and food kitchen at 2406 Mc- 
Kinney Avenue, Houston. Offices have 
been established at 615 Kress Building. 
The plant will serve automatic machines 
in 300 locations in various cities in the 
South. 

The Citizens’ National Bank, Lubbock, 
purchased the equipment and stock of the 
Electric Bakery at a bankrupt sale. 

C. L. Pardue will install additional 
equipment in the Electric Bakery, Lub- 
bock. 

The Moss Rose Bakery has_ been 
opened at Marshall by W. T. Harkle- 
road, who is also owner of a bakery by 
the same name at Tyler. 

R. R. Moehring has opened a bakery 
at Round Rock, 

J. M. and T. C. Fuller have purchased 
the Little Gem Bakery, Shamrock, from 
G. D. Tadlock. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Sherman, has 
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been remodeled. A branch, known as the 
Goodie Shop, North Travis Street, has 
been discontinued, and the fixtures moved 
to the main store. 

The Slaton (Texas) Baking Co., man- 
aged by C. G. Roper, has moved to new 
quarters. 

J. A. Stringer will erect a new brick 
building to house the Teague (Texas) 
Bakery. 

T. J. Evans has sold the City Bakery, 
Troup, to Royal Dedmon. 

George Ater, Lubbock, will enlarge 
his bakery. 

John Nauer, Beeville, is having erected 
a new home for his City Bakery. 

UTAH 

Cc. E. Card, of the Grand Junction 
(Colo.) Bakery, has opened a branch at 
Moab. 

The Electric Home Bakery, Murray, 
of which Carl Zimmer is proprietor, was 
closed by order of the sheriff as the re- 
sult of a suit brought by F. Kaper, of 
the Up-to-date preg + 

Improvements are being made by the 
Continental Baking Corporation to its 
Ogden (Utah) unit, a new high-speed 
dough mixer costing $7,500 being the 
most recent addition. 

Martin Martinov, manager of the But- 
ter Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake City, a 
branch of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, has returned from San Fran- 
cisco. 

VERMONT 

Herman D¢ Gelineau, Burlington, has 
purchased the site occupied by his Geli- 
neau’s Pastry Shop for many years. 

The Newport (Vt.) Bakery, owned by 
Ralph Hamblett, was slightly damaged 
by fire. 

WASHINGTON 


Fred Sticker has purchased the Han- 
son Bakery, Poulsbo, and renamed it 
the Sticker Bake Shop. 

Theodore Boblitt has purchased the 
bakery of D. Todd, 815 Fifth Avenue 
North, Seattle. 

Mrs. Marlatt’s Home Bakery, Seattle, 
has opened a branch at 6517 Tenth 
Avenue. 

Mrs. B. Vicke has opened a bakery 
and restaurant at 4136 University Way, 
Seattle. 

Irene Haller has opened a bakeshop in 
Everybody’s Market, Spokane. 

L. Loevenstein, Twin Bakery, Yakima, 
and A. W. Thompson, New Home Bak- 
ery, have combined and incorporated as 
the T'win-Thompson Bakeries. Plans are 
being considered for the erection of a 
large plant. 

A retail bakery and restaurant have 
been opened by W. H. Barling: at 2234 
Third Avenue, Seattle. 

M. J. Mock has sold Russell’s Bakery, 
8642 Wallingford Avenue, Seattle, to 
Frank Wascher. 

Nielson’s Bakery has been opened at 
5303 Tenth Avenue Northeast, Seattle. 
C, R. Nielson, formerly with the Golden 
Rule Bakery, is the proprietor. 

F. Hartwig has installed an oven in 
his Maryland Inn, on the recently com- 
pleted Everett highway. 

An oven has been installed in the Bev- 
erly Park Bakery, Everett. 

The Colville Bakery has installed some 
new equipment. 

Knapp & McKenzie will open a bakery 
at Gig Harbor. 

J. A. Bracelin is proprietor of a new 
bakery-restaurant, Chelan. 

C. Maccagno, Harrington, plans build- 
ing a bakery at Okanogan, 

EK. Bauge, A. Dorn and H. Garrett 
have purchased the Peter Pan Bakery, 
Wenatchee, and changed the name to the 
Bon Ton. 

The Lexington Bakery has been re- 
modeled. H. N. Steele is proprietor. 

After a 10-day sickness, H. Lippman, 
of the Lippman Baking Co., Seattle, is 
recovered, 

L, C, Sultzman, of Carl D. Sultzman’s 
wholesale bakeries, Hannibal, Mo., re- 
cently bought the Rogers Bakery, Ev- 
erett, 

The Walla Walla Baking Co., Walla 
Walla, has installed a dough divider and 
rounder, 

L. B. Raab has sold the American 
Bakery, Montesano, to O. A. Miller, and 
plans entering the real estate business in 
Seattle. 

The United States Baking Co., Ta- 
coma, has purchased the plant of the 
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Royal Baking Co., 2415 Dearborn Street, 
Seattle, and will do a wholesale business 
in each city. 

Dan Thomas now is proprietor of the 
Western Pretzel Co., 2316 Fourth Av- 
enue, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Keyser (W. Va.) Bakery will 
build a plant to cost approximately $50,- 
000. 

Samuel Harskovitz, owner and man- 
ager of the New System Bakery Co., 
Walnut Street, Morgantown, has opened 
a branch store at 232 Pleasant Street. 


WISCONSIN 


Victor Ferrell has bought the bakery 
of his sister, Mrs. Lena Guernsey, at 
Boscobel. 

A. Wike will open a bakery at Fifield. 

Martin Dukovan, Hartland, will open 
a bakery. 

Emil Mohr has started construction of 
a bakery at 714 New York Avenue, She- 





Albert G. Schmid, Recently Elected Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bakers’ Association 


boygan, to cost $40,000. The present 
bakery on North Eighth Street will be 
continued. 

Ralph Geschel has purchased the Bake 
Rite Bakery, Waupun, from F, A. Loo- 
mans, 

The Grand Avenue Bakery, Superior, 
owned by C. W. Edwardson, has discon- 
tinued business. 

William Doerfler, proprietor of the 
Star Bakery, Waupaca, has completed 
extensive improvements in his shop and 
store. 

Arthur R. Radtke, proprietor of the 
Quality Bake Shop, Watertown, has re- 
moved to 104 Main Street. 

A bakery was opened March 15 at 
Hartland by Martin Du Kovan, who for 
several years was head baker at the Day- 
time Bakery, Oconomowoc. 

Max Johnson, owner of the Sturgeon 
Bay Bakery, has installed an electrically 
controlled oven. 

Charles Franke, proprietor of the 
White Bakery, Sparta, has installed an 
Allison Century high-speed mixer and 
considerable other new equipment. 

H. P. Kelson, Hayward, has adopted 
the basic sweet dough formula, following 
attendance at a recent three-day demon- 
stration at Minneapolis. 

The Home Bakery, Sturgeon Bay, re- 
cently damaged by fire, has reopened. 

D. O. Martin, who opened a bakery 
under the Electrik-Maid franchise at 
Hartford, has sold the business to Har- 
vey J. Emmer. 

The Superior branch of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. on three days each week, for 
an indefinite period, will act as host to 
the ladies of Superior at an informal tea, 
from 3 to 5 o’clock. 

Otto Miller, proprietor of the South 
Side Bakery, Marshfield, will build a 
bakery, store and apartment building. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy is 
reported to have been filed by the Davis 
Bread Co., Oshkosh. 
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CHICAGO BAKERY CONDUCTS 


UNIQUE SALES CAMPAIGN 


Curcaco, Inu.—The Schulze Baking 
, is in the midst of a very 
that is 
proving very popular. The preliminaries 

hing three letters, a week 
apart, to about 12,000 school teachers in 
Chicago and vicinity, which dwelt upon 
the beauty of birds and their value to 
man. The final letter was accompanied 
by a very attractive album containing 
pictures of 48 different birds. Announce- 
ment was made that on and after a cer- 
tain date a picture of one of these birds, 
with a description of its habits, etc., 
would be wrapped with each loaf of 


Co., Chi 
unique and educational campai 


consisted of ma 


Schulze’s Butter-Nut bread. 
Several! 


paign, and 
so that every man, woman and child 
would be interested in the bird pictures. 
These letters, dodgers and inserts prom- 
ised that every one who collected the 
series of bird pictures would receive, on 

resentation of the set to the Schulze 

aking Co., one of the beautiful albums 
without charge. The albums are without 
any advertising, and are a splendid addi- 
tion to any home library. 

The response from school teachers, 
grocers and the public in general was far 
greater and more enthusiastic than the 
officials of the Schulze Baking Co. had 
hoped for, and conclusively proved that 
educational propaganda of this nature is 
a big success. 


DUTCH BAKERS COMPETE IN 
BAKING CONTEST AT ALMELO 


For the occasion of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Almelo Master Bakers’ 
Union, held in Almelo, Holland, Feb. 
9-10, a baking contest was organized 
among the bakers of Holland, for which 
contest the firm of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Deventer, awarded four prizes, 
a silver mill, a gold washed silver medal, 
a silver medal, and a bronze medal. Par- 
ticipants were to use Noury & Van der 
Lande’s Holland flour. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, 
importers, awarded 50 bags of Minne- 
sota Cerena flour, a product of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in addition to a diploma, to 
each prize winner. 








NEWARK BAKERS’ MEETING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—At the annual 
meeting of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-opera- 
tive Association of Newark, N. J., held 
recently, the profits reported were very 
substantial. 

All officers were re-elected, the vice 
presidency formerly held by the deceased 
Leonhard Metz going to Lewis Schmidt. 
Mr. Metz’s place on the conference com- 
mittee was taken by A. F. Frosch. Of- 
ficers for the year 1926: K. Hufnagel, 
president; Lewis Schmidt, vice president ; 
A. Lang, secretary-treasurer; Clemens 
Mueller, recording secretary. 





BAKER 18S FETED 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Michael A. Baker, a 
veteran Pittsburgh baker, and father of 
the 7 Baker Bros., was tendered a recep- 
tion at the plant on March 15, the day 
being his seventy-seventh birthday anni- 
versary, also marking his first visit to 
the plant in six months. Mr. Baker was 
hurt in an automobile accident, having 
both of his legs broken. To the surprise 
of his physicians he is able to walk as 
well as ever. At the plant all of the em- 
pen came to the office of Louis J. 
aker, president of the firm, and extend- 
ed their greetings. Mr. Baker started 
business 52 years ago and the 7 Baker 

Bros. plant is the outgrowth. 





ROCHESTER BAKERS ELECT 

New York, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Retailers’ and Master Bakers’ 
Exchange, Rochester, the directors elect- 
ed were: Norman Lepple, August Mueh- 
leisen, Jr., John Piehler, Edw. Governor, 
David Coxford, Fred Wagner, Theodore 
Muller, Carl Blutau, Andrew Teuschel, 
Michel Tirpaeck, and Thomas Heckman. 
The board selected the following officers: 


hundred thousand dodgers 
were distributed simultaneously, and in- 
serts announcing the birds were inclosed 
with Schulze’s bread. A large crew of 
specially trained men called on all gro- 
cers and aogpeinies them with the cam- 

placed hangers in every store, 


James P. B. Duffy, advisory director; 
Carl Dassenbach, chairman; Andrew 
Teuschel, vice chairman; William Hor- 


cheler, secretary-treasurer. 





COURT RULES ON UNION 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A recent decision 
by Supreme Court Justice Cottilo in New 
York County, if upheld by the higher 
courts, will have an important effect on 
contracts by manufacturing bakers made 
with the United Bakery Union of Amer- 
ica. Justice Cottilo found that the Unit- 
ed “Is not a bona fide labor union,” and 


dismissed the complaint. 





NEW BAKERY FOR ST. JOSEPH 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Excavations have 
been started on the new bakery being 
built in St. Joseph, Mo., for A. J. Cripe, 
formerly of Hutchinson, Kansas. The 
building, which will be two stories high, 
120x130, will be completed and the plant 
in operation in about four months. It 
is located at Twenty-third Street and 


Frederick Avenue. 





SCOTCH BAKER RESORTS TO 


MAKING BREAD OF BARLEY 


Gtascow, Scortannp, March 2.—In the 
north of Scotland, where the farmirs 
have been complaining bitterly tliat 
whisky distillers are buying foreign ber- 
ley in pewerenee to home grown, and 

aking so-called Scottish whisy 
from this foreign grain, an enterprising 


are m 


baker has attempted to find a market tor 
the farmers and at the same time reli: ve 
himself of the need to buy so much wh at 
flour. Both barley and oats are quite wut 
of parity with wheat, and hence, if it 
were possible to substitute either of th. se 
cereals in the loaf, there would be a ‘ig 
saving. 

This Nairn baker is experimenting w th 
two loaves, one composed of one third 
each of barley, oatmeal and flour, «id 
the other of two thirds barley and cone 
third oatmeal, the latter being a whe :t- 
less loaf. <A barley loaf, of course, is 
not new. During the food control é- 
gime, barley was one of the admixtures 
ordered by the food controller, but ‘he 
proportion was not large. Bakers, how- 
ever, found it the best of all the optical 
admixtures at that time, as it tended |.ss 
than any of the others to impair the coor 
of the bread. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
OPEN MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


A drive has been launched by the ’o- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association with 
a view to substantially adding to the en- 
rollment of that organization before its 
next convention. An effort is being made 
to have bakers’ clubs in various local ties 
of the Potomac states territory co op- 
erate in the undertaking. 

L. E. Storck, president of the Poto:nac 
States Bakers’ Association, has offer: d a 
beautifully engraved silver loving cu) to 
the baker or allied tradesman tur jing 
in the greatest number of applica! ions 
for membership before the annual con- 
vention in 1926. Several supply ho ises 
have organized teams to compete for the 
prize. Two other prizes will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 





SINGING SOCIETY ELECTS OFFIC! KS 

New York, N. Y.—The Indepen lent 
Master Bakers’ Singing Society recently 
held its annual meeting and electioi of 
officers. Those elected: president, Ernst 
Siegel; first vice president, Simon Grim; 
second vice president, R. Schreifels ; sec 
retary, Martin Oechsner; financial scre- 
tary, S. Stumpf; treasurer, Philip !bel 





EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENCIES 

A contract purporting to grant an ex 
clusive sales agency for goods is invalid 
and unenforceable as being indefinit: and 
lacking mutuality, so far as it reiains 
unexecuted, where it does not require the 
purchase of any definite or ascertainable 
quantity of goods, leaving the quan tities 
to be fixed by future agreement. ' 
decision to this effect in the case of 
Plant Mfg. Corporation vs. Renner 
(212 N. Y. Supp. 710), reached by the 
appellate division of the New York st 
preme court, is in line with what courts 


generally hold. 
A. L. H. Sraxet. 
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RETURNING PROSPERITY 
As the spring of 1926 approaches, gen- 
business conditions in Canada give 
se of substantial and widespread 
The heavy grain crops of 


eral 
prom 
impr« vement. 


1925 and satisfactory prices at which 
these are being sold have brought about 
wonderful changes in the cash and credit 
situation. Merchants, mortgage com- 


panies and manufacturers all testify to 
the improvement in business conditions. 


The period of depression that has hung 
over the agricultural industry of this 
couniry for so many years is now rapid- 
ly litting, and hope is once more estab- 
lished in her rightful place in the hearts 
and lives of the people. 


It would be unfair to claim that all 


of the credit for these better conditions 
is due to returning prosperity on the 
farn Mining, which is at present un- 
dergoing almost a boom in some of the 
provinces, deserves a good share of the 
prai Canada is rapidly making for 
herself a place in the front rank of the 
world’s great mining regions. Gold, sil- 
ver, nickel, coal and iron are all being 
produced in rapidly increasing quanti- 
ties. So great is the rush into northern 
Ontario, which is now in full swing, that 
it is tuking on the appearance of another 
Klondike boom. Every known mode of 
conve) ance, even aéroplanes, is now mak- 
ing regular trips to the Red Lake coun- 


try with gold miners and prospectors. 


These periodical rushes into gold bear- 
ing regions constitute one of the ro- 
mances of the development of northern 
Canada. A great future lies before that 
portion of the dominion. In_ places 


where, a few years ago, the only forms 
of production were Christmas trees and 
woodpeckers, precious metals and many 
other things are now a matter of daily 
outpul 

Altogether, it may be said with assur- 
ance that the war and its consequences 
are fading into the background in Can- 
ada, giving place to a period of progress 
and development that will outshine in 
magnitude and importance any that have 
gone before, 

These things are not without their im- 
portance to the milling industry, which 
has had its full share of the depression. 


TORONTO 

Sales of spring wheat flour in this ter- 
ritory are limited to odd lots. There is 
no volume of new business. The recent 
advance in prices checked sales, while 
subsequent declines did nothing to re- 
store confidence. Prices advanced 20c 
bbl early last week, and later declined 
the same amount, leaving quotations un- 
changed from previous week. On March 


° - . 
~ prices with comparisons were as fol- 
OWS: 


- March 20 March 138 
POP Datonte 1104346 cededve $8.60 $8.60 
Patent o-0uled peerless 8.35 8.35 
OURS ... i secbede abuts 8.10 8.10 
First 8 .dcsbee ba owas 7.00 7.00 
BOW STAG. ousdisty sania 5.10 5.10 
weee four cea cs ie bane vas 4.60 4.60 
nin ces are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
ey »., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
“sad l' for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
oa : discount for quantity purchases, 
“"¢ bb 

Win'crs—Ontario soft winter wheat 
flour “as in good demand all week and 
Prices advanced another 20c bbl in the 
eer days, but lost 10e of this gain on 
March 19. Quotations, March 20: good 


qualit 90 per cents $6 bbl, in secondhand 
Jute bags, Toronto; Montreal, $6.10; 
bulk, caboard, for export, $5.90. 

Export Trade—Demand for springs 
for export was definitely better last week, 
_ “ll mills sold considerable quanti- 
in 8, chiefly to Great Britain and Europe. 
o the carly part of the week, prices ad- 
sanced Is per sack, but this was lost. on 

riday, and the net result on March 20 
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~ White® Bread Supreme in,Canada 

Toronto, Ont.—Restaurants and other catering establishments in Cana- 
dian cities note that brown bread, whole wheat bread and other similar sub- 
stitutes for the standard white loaf are making no inroads on the popularity 


of the latter in this country. 


Canadians are great consumers of bread, prob- 


ably the heaviest of any people, and this country is plagued, as others are, 
with medical men, dietitians and food cranks who continually harp on the 
superior virtues of brown bread, yet no headway is being made in any direc- 
tion against the established and sensible habits of the general public in this 


respect. 


A test of these statements was found lately in one Canadian city, where 


there was a big public catering event that lasted for two days. 


During the 


whole of the period, though vast quantities of white bread were consumed, 
eight loaves of best brown bread, that had been cut and placed where all who 
wanted that kind could have it freely, remained untouched, and finally went 
out with the waste to be sold as hog feed. 





Grain Rate Modification Sought 


Toronto, Ont.—On March 23 the board of railway commissioners for 
Canada will hear at Ottawa an application by the Board of Trade of the city 
of Quebec for such modification of the rates on grain eastbound in Canada as 
will make possible the use of National Transcontinental, now a part of the 
Canadian National Railways System, for the carrying of western Canadian 


spring wheat to Quebec and ports beyond. 


If the rate promised when this 


road was built by the government of Canada in the boom period that preceded 
the war is granted, it will enable wheat to move eastward during the winter 
months at practically lake-and-rail rates and will greatly facilitate the 


handling of western Canadian crops. 





Bakers Undersell Millers 


Toronto, Ont.—Owing to foolish price cutting among Canadian millers in 
the earlier months of the crop year, when long-term contracts were being 
made, the bakers of this country are in a position with regard to flour supplies 


that must be gratifying to themselves. 


So generous were the millers’ terms 


that some bakers have been reselling their contract surpluses at prices profit- 
able to themselves but below millers’ listed quotations of today, 








was no change. Quotations: best brands 
export patents 43s per 280 lbs, in jute 
140’s, ¢.i.f., London, March, April or 
May shipment; other United Kingdom 
markets, 3d more. 

Ontario soft winters were also in de- 
mand, and some very nice business was 
done. Prices advanced about Is sack. 
Quotations, March 20: 90 per cent win- 
ters, in cotton 140’s, 40@41s per 280 Ibs, 
Glasgow and London, March or April 
seaboard. 

WHEAT 

Western spring wheat at Bay ports de- 
clined 1%4¢ bu for the week. No. 1 north- 
ern was quoted, March 20, at $1.61% 
bu, track, Bay ports; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat was in good de- 
mand at previous week’s closing price. 
Mills are paying $1.40@1.45 bu for car 
lots, delivered, and $1.25@1.30 for street 
wheat at their doors. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Demand for oats and corn is moderate. 


American corn declined 1%c bu _ last 
week, while other prices were not much 
changed. Quotations, March 20: On- 


tario oats 41@48c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., 
country points, according to freights; 
barley, 60@63c; rye, 80@82c; American 
corn, No. 2 yellow, 85'c, delivered, To- 
ronto; No. 1 Canadian western feed oats 
46'/c, ¢.i.f., Bay ports. 

NOTES 

In February, Canada sold to the Unit- 
ed States for domestic consumption 1,024 
bbls flour, against 634 a year ago. 

The quantity of United States grain at 
present in store in Canadian elevators is 
1,697,585 bus, against 8,396,278 bus at the 
same time a year ago. Wheat, oats, rye, 
barley and corn make up this total, of 
which 565,064 bus are oats. Most of the 
grain is in Montreal. 

Canadian flour trade with Cuba is 
steadily developing. The taste for this 
flour is one that seems to be easily ac- 
quired by people living in semitropical 


markets. In any case, agents report that 
Cubans are taking increasing quantities 
of flour from Canada, and like it. 


February just managed to nose out its 
namesake of 1925 in volume of flour ex- 
ports from Canada, The total to all 
countries was 841,681 bbls, against 834,- 
365 a year ago. So far this crop year is 
about 1,000 bus behind its predecessor, 
but sales for March are better and the 
year promises to be one of the best in 
volume. 


WINNIPEG 


Millers have advanced their quotations 
for flour 20c bbl, applying to all grades, 
due to the recovery in wheat prices. 

Domestic demand for flour is only fair. 
Business appears to be fairly steady, but 
the small package trade being done does 
not amount to much in the aggregate. 
Demand from oriental markets is some- 
what more promising, and a moderate 
volume of new business has been booked. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, March 20, at $8.55 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.95, and first clears at $6.35, 
Fort William basis; cotton, 15¢c more; 
Alberta points 10@30c more, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c more. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 

-——Futures 


Cash May July 
meeeee 86 .ciccs $1.51% $1.50% $1.48% 
en OO weeks 1.49% 1.48% 1,47 
MEQTUR 17 ..cess 1.49% 1.48 % 1.47% 
BEOrOR 18 .cccss 1.53% 1.52% 1.50% 
BeeEGR Be aceces 1.50% 1.48% 1.46% 
meeeee BO .ctee's 1.49% 1.47% 1.45% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
seven days ending March 18 averaged 83 
cars per day, compared with 67 for the 
preceding week, and 375 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

This market opened rather quietly, but 
with a steadier tone. Outside news was 
weak, and export buying lacking. At 
midweek, trading showed greatly in- 
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creased activity. Heavy liquidation on 
the part of large eastern interests failed 
to depress prices, which held steadily. 
On March 18 a heavy volume of trade 
was transacted for export account, and 
the market was very strong, later set- 
tling down to steady buying. The 
strength of May wheat in the United 
States markets was reflected here, and 
prices took a sharp upward trend. The 
trade generally was optimistic, outside 
advices indicating that foreign demand 
was turning to Canadian wheat as the 
cheapest wheat of good milling quality. 
On March 19, trading became intermit- 
tent and dull; exporters were out of the 
market, and it generally was quiet, wheat 
closing 4@5c lower. 

Cash wheat was dull throughout the 
week, only odd cars changing hands. 

Coarse grains, both cash and futures, 
have been extremely dull, and prices gen- 
erally have followed the trend of wheat. 
A light demand for oats and a small 
trade in barley have been the only fea- 
tures. Quotations, March 20: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 47%c bu; barley, 
58%c; rye, 84%ec. 

NOTES 

J. Chamberlain, western superintend- 
ent of mills for the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Kenora, Ont., was a recent vis- 
itor in western Canada. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., who has been on a business trip to 
Vancouver, B. C., will return to Winni- 
peg shortly. 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
who has been visiting the Orient in the 
interests of his company, is expected 
home next month. 

Samuel Larcombe, Birtle, Man., vet- 
eran authority on the production of 
wheat, again scored the highest points in 
the Manitoba Soil Products Exhibition, 
held recently at Brandon. 

The Canadian bureau of statistics re- 
cently published its final estimate of the 
wheat crop of 1925 in the three prairie 
provinces, This places the prairie wheat 
yield at 382,959,000 bus, as against 388,- 
433,000 shown in the previous estimate, 
the reduction occurring in Alberta’s pro- 
duction. 

G. A. Dafoe, owner of the Community 
Flour Mill, Birtle, Man., lost his lif@ in a 
fire which completely destroyed the plant 
on March 12, It is believed that, on dis- 
covering the fire, Mr. Dafoe returned to 
the office of the mill to rescue some pa- 
pers, and was overcome by smoke. The 
mill was of the “midget” type, and the 
loss has not been estimated. 


T. C. Muddiman, formerly Canadian 
trade commissioner for the Straits Settle- 
ments, was a recent visitor at Winnipeg. 
He is on his way to Rotterdam, Holland, 
there to fill a similar position. Mr. Mud- 
diman, who has proved himself a good 
friend of the Canadian flour milling in- 
dustry, carries with him to his new field 
of labor the sincere felicitations of the 
trade. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Spring wheat flour prices were marked 
up 20c at the beginning of last week, in 
sympathy with a temporary strengthen- 
ing of wheat, but practically lost the ad- 
vance later. Business was slow, although 
deliveries on account of existing contracts 
showed a tendency to speed up. Quota- 
tions, March 20: first patents $8.60@8.80 
bbl, seconds $8:10@8.30, bakers $7.90@ 
8.10, jute, ex-track, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 
Business is somewhat brighter in winter 
wheat grades, with a slight increase in 
demand, Prices moved up 20c early last 
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week, and held the advance. Quotations, 
March 20, $630@6A40 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $6.55@6.60, 
ex-store. 

NOTES 

A. A. Lavoie, sales manager for the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
back from a week’s business trip to 
Quebec. 

C. Ritz, of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
and H. C. Moore, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., were in New 
York on business last week. 

Alexander McMurtry, of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been elected 
to the executive of the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Montreal. 

D. L. Smith, sales manager for the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg., passed through Mon- 
treal last week en route home from 
Europe. 

C. C. Coldren and J. Murray, of the 
Quaker Oats Co.’s Chicago office, were 
here last week, accompanied by George 
A. Macdonald, vice president of the Ca- 


nadian Quaker Oats. 
A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 


The domestic market is unchanged as 
regards price. Demand is indifferent, 
and sales are decidedly light. No export 
sales to Europe are being made. Just 
before theAlast advance in wheat there 
was considerable business in the cheaper 
grades worked to the Orient. The higher 
price levels have caused Japanese. buy- 
ers to back away. Unless the market 
declines, mills have not much hope of any 


volume of business, ——— d lots of 
low grades will undoubtedly be sold, ir- 
respective of the market level. Coupled 


with the higher values of wheat is the 
decline in Japanese exchange during the 
past 10 days, which alone makes a differ- 
ence of 15@20c bbl. On the whole, the 
prospects of much more flour business to 
the Orient on this crop do not seem 
bright. 

Wheat premiums continue firm, but 
show very little improvement over a 
week ago. Quotations on March 18: No. 
1 northern 4c over Winnipeg May, No. 2 
northern 1@1%%c under, No. 3 northern 
8¥,@9c under, No. 4 wheat 11@12c un- 
der, No. 5 wheat 20@21c under. There 
is a steady inquiry for No. 1 northern 
wheat. Offerings of this grade are very 
light, and are picked up greedily by ex- 
porters. No, 2 and No. 3 northern are 
available in considerable quantity, but 
exporters show very little interest in 
them. No. 4 and No. 5 wheat are very 
scarce. Exporters appear to be short on 
these grades, and the premium over Win- 
nipeg values continues to increase. No 
new business has been done to the Orient, 
as buyers there are confident that the 
market is too high. Considerable wheat 
afloat to the United Kingdom was sold 
last week at prices far below cost, show- 
ing severe losses to shippers. With the 
bulk of this afloat wheat now disposed 
of, the United Kingdom is taking an in- 
terest in future shipments from Van- 
couver, and a fair amount of new busi- 
ness was worked. 

NOTES 

John Gillespie, president of the Gilles- 
pie Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton, is in Vancouver. 

James A, Richardson, of James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, grain 
merchants, is visiting in Vancouver and 
Victoria. 

W. McG. Rait, manager of the Pioneer 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is spending a 
few weeks in Victoria, B. C., recuperat- 
ing after a recent serious illness. 

H. M. Cameron, 





STORAGE WAREHOUSE 18 PLANNED 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement has 
been made that, in connection with the 
new harbor work in Toronto which is to 
give this city a very modern lake port 
equipment, there will be a privately 
owned storage warehouse to cost about 
$5,000,000. For the purpose of erecting 
this the Canadian Rail and Harbor Ter- 
minals, Ltd., has been incorporated. The 
proposed warehouse is intended for - 
eral public use, and undoubtedly will 
play a part in the distribution of flour 
and other mill products in Toronto ter- 
ritory. 
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THE “NO PROFIT TO MILL” POLICY 

Regarding the National Biscuit Co.’s 
entrance into the milling business, many 
men in the trade are recalling with no 
little amusement the oft repeated state- 
ment of the biscuit company that it never 
cared to purchase flour at a price which 
would show a profit to the mill. These 
men are pointing out the fact that the 
biscuit company will now be in a posi- 
tion to secure firsthand information on 
what it actually costs to make a barrel 
of flour. 

While the air has been filled with 
rumors for the past three weeks of this, 
that or the other merger about to be 
made, the actual happening has come “as 
a distinct shock” to those who have direct 
connections with the firms involved. The 
consummation of the Sheffield-Larabee 
transaction and the National Milling 
Co.’s absorption by the National Biscuit 
Co., have cleared the atmosphere some- 
what, but rumors of other consolidations 
yet to follow are still plentiful and tend 
to keep up the uncertainty. A man goes 
home at night as the accredited repre- 
sentative of a certain mill, and comes to 
his office in the morning to learn that 
the mill has been sold, and wonders 
whether or not he still has a job. One 
might say that the situation today is one 
of battle, merger and sudden death. 


NEW YORK 


So far as flour buying is concerned, 
there is practically no change in the sit- 
uation over the preceding week. Buyers 
are still drawing on present stocks and 
refraining as far as possible from mak- 
ing new purchases. In view of the vary- 
ing wheat market, one can hardly blame 
them. Business as a whole is on a rou- 
tine basis, for though some of the larger 
bakers are reported to have made fair- 
sized purchases for 30 to 60 days’ re- 
quirements, most of the buying was for 
immediate delivery, but the substantial 
advance in wheat prices toward the end 
of the week put a quietus on a good deal 
of this. 

Of course in a big market like New 
York there is always some business pass- 
ing, but there is no snap to it just now. 


EXPORT 


There were reports of some export 
business, but this was mostly in small 
lots to continental markets, and actual 
clearances were light. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, March 20: 
spring first patent $9@9.50 bbl, standard 
patent $8.45@9.10, first clear $7.50@8; 
hard winter short patents $9@9.50, 
straight  $8.40@9.05; soft winter 
straights, $8@8.65; rye, $5.10@5.50,—all 
in jutes. Receipts, 299,346 bbls; exports, 
52,062. 

WHEAT 

The market was very irregular, with a 
strong upward trend Rea the end of 
last week, Export business was limited. 
Quotations, on March 20: No. 2 red, c.i-f., 
domestic, $1.89%; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.847%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.83%,; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.71%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.58%. Receipts, 611,800 bus; ex- 
ports, 426,685. 

NOTES 


W. S. Preyer, Buffalo representative 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
was in New York recently. 

F. T. Jacobi, manager of the Blake 
Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, was in 
New York last week calling upon Daw- 
son & Seaver, the mill’s agents here. 

The New York Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation announces that at its thirty- 
eighth annual conyention, to be held at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, April 
14-15, William E. Humphrey, chairman 





of the Federal Trade Commission, will 
make an address on “The Federal Trade 
Commission and Business.” 

Walter E. Fuller, Boston, who has rep- 
resented the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in 
New England for several years, is plan- 
ning to start in the brokerage business 
on his own account on May 1, and was 
in New York March 16-17 with refer- 
ence to mill connections. He will have 
offices at 131 State Street, Boston. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending March 
13, as compiled by the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, totaled 773,163 bus and 
129,623 bbls, 204,386 bus of the wheat 
going to the United Kingdom and 198,- 
363 to Portugal. Of the flour, 38,580 
bbls went to Hamburg and 17,520 to 
Bremen. 

Among millers to visit this market last 
week were L. G. Gottschick, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent, and C. F. Van- 
denbergh, assistant sales manager, for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas; W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. 
Y; Charles Ritz, eastern manager for 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal; 
Thad L. Hoffman, president of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

Curious inquiries come to this office 
during the year, some of which can be 
answered with a fair degree of intelli- 
gence and accuracy. Many have to do 
with flour brands and their owners, and 
one of this nature recently broke all rec- 
ords. The inquirer wished to know what 
mill put out flour under the brand “Black 
Putty.” Any one having in his posses- 
sion the desired information is requested 
to forward it; and should he be able to 
think of a worse name for flour and one 
that would be more likely absolutely to 
prevent its sale, this should be reported 
also. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is weak, influenced by 
the downward movement of wheat. 
Prices are 15@25c bbl lower. Buyers 
lack confidence, and will purchase only 
such small lots as are needed to supply 
immediate requirements. Supplies in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers are light. 
Receipts for the week ending March 20 
totaled 8,120,733 lbs. Exports, 1,000 
sacks to London, 7,500 to Bergen, 3,800 
to Stavanger, 1,000 to Christiansand, 7,- 
800 to Oslo, 1,400 to Bremen, 1,791 to 
Ceuta and 1,000 to Melilla. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 20: spring 
first patents $9@9.50, standard patent 
$8.50@9, first clear $7.35@7.85; hard 
winter short patent $8.85@9.35, straight 
$8.60@8.85; soft winter straight, $7.75@ 
8.50; rye flour, white $5.70@6.20, medium 
$5.50@5.70, dark $5.25@5.50. 

The wheat market is unsettled and 
irregular, closing dull at a net decline of 
6c bu. Practically all exports from this 
port at present are of bonded Canadian 
grain. Receipts, 236,398 bus; exports, 
169,485; stock, 1,286,788. Closing quota- 
tions, March 20: No. 2 red winter, $1.68 
bu; No. 8, $1.65; No. 4, $1.63; No. 5, 
$1.60; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.68. 

The oats market is dull and 1%4c bu 
lower. Offerings are moderate but ample. 
Receipts, 87,693 bus; stock, 158,790. 
Closing quotations, March 20: No. 2 
white, 4912,@5012c bu; No. 3 white, 484% 
@A9 Yc. 

NOTES 

Monroe A. Smith, grain and feed deal- 
er, is confined to his home with a severe 
cold, 

R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently was on ’change. 

The American Milling Co., capital $3,- 
000,000, to manufacture and sell animal 
feeds, has obtained a Delaware charter. 












March 24, 1926 


The Continental Grain Co., to conduct 
a general brokerage and commission 
business in grain, with $1,000,000 capital, 
obtained a Delaware charter. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal and of 
the Southern Steamship Co., has recoy- 
ered from an attack of the grip. 

Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kansas 
City house of the W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., dealers in flour and cereal 
products, is spending a few days in this 
city. 

The change in the bylaws of the Com- 
mercial Exchange recently adopted at the 
instance of the feed trade, making durum 
wheat byproducts not deliverable on con- 
tracts for wheat feeds unless so specified, 
became effective on March 22. 

Samvet S. Dantes. 


BUFFALO 
Both mill representatives and flour 
buyers last week were uncertain as to 
wheat futures. The trade got along on 
minimum requirements, afraid tlere 


might be a further break the next <\ay. 
The view is expressed that one of these 
days the market is going up to stay up. 
Mills are operating only as the flour is 
needed. Second clears have been in good 
demand particularly for shipment to the 
Pacific Coast to apply on sales to China. 

Hard winter flours are moving slo vly 
Sales of any volume are made in es ab- 
lished brands only. 

Semolina is easier at 4%4c¢ lb. 

Rye flour demand is slow. 

Buffalo quotations, March 20: sp-ing 
fancy patents $9.50@9.60 bbl, stan: ard 
patent $9.25@9.30, clears $7.50@/‘ 60; 
second clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.25 bb! 
for white, $5@5.10 for medium, and > t.1( 
@4.15 for dark; hard winters $9. \0@ 
9.70, straights $9.30@9.40, soft win ters 
$9.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reporte (| to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output «© ac- 

bls bbls t. vity 

March 14-20 . 238,000 185,165 7 
Previous week .. 238,000 194,109 82 
Year ago ....... 238,000 204,717 8 
Two years ago... 166,500 134,565 81 


All interest in wheat was killed by the 
action of the futures. On the s carp 
break, nothing could be done, flour uy- 
ers giving millers no encouragement 

The supply of heavy test weight ov ts is 
not sufficient for the demand. No». { 
white brought 45%c bu, cleaning u)) all 
available offerings. 

Demand for barley is confined to mix- 
ers. 

Beyond a few inquiries from the sea 
board at %c below holders’ views, | her 
is nothing doing in rye. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of grain in store and aflo it it 
the harbor on March 15 (in bushel): 





In store— American Canadian T otals 
eee es 3,141,157 4,663,683 7,8 4,34 
eee Seeee.  bewune 2,3 (3,07 
are 2,390,697 180,637 2, 334 
a Te 207,568 703,192 iy - 
ee eee 136,948 49,924 16,8 

A float— 

Sea 73,709 1,186,816 1,2 0,59 

J Bee Pees 922,325 309,247 1,2 1,5 

1 | MERE 266,952 535,618 82,52 
NOTES 


F. S. Deyo, of the Empire Gr:in 
Elevator Co., Binghamton, visited hem 
last week. 

A consignment of 175,000 bus whe# 
was shipped from Buffalo by rai’ la 
week to East St. John, N. B. 

Daniel S. Beam, 91 years of age, he 
of the Beam Milling Co., Inc., Her ilod 
N. Y., until his retirement 10 year 4 
died on March 20. 

M. A. McCari itt. 


PITTSBURGH 


Unsettled conditions in the whea! ms 
ket were reflected to a marked «xté 
in flour last week, with the resul' t 
sales were slow, the only buyers bei 
small bakers, In the orders placed the 
was about an even division betwee. h 
winter and spring. Large consume ‘5, 
parently, have ample stocks, 

A fair volume of business was ne 
soft winter wheat flour last wec<, ® 
bulk of orders going to the crack:r 
cake makers. Cake and biscuit 1ak¢ 
report business as materially incre 
for the past 60 days over the same pe 
a year ago. Clears are in fair d:omé 
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March 24, 1926 


and prices slightly lower. 
rve flour is light, with prices nominal. 

“Flour quotations, March 20, cotton 
98’s. Pittsburgh: spring wheat short pat- 
ent =8.50@9 bbl, standard patent Se 


Demand for 


f the 3.50. hard winter short patent $8.50@9, 
nd of standard patent $8@8.50, clears $7@7.50; 
a soft winter, $7.25@7.75, bulk; rye flour, 
wh medium $4.25@4.50, 
anses dark 33.75@4. Semolina was quoted at 
Gross 4%,c |b, Pittsburgh. Sales were light. 
cereal 
n this 
D. ight M. Baldwin, president of the 
Con- Bald in Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
at the was « Pittsburgh visitor last week. 
Jurum Grover C. Thompson, store manager 
n con- for Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
cified, died his home in Columbus, Ohio, on 
Mar 
IEL* J Lipford, Pittsburgh manager of 
the ernational Milling Co., was called 
to | mond, Va., by the death of his 
| flour mot! Mrs. Cornelia Lipford. 
as to At the annual Food Show, held under 
yng on the pices of the Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
there ciat of Allegheny County, among the 
ct clay. firm. vho had exhibits and gave demon- 
€ these str s were the National Biscuit Co., 
tay up. the |‘ ashburn Crosby Co., the Hankey 
our is Bal Co., the C. F. Mueller Macaroni 
in good Co.. \¢ Shredded Wheat Co., the Gren- 
to the nan ikeries, the Commercial Milling 
China. Co.,  .d the Pittsburgh Pretzel Co. 
slo wly C. C. Larus. 
1 es ab- ——— 
BALTIMORE 
I flour buyers were out of the 
F mar last week, due to the decline in 
ie pric and the fact that most of them 
tanc ard had » cently covered their needs. Many 
0@: oa mill itably near by, had stuff to offer, 
5.25 bbl and every effort to unload it. 
nd * 4.10 Neary soft winter straight was offered 
$9 0G free! it $7.60 bbl in secondhand cottons. 
nes Sprin.s and hard winters were also weak 
and ssing, which, with the glowing 
orte | te crop , rospects in the Southwest and the 
fact | at Kansas September wheat was 
. ee hover'»g around $1.25 bu, served to dis- 
cour 
5 Nor inal closing prices, March 20, car 
9 82 lots, r barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@ 
. of 65c mre in wood, the same to 5c less in 
d by them lute, or 20@25e less in bulk: spring first 
“hae patent $8.75@9, standard patent $8.25 
le PH 8.50. hard winter short patent $8.65@ 
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raight $8.15@8.40; soft winter 
tent $8.25@8.60, straight (near- 
\0@17.65; rye flour, white $5.20@ 


pts of flour last week were 15,933 
which 4,212 were destined for 
Week’s exports were 5,658 bbls. 

wheat on March 20 was 6%c bu 
in a week previous, with stocks 

‘crease and Canadian in bond for 
1 excess of domestic grain. Clos- 

‘es, March 20: spot No. 2 red 

garlicky, domestic, $1.70, or the 
or the week; sales of southern 
by sample ranged $1.70@1.75, 

x to quality, condition and loca- 


' 75,845 bus wheat received for 
ending March 20, 74,682 went to 
Exports were 224,739 
Receipts of Canadian 
st week were 74,682 bus; stock, 

Receipts of southern wheat 
i bus; so far on the crop, 1,154,- 
period last year, 1,043,557, 
rice of southern contract grade, 


rices, March 20: No. 2 white, 
19c; No. 3 white, domestic, 48c. 


. King, grain and feed man, 
ter, Pa., was on ’change here 


Jacobi, manager of the Blake 
Edwardsville, Ill, visited 


Koester, president of the E. H. 

Bakery Co., will sail from New 

rk April 20 for Germany. 

Exports from here last week were 5,658 
, 224,739 bus wheat, 95,105 corn, 

ts and 301,000 barley. 

‘ receipts last week were 75,845 

S Whcat, 80,686 corn, 18,235 oats and 
; Stocks at the close, 867,524 bus 

+18,840 corn, 87,608 oats, 38,618 


personalty of the late Robert 
steamship agent 
Jan, 24 in a fire at his home in 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Roland Park, a suburb of Baltimore, has 
been appraised at $491,546. 

Charles P. Dorney, a local millers’ 
agent, who has been in r health for 
some time, was taken suddenly ill a few 
days ago and is now undergoing treat- 
ment at the Maryland General Hospital. 

The Palatka Northern Steamship Cor- 
—— a new freight service between 

altimore, Brunswick, Ga., and Palatka, 
Fla., will start on March 27, with main 
offices in the Continental Building, this 
city, and with weekly sailings each way. 

Richard J. Biggs, of R. J. Biggs & Co., 
commission merchants, and member of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
died after a long illness at his home in 
this city on March 17. The exchange ap- 
pointed a committee to attend the fu- 
neral. 


David J. Price, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who has been engaged for 
a number of years in studying dust ex- 
plosion hazards in grain elevators over 
the country, lectured on this subject, 
March 17, in the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road general office building here. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


The break in wheat prices on March 
19 was followed by a decreased demand 
for flour, dealers being afraid to take 
hold. Should the present low level be 
maintained it is believed that demand 
will improve, as the trade is thought to 
be only moderately supplied. Early last 
week, when the flour market was steadily 
advancing, mill agents reported some 
business, although sales were made, as a 
rule, at concessions from asking quota- 
tions. Buying was mainly for account of 
large bakers, who evidently could see an 
outlet for their purchases before the new 
wheat flours come on the market. 

Quotations for shipment, in sacks, on 
March 19: spring patents, special short 
$10.20@10.45 bbl, standard patents $8.90 
@10.15, first clears $8.10@8.85; hard win- 
ter patents, $8.75@9.60; soft winter pat- 
ents $8.65@9.60, straight $8@8.65, clears 
$7.10@7.60. 

Rye flour is in fair demand, with the 
market steady, and moderate offerings. 
Choice white patent was quoted, on 
March 19, at $5.85@6.05 bbl, and stand- 
ard patents $5.65@5.85. Dark was slow 
at $4.35@4.40, and rye meal sold fairly 
well at $4.50@4.55. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending March 19, and stocks on 
that date, with comparisons: 


c—Receipts—, ---Stocks—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Fiour, Dhie.... 34.77% UTGOO coed “seers 
Wheat, bus...207,850 41,670 95,591 131,031 
COPm, DUB....5 sesee cece (| Sh)! Beer 
Oats, bus..... 61,100 35,400 23,950 44,303 
Rye, BUS... ceoss 1,000 3,487 675,667 
Barley, bus... 62,750 51,300 198,674 83,380 
Millfeed, tons. 40 ) no) ee 
Corn meal, bbls BE) Ot ewee feeeee * Wewre 
Oatmeal, cases 620 BOG. eects. sswus 


Oatmeal, sacks BOG. kccne (corse saves 


Louis W.. DePass. 





CONVENTION COMMITTEES NAMED 

Puiapetenia, Pa.—Stewart Unkles, 
president of the Philadelphia Flour Club, 
has appointed Edward Knighton as 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee for the convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. The committees 
named include reception, finance, hotel 
arrangements, and convention and ban- 
quet. 





River Terminus Discussed 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Charles Rippin, secre- 
tary and traffic commissioner of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, and other St. Louis 
traffic officials, are acting vigorously in 
opposition to the suggestion recently 
made that Cairo, Iil., be made the south- 
ern terminus of the Upper Mississippi 
River barge line instead of St. Louis, 
which is now the northern terminus of 
the lower river line. It is claimed that 
much confusion would result from the 
new proposal. 





Ship Is Driven by Motor 


Battimore, Mpo.—Engineering authori- 
ties of the army and navy, and executives 
of shipbuilding and electric companies, 
recently inspected the motor driven ship 
Lio, converted from steam to motor 
drive, which is believed to mark an ad- 
vance in locomotion on the seas. 


SRRANSPORTATION 


CHARTERING IS BACKWARD 
BECAUSE OF RATES ASKED 


Fleets Are Expected to Be in Best Shape for 
Early Grain Handling Since the 
World War 


Crevetanp, On1o.—Chartering, accord- 
ing to Cleveland vessel owners, is very 
backward because of the rate offered by 
grain holders and elevator men. Most 
vessel owners are holding out for a 3¥2c 
rate. With nearly all the big Great 
Lakes transportation companies rushing 
equipment on their fleets in half a dozen 
lake harbors, it is believed that the open- 
ing will see the fleets in better shape for 
early grain carrying than at any time 
since the World War. 

Cleveland vessel owners predict ‘consid- 
erable activity during the coming open 
water season. The downbound freight- 
ers will, it is believed, carry more grain 
than usual, rather than come back empty, 
after taking coal to the Duluth-Superior 
and other northwestern docks. 





GRAIN IS BEING DRIED 


According to vessel owners in Cleve- 
land nearly all grain taken into eleva- 
tors at the Head of the Lakes has to be 
dried, and every means is being used to 
get as much as possible of this grain tak- 
en care of before warm weather comes. 
This is the information received from 
Fort William and Port Arthur. It is fur- 
ther stated that an early opening of navi- 
gation will be necessary to prevent con- 
siderable loss. Stocks of all grades in 
store were increased last week, leaving 
approximately 57,800,000 bus in eleva- 
tors and 6,456,000 in vessels in harbors. 
Including what was afloat, about 51,000,- 
000 bus are at Fort William. The visible 
supply of wheat in the western inspec- 
tion division, shippers say, was increased 
about 500,000 last week, now being 
around 87,000,000 bus, or 31,000,000 in 
excess of last year’s visible supply at 
this date. Visible oats stand at around 
18,000,000 bus, against 24,000,000 a year 
ago. 

Much grain will be carried during the 
coming season by the recently merged 
Canadian ship lines. Official confirma- 
tion of the merger was made here last 
week. It is understood several of the 
merger fleet vessels will be used in send- 
ing grain from the Head of the Lakes 
direct to the Atlantic. 


TERMINALS ARE PLANNED 

Henry Ford, owner of the Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton Railroad, is planning to 
spend $2,000,000 in terminals at Toledo, 
and has acquired a valuable tract of land 
for this purpose. Better docking facili- 
ties will be included in the improvements. 

J. H. Wess. 


Vessels to Be Launched 

Battimore, Mp.—It is said the New- 
port News (Va.) Shipbuilding & Dry- 
docks Co. will shortly launch nine vessels 
in one day, including the second unit in 
the present building program of the 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation 
Co., Baltimore. 


Rate War Declared 


Battimore, Mp.—It is announced that 
a rate war has been declared by members 
of the Brazil Northbound Steamship 
Conference against the Lloyd Brasiliero 
Line which is calculated to have a dis- 
turbing effect on all competing rates for 
some time. 


Freight Rate Case Discussed 


Boston, Mass.—The outcome of a 
freight rate case just decided by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is par- 
ticularly gratifying to the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, the New England Traf- 
fic League and the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. When the western railroads 
asked for lower rates from Chicago to 
ports on the Pacific Coast than from 
Chicago to points in intermountain terri- 
tory, under the fourth section of the in- 
terstate commerce act, these New Eng- 
land organizations, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad and the 
Boston & Maine Railroad came forward 
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in opposition. The Commission now has 
affirmed the position then taken by these 
New England interests, and the decision 
will be of advantage to all the ports and 
adjacent territories from Boston to Gal- 
veston. 


Shipment Made to Lisbon 

Boston, Mass.—Through the efforts of 
Charles Varga, chairman of the grain 
committee of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, the first cargo of grain to be 
shipped from this port to Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, left here March 20, when the steam- 
er Adra took a full cargo of 264,000 bus 
Canadian wheat for the above port. The 
grain was shipped by the North Atlantic 
— Co., of which Mr. Varga is presi- 

ent. 


March and April Rates Unchanged 

Toronto, Ont.—Bookings of ocean 
space for flour are reported fair. The 
only change last week was an advance of 
20c for shipment in May and June to 
London, Liverpool and Manchester. 
March and April rates to all ports are 
unchanged, and on March 20 were as fol- 
lows: London, Liverpool, Manchester 18c 
per 100 Ibs; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Leith, Newcastle, Hull 21c; Avonmouth, 
19c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Ant- 
werp, 22c; Hamburg, 20c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 20c March shipment, and 22c 
April. 


Supply Base Terminals Inspected 

Norrotk, Va.—T. V. O’Connor, chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board, accompanied by other officials, in- 
spected the army supply base terminals 
on March 19, with a view to ascertaining 
the extent of needed improvements. Ap- 
proximately $500,000 are being spent 
there to improve handling facilities. 

Ice Melting at Duluth 

Dututn, Minn.—The weather has been 
moderating materially during the past 
few days, and is having considerable ef- 
fect on the ice. The field is still extensive, 
but slush is accumulating on the top and 
rapidly softening it. The spring fitting 
out of boats for the summer season of 
navigation has not yet begun, but should 
be under way within a very short time. 

Shippers Ask to Intervene 

Puiwapetrura, Pa.—Philadelphia ship- 
ping interests represented by B. Hoff 
Knight, of the Ocean Traffic Bureau, and 
John B. Matthaei, of the Commercial Ex- 
change, on March 17 requested the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to permit 
them to intervene in the Oswego grain 
rate case upon which testimony is being 
heard by Examiner Harramann in Wash- 
ington. The Baltimore & Ohio, the Penn- 
sylvania and the Lehigh Valley railroads 
are defendants to the petition for the new 
rate, and the Corn Exchange and the 
millers’ traffic committee of Buffalo also 
have been listed as interveners. 








Low Water Delays Unloading 
Burrato, N. Y.—Low water in Buffalo 
harbor is causing delay in shifting grain 
laden vessels to the elevators. Nine ves- 
sels remain unloaded. 


Trebling of Business Predicted 

Burrato, N. Y.—Trebling of the vol- 
ume of business at the Buffalo terminal 
of the barge canal within two years was 
predicted by representatives of shipping 
and canal interests who appeared recent- 
ly before the legislature at Albany, ask- 
ing that the state deepen the Erie basin. 
All employees on the barge canal have 
been notified by T. F. Farrell, canal com- 
missioner, that their jobs will be good 
for 15 years in spite of the agitation for 
a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the 
sea. This was declared at a hearing be- 
fore the legislature. 


All-American Route Discussed 

Burrato, N. Y.—The New York as- 
sembly on March 16 made the first legis- 
lative move toward turning over the state 
barge canal to the federal government 
for an all-American waterway, when a 
resolution proposing a_ constitutional 
amendment to authorize such a step was 
introduced. Alfred E. Smith, governor 
of New York, traced the history of west- 
ern migration, and urged that the su- 
premacy of American ports be main- 
tained. 
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BIG WHEAT STOCKS 
IN DANUBE BASIN 


Farmers Hold to Their Policy of Not Mar- 
keting Their Crops—Floor Milling in 
Unsatisfactory Condition 


According to a report of the agricul- 
tural commissioner at Vienna to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, wheat growers in the Danubian 
countries have continued their policy, 
adopted early in the season, of holding 
their wheat in expectation of higher 
prices. The consequence is that stocks in 
the hands of producers are in most cases 
much above normal, while the price, al- 
though considerably below the levels rul- 
ing in the United States, is steady. 

The farmers are considerably dissatis- 
fied at the price they have received, but 
it would seem that their policy of holding 
their wheat back cannot succeed in put- 
ting it up. The reasons for this are that 
there is a very poor demand for flour and 
the stocks in the chief milling centers are 
greater than normal, especially of low 
grades; the quality of the wheat this 
season is in most cases poor, and this 
adds to the difficulty of disposing of 
flour; the price of rye has declined, thus 
encouraging purchases of rye rather than 
of wheat; finally, nearly every Danubian 
country had a bumper crop, which means 
that there is an abundance of wheat still 
in the producers’ hands which they will 
be forced to sell sooner or later in order 
to finance their next season’s operations. 

It would seem that the outlook is for 
lower prices, the only two factors which 
encourage the farmers to look for higher 
ones being the reports that Europe is 
not yet well supplied and that there is a 
possibility that the world price of wheat 
may advance. On the other hand, factors 
which lead to the belief that prices will 
decline are the impossibility of the mills 
making larger purchases of wheat with- 
out making corresponding sales of flour, 
owing to lack of capital; the good potato 
crop throughout Europe, decreasing the 
consumption of flour; the necessity on 
the part of farmers to sell their crops in 
order to obtain working capital; winter 
crops being reported in excellent condi- 
tion lead to the belief that there will be 
still more wheat to be disposed of in the 
near future; the large amount of low 
grade wheat in this season’s crop, making 
it difficult of disposal through export 
channels; the expectation that the com- 
ing of spring, with more favorable trans- 
portation and navigation conditions, will 
see heavier marketing of wheat by farm- 
ers. 

Flour milling is passing through a 
critical period in the majority of the 
Danubian countries. ‘This is especially 
true of Hungary, where the milling ca- 
pacity is far greater than the country’s 
requirements, owing to the fact that be- 
fore the war the territory occupied by 
Hungary was greater, a good export 
business was done, and also the capacity 
of Hungarian mills was greatly increased 
during the war to take care of the flour 
requirements of the old Austria~-Hun- 
gary. One of Hungary’s chief custom- 
ers, Czechoslovakia, has bought much of 
her flour this year from Germany and 
North America. 





HOLLAND IMPORTERS END TOUR 


Lonnon, Eno, March 2,—Jacques 
Luchsinger, of the firm of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, and J. P. Meurs, of Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, arrived 
in London from New York on March 1, 
after a tour of over four months in the 
interests of their respective firms. They 
returned to Holland on March 5. 





Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 











UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpoxr, Ena., March 3.—The market 
is a bit steadier, but still unsettled and 
irregular. It is remarkable that prices 
are maintained at even their present 
level. The total quantities of wheat and 
flour afloat to Europe, it is true, show an 
increase of about 100 per cent from the 
lowest point touched within recent 
months, but the total is about 4,000,000 
qrs less than at this time last year. With 
trading in England so quiet, it is for- 
tunate that the Continent is absorbing 
such a very large percentage as the ves- 
sels for orders arrive at the port of call. 
This naturally eases the position for the 
United Kingdom. The unknown factor 
is the quantity of wheat actually stored 
in the elevators of English millers, com- 
pared with a year ago. Imports of wheat 
and flour into the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the present crop year are nearly 18 
per cent less than last year, at 15,500,000 
qrs. Flour in this period made a very 
poor showing, with a decline of nearly 
32 per cent, so that wheat alone should 
show a smaller decrease than that given 
above. Therefore excessive imports dur- 
ing this crop year cannot be blamed for 
the present stagnant trade, but it may 
be that there were excessive purchases 
during the previous crop year. 

Bakers report that they are selling less 
bread than last year. This may be true 
in some cases, and in addition one fre- 
quently hears the statement made that 
not only are fresh sales to bakers few 
and far between, but there is often great 
difficulty in getting the bakers to take 
delivery of the flour for which they have 
already contracted, There are, however, 
many who lean to the opinion that trad- 
ers were badly hit during the decline of 
last year, and instead of continuing the 
practice of making forward contracts, 
they are still buying from hand to mouth. 
The import flour trade is doing less of 
the available business than last year, the 
principal reason being that the wide 
fluctuation in wheat puts them on a non- 
competitive basis immediately any real 
buying commences, whereas the large 
English mills continue to sell to the bak- 
er at prices below those of the day-to- 
day wheat from which they make their 
flour. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 44@45s for March 
seaboard, according to quality. There is 
occasional demand for small quantities. 
Canadian export patents are offered at 
42s, c.i.f., and it is understood that some 
of the best of these flours have been sold 
at prices showing a commission to the 
importer. The spot value is about 45s. 
Canadian export patents, milled in bond 
in the United States, are on offer at 43s, 
with the higher grade 45s 6d, c.i.f. Ca- 
nadian winter wheat 90 per cent patents 
are offered at 388, with no business re- 
ported. Australian flours are held for 
40s, ¢.i.f., by shippers, and an occasional 
transaction is reported. Considering 
present conditions, the spot value is well 
maintained at 44s, ex-store. 

Argentine low grades are again lower, 
with sellers at 20s, c.i.f. This is the low- 
est figure touched for a long time, and 
is the best value for this class of flour. 
Demand is slow. Minneapolis low grades 
range 29@31s, but are considered too 
dear. 

Home Milled Flowr—London millers 
have made two reductions in their official 
quotation for straight run flour, which is 
now 45s, delivered, or equivalent to 40s 





6d, c.i.f. It is understood that even less 
than this has been accepted, so there is 
little wonder that imported flours are in 
slow demand. This keen competition for 
business at the low prices accepted surely 
cannot be justified by the price of wheat 
or the price millers can get for their 
offals. 

Flour Arrivals —There was an increase 
in flour arrivals last week, amounting, as 
they did, to over 27,000 sacks. The quan- 
tities, in sacks of 280 lbs, were: from 
the United States, Atlantic 5,826, Pacific 
400; Canada, 6,089; Australia, 7,835; Ar- 
gentina, 3,544; Continent, 2,150; coast- 
wise, 1,174. 

Wheat Prices.—With better Argentine 
and American advices, the market has 
been steady, but only a very quiet busi- 
ness was passing, with an occasional ad- 
vance of 6d. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
for March shipment sold at 55s 1012d@ 
56s, and No. 2 northern Manitoba at 54s 
74d. Australian cargoes were offered 
at 56s. 





Livervoot, Enc., March 3,—Demand 
continues slow for both home milled and 
foreign flour, with spot values generally 
Is lower. Many mills in this country are 
closed. Canadian flour meets with very 
little inquiry, values being Is lower on 
spot and Is 6d for shipment. Australian 
flour is steady for shipment at un- 
changed quotations. Low grade flours 
are dull and in poor request. American 
second clears are out of line at 30s 6d@ 
33s 6d. Argentine low grade flours afloat 
are pressed for sale at £8 5s ton, cif. 
March is quoted at £8 Is 3d@£8 5s, 
and June-July at £7 17s 6d. 

Wheat.—The Liverpool market has 
been affected by a further arrival of new 
southern Plate wheat on the Continent, 
which shows satisfactory quality and 
fully equals expectations with regard to 
natural weight. It is pronounced by 
merchants and millers in Antwerp and 
Liverpool as good milling wheat. The 
market has been dominated by free of- 
fers of Canadian and Plate wheat at 
lower prices, although the Argentine 
shipping movement is restricted by the 
poor quality of a good part of this sea- 
son’s wheat. Germany’s exports have 
now practically ended. Shipments are 
still being made, but interior prices are 
too high to permit of sales to foreign 
countries; besides, deficiency areas are 
in the market for such wheat as can be 
spared from the regions of large produc- 
tion. Germany is now buying rather mod- 
erately. Offerings of native wheat in 
European importing countries are small- 
er. 


Guiascow, Scornanp, March 2,—The 
market continues languid, and buyers are 
looking for a further easing of prices, 
However, stocks are still much too low. 
While the Canadian pool is not a free 
offerer, there are some consignments of 
pool wheat unsold, and this is regarded 
as a weak sign. By May, when the St. 
Lawrence opens up, it is expected that 
this market will be flooded with supplies. 
The failure of a Bristol firm of general 
produce merchants and grain dealers has 
not only caused nervousness in Liverpool 
but has brought about a feeling of un- 
settlement in Glasgow. 

As the general level of flour prices is 
about 15s per sack lower than ruled at 
this date last year, when the price of 
the 4-lb loaf here was 11d, it would seem 


that there is room for the bakers to 
reduce the charge from 10%d to 10d. 
The full rise in flour values last spring 
was not reflected in the loaf, but a 
cheapening now would help the market 
considerably. London, at 9'd, is a 
penny lower than Glasgow. 

Home Milled Flour.—Home millers’ 
prices on the c.i.f. basis are about 42s, 
44s and 46s for the three grades. ‘I'he 
cheapness of corn is a drawback in the 
offal market, and this continues to ag- 
gravate the home millers’ position in a 
dull flour market. 

Imported Flours.—Imported _ flours 
show an easier tendency. Manitoba ex- 
port patents are quoted at 42s 6d@1s 
per 280 lbs; Canadian winters, 39s@:is 
6d. American winters at 52@56s are 
considered too dear. Australian flour is 
valued at 42s per sack on passage and 
on spot, and about 41s 6d for February 
shipment. 


Betrast, Ireranp, March 2.—Trade is 
dull and of a hand-to-mouth charac! 
Shipment business is entirely at a stand 
still, there being no buyers at present 
prices. Last week a fair quantity of (a- 
nadian flour came forward, which it is 
believed was consigned. There is con- 
siderable complaint that the consump- 
tion of breadstuffs is much below normal. 
Bread is quoted at 10d per 4-lb loaf, 
while best potatoes are £2 ton. More- 
over, fine corn meal is now priced mod- 
erately, compared with breadstuffs, and 
it looks as if the consumption of the 
latter will not improve until either other 
cereals advance in price or the price of 
flour comes down. Some of the largest 
mills in the south and west of Ireland 
are shut down, owing to large stocks of 
flour on hand. In the north the mills 
are still running, but trade is depressed. 

Flour Values.—-Export patents are of- 
fered at 42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 42s 
6d, Dublin, March shipment. High grade 
short patents are quoted at 45s, net, 
«.i.f., Belfast, and Minneapolis flours 47s. 
There are two other well-known brands 
of American exports that can be secured 
at 44s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 45s, 
Dublin. American soft winters are quot- 
ed at 48s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but the 
best value is soft Canadians, which are 
around 39s 6d. 


FURTHER DECLINE REPORTED 
IN GERMAN MILLED FLOUR 


Hamavuro, Germany, Feb. 27.—Flour 
prices have fallen. Business, consequent- 
ly, is quiet. Interior buyers of forcign 
flour restricted their interest last weck to 
parcels on spot or for prompt shipment. 
It is rather difficult to see the further 
trend of prices, but some believe in re- 
covery in the course of the next few 
days or weeks. 

Quotations are as follows, per 100 
kilos, c.i.f.., Hamburg: Canadian export 
patents, $8.55@8.90; English patents, 35s 
@38s 6d; English patents milled from 
Manitoba wheat, 36s 9d@37s 3d. Ham- 
burg wheat flour, best quality, is offered 
at $10.96 per 100 kilos, ex-mill, and I{am- 
burg rye flour, 70 per cent, at $7.86@ 8.33. 





LEIPZIG FAIR OPENS 
Lonvon, Ena., March 2.—The famous 
Leipzig Fair, which has been held every 
spring, with a few intervals, for 10 cen- 
turies, opened on March 1, and was Vis- 
ited by a large number of foreign buy- 
ers. It is estimated that there are |, 
American buyers in Leipzig this yeats 
and 600 British. There are 500 foreign 
exhibitors. 
Ocean Freight Rates Low 
Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 


to the United Kingdom remain low. 
Charters have been fixed at 24s 6d, and 
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parcel space booked for March and early 
April loading at 22s 6d for London or 
Liverpool, while space to Hull, Manches- 
ter and Avonmouth has brought 25s. It 
appears that space for the remainder of 
the crop can be secured at not above 25s. 





DEATH OF DUTCH MILLER 
B. Van Marwijk Kooy, founder of the 
flour mill Holland, died at Amsterdam 
on Feb. 20. He was 80 years old. 


AMSTERDAM PRICES CUT 
TO MEET COMPETITION 


AmstrerpaAm, Hotianp, March 1.—With 
lower wheat prices cabled from abroad, 
home millers lowered their prices last 
week. Apparently foreign competition 
effected this. The competition was not, 
however, from America, although offers 
were received from there indicating a 
willingness to sell at a reduced price, but 
from Belgian millers, who were offering 
their ordinary run of quality at $8.10, It 
would appear that Belgian mills are suf- 
fering from overproduction. Some of 
them are desirous of disposing of their 
surplus stocks, which are of considerable 
volume. 

Home millers last week reduced their 
prices to $7.90@8 per 100 kilos, this be- 
ing below Belgian prices. 

Sales of English flour are reported, 
but only for strong baking quality re- 
quired for blending purposes, for some 
of the inland flour is lacking in strength 
and requires improvement. The quota- 
tion for English flour is $9 per 100 kilos. 
No strong American flours are available, 
so there is every possibility that offers 
of such flour would receive consideration 
if offered at a sufficiently attractive price 
to enable importers to find buyers, Ca- 
nadian offers are scarce, and prices vary 
greatly. Business appears to be small. 
For ordinary export patents $8.40@8.60 
is obtainable, according to brands, but 
millers are not anxious to sell at these 
prices. 





BELGIAN MILLS ENTER INTO 
AGREEMENT TO CUT OUTPUT 


Loxvon, Eno., March 2.—A report ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Corn 
Trade News, Liverpool, that 12 of the 
largest mills in Belgium, having a total 
daily capacity of about 28,600 bbls, have 
made a provisional agreement, owing to 
the unsatisfactory state of trade, to re- 
duce their output. Any mill having a 
stock of unsold flour exceeding a three 
days’ output shall close down until the 
stock is reduced to a quantity equaling 
the output of the mill for three days. 
Then the mill can work for four days 
a week so long as it does not allow its 
stock to exceed the maximum of three 
days’ output. For a period of one month 
all mills are to close down on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 

There are 83 mills in Belgium, and it 
is estimated that they can only place 60 
to 65 per cent of their daily output local- 
ly, so that they have to find markets else- 
where for the remaining 35 per cent. 
One of their chief export markets is Hol- 
land, where they have recently been un- 
derselling even the home mills. With 
two such strong competitors it stands to 
reason that American and Canadian 
flours are neglected at their present high 
prices, 





BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Los Ancenxs, Cau.—Officers of the As- 
sociated Bakers of Southern California, 
the recently formed bakers’ organization 
of Los Angeles, who were elected re- 
cently, are: S. D. Kramer, president; L. 
L. Seward, vice president; J. Armstrong, 
treasurer; William F. Ireland, secretary. 





PLANS FOR NEW FEED MILL 

_ W. FE, Robey and Bert Paynter, super- 
intendent and traffic manager, respective- 
ly, for the Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling 
“., were in Little Rock last week mak- 
Ing plans for constructing a feed mill 
and overhauling and repairing the 160,- 
000-bu grain elevator the company re- 
cently leased there from the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway Co. Warehouses for hold- 


Ing stocks of flour and feed are to be 
provided, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





SEATTLE 

Both Washington and Montana mills 
complain of the dearth of flour business 
in north coast markets. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the consumption of 
flour in this territory is below normal, but 
the situation is intensified by the fact that 
the state’s milling capacity being based 
on export demand the competition for 
local business is unusually keen in the 
long continued absence of export sales. 

Interior mills are more fortunate than 
port mills, as they have continued to sell 
considerable flour to the Middle West 
and the Southeast, and have, consequent- 
ly, been operating at nearly twice the ca- 
pacity of the port mills. Sales of flour 
continue to be reported to the Atlantic 
seaboard by both port and interior mills, 
but bids for that territory, as well as 
from the Middle West and Southeast, are 
in most cases 80@40c bbl below the ideas 
of Pacific northwestern mills. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, March 19: 
family patent $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $7.25@7.65, 98's; 
standard patent $7.45@7,85, 98’s; blends, 


made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.55@9.35, 98's. 
Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 


coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $9.40 
@9.85 bbl; Montana, $8.55@8.75. 

Export Trade.—Last week’s oriental 
flour sales amounted to only a few thou- 
sand barrels of regular export grades, 
but a few mills worked larger amounts 
of second clears. Hongkong flour stocks 
have been increasing, and amounted to 
600,000 %4-bbl sacks last week. Ameri- 
can, Australian and Chinese flours were 
quoted at the same price, but Canadian 
clears were offered about 70c bbl below 
American straights. As Pacific white 
wheats command a premium on account 
of flour and wheat sales to the Middle 
West and the Southeast, the grades of 
flour usually sold in volume to the Orient 
are too high for export. Canadian mills 
have been cutting into the Philippine 
trade underselling American mills in 
spite of the import duty. United King- 
dom, continental and South American 
business has been confined to a few small 
parcel lots. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, March 19: Hongkong 
and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.40 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $6.70, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb 
cottons; patents $8.25, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.50, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 43s and 
hard wheat straights 44s, c.i.f., per 280 
Ibs, jutes. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BEEN, DOSED socnecenccncen 36 
Previous week 24 
FOAF BBO cccsecs- 44 
Two years ago .. 60 
Three years ago 71 
Four years ago 36 





Five years ago 26 
Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MERE BEEO ccccessdcevecs 23,434 41 
Previous week ....c.sceves 19,862 35 
WERE BOD ce csesccscocdecs 14,756 26 
Two years ago ........... 26,242 44 
Three years ago .......... 37,332 71 
Four years ago ........... 29,930 62 
DEVe PORSO GOS sce ccccccse 30,002 53 


WHEAT 


Wheat was in fair demand last week 
for export, and mills wanted white and 
choice spring milling wheats, but offer- 
ings were very light. Prompt quotations, 
sacked, coast, March 19: soft and western 
white, $1.50 bu; hard winter, $1.45; west- 
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ern red, $1.46; northern spring, $1.47; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.49. 


NOTES 

Flour arrivals at Seattle last week to- 
taled 150 cars; at Tacoma, 70. 

The Royal Baking Co., Seattle, has 
been incorporated by Chris Manthou, 
George F. Ward and Louis Tountas. 

Wheat arriving at Seattle and Tacoma 
this crop year has shown much less smut 
than in previous years, according to the 
Seattle office of federal grain supervision. 
This is ascribed to the heavy winter kill- 
ing of wheat during the season of 1924-25. 
About one third of the receipts have 
shown signs of smut, but only 16 per cent 
were over ¥2 of 1 per cent smutty. 


PORTLAND 

Flour prices advanced last week with 
the rise in wheat. Quotations, March 19: 
family patents $8.45 bbl, bakers hard 
wheat $9.45, and bakers blue-stem $8.45. 
There has been a gradual improvement 
in local business, but the market is not 
active. Export flour trade continues 
quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 14-20 .. K 22 
Previous week 26 
eee Me a boss ceeees 68 
Two years ago ...... 64 
Three years ago ..... 40 
Four years ago ..... 48 
Five YORAFS Q@HO ..sscecs 19,387 40 


Demand for wheat is rather urgent. 
Offerings were lighter than heretofore. 
Buyers found it necessary to bid up 
sharply at country points. Farmers ap- 
pear indifferent to market changes. De- 
mand last week came chiefly from export- 
ers who still have a few earlier sales un- 
covered, Recent new foreign business 
has been limited. 

Closing bids for March wheat on March 
19: Big Bend blue-stem and hard white 
$1.51 bu, soft white and western white 
$1.52, hard winter and northern spring 
$1.48, western red $1.47. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Flour prices showed more strength at 
the close of last week than for some time, 
with the market somewhat firmer and de- 
mand slightly increased. New business 
was in small lots for quick delivery, 
large buyers not entering the market ex- 
tensively. Arrivals continued normal. 
Mills are operating on practically the 
same basis as throughout the winter, the 
larger plants around San Francisco Bay 
running full time. Wheat stocks have 
been declining, the receipts from Cali- 
fornia farms being very small, as crops 
were almost all marketed last fall. Some 
receipts from Idaho, Utah, Washington, 
Oregon and other states have helped in 
keeping up wheat storage supplies. From 
these states and also from the Middle 
West there were fair shipments of flour 
to this market last week, largely for fill- 
ing contracts. 

On March 20 California family patents 
were quoted at $9.10 bbl, and bakers pat- 
ent $8.10@8.80, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Kansas standard patents were quoted 
at $9.20@9.40 bbl, Montana standard 
patents $9@9.20, Dakota standard pat- 
ents $9.25@9.50, Washington and Oregon 
blue-stem patents $7.75@7.90, straight 
grades $7.50@7.75, macaroni flours $7.30 
@7.70, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. 

Wheat sold on the Grain Exchange at 
$2.45@2.55 per 100 lbs for milling grades. 


NOTES 


William Woods has been named assist- 
ant sales manager at Los Angeles for the 
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Sperry Flour Co., according to Stewart 
P. Elliott, general sales manager. 

W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, has 
been visiting San Francisco. 

Bert G. Haynes, who has been with the 
Sperry Flour Co. bakery service bureau, 
has resigned, and hereafter will be with 
the business development department of 
the General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

Charles H. Barton, president of the 
Ogden (Utah) National Bank of Com- 
merce and actively identified with the 
grain and milling interests, recently was 
in San Francisco on business. James H. 
DeVine, attorney for the Ogden Grain 
Exchange, was here at the same time. 

Barley was the leading field crop of 
1925 in California, with 23,240,000 bus 
yield from 1,040,000 acres, according to 
the state agricultural statistician; wheat 
planted was only 603,000 acres, and the 
yield 11,457,000 bus. It was estimated 
that 24,000 tons wheat remained on the 
farms, March 1. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 

Wheat broke quite badly on March 19, 
producing a dubious outlook. Earlier in 
the week there was rather heavy buying, 
especially of western and midwestern 
flours, which fluctuated somewhat in 
price. California flours were at the level 
of the previous week. 

Carload quotations, March 19: Cali- 
fornia family patents $9.20 bbl, basis 
%’s; California hard wheat bakers, $8.40, 
basis %’s; California blended bakers, 
$8.20; California pastry, $7.50; Kansas 
standard patents, $8.80; Washington- 
Oregon blue-stem patents, $8.50; Mon- 
tana standard patents, $9; Dakota stand- 
ard patents, $9.80; Washington pastry, 
$7.80. ; 


TRADE PROBLEMS TAKEN 
UP AT BAKERY BANQUET 


One of the largest banquets of retail 
grocers ever held in western Maryland 
took place on March 9, in Hagerstown. 
It was given by the Caskey Baking Co. 
to grocers of Hagerstown, Md., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., Waynesboro, Pa., Han- 
cock, Md., and intermediate cities and 
villages, and was attended by approxi- 
mately 200 retail grocers. Several 
months ago the Caskey Baking Co. put 
on the market a bread known as Old 
Home Potato, which has met with un- 
usual support from grocers and the con- 
suming public. Music was _ provided 
during the banquet, and the singing 
was led by Austin EF. Lutz, of Hagers- 
town, 

Introductions were given the speakers 
and more prominent guests, following 
which the salesmen of the Caskey Baking 
Co. were introduced to their customers 
by E. B. Clark, who was toastmaster, In 
the absence of W. R. Caskey, president, 
greetings were given in behalf of the 
company by Mr. Clark, and telegrams of 
congratulation were read from various 
persons, including Mr. Caskey, George 
M. Dunn, manager of the Holsum Bak- 
ery, Indianapolis, and the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. 

Cyrus F. Flook, Hagerstown, greeted 
the grocers on behalf of the Caskey Bak- 
ing Co., and congratulated the company 
on providing such a splendid entertain- 
ment. 

Glenn O. Garber, president of the 
Garber Baking Co., Frederick Md., in- 
troduced R. W. Varney, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, who spoke on 
the problems of the retail grocers, and 
gave many helpful thoughts regarding 
merchandising and advertising. He ac- 
centuated the necessity of the grocer 
studying and analyzing his field and his 
clients. 

W. C. Conley, district manager for the 
National Cash Register Co., introduced 
William Smedley, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
who spoke upon organization work, espe- 
cially as it applied and was related to 
the grocery business. 





There are 12,000 bus Garnet wheat in 
existence, and each one of 4,000 Canadian 
farmers will receive two bushels for 
spring seeding, the remainder being kept 
by the government for testing purposes. 
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Demand.—Marked improvement in millfeed demand was noted in the early 
part of last week, but the slump in wheat on Friday sharply curtailed the sud- 
den buying interest. Values remain firm, though the volume of business is 


again small. 


Price firmness is explained by limited mill production and the 
imminence of the spring feeding season. 
Last week’s buying was of a general nature. 


Jobbers and brokers re- 


ported satisfactory business. Mixers and country dealers were in the market 
for substantial amounts, but this flurry of buying expired under the declining 


grain market, current needs evidently having been filled. 


The firmness of 


prices, in face of the cheaper grain, proves no incentive to buying. 

There is no present pressure of Canadian bran on United States mar- 
kets, owing to the Canadian price level; and in the absence of export activity 
there is no promise of production reaching an appreciable volume within the 


near future. 


Standard middlings are not in active demand, and their position, pending 
the arrival of the spring feeding season, is not so strong as that of the lighter 


feed. 


Prices—Bran in the Northwest sold up to $2.50 ton over prices of the 
previous week, but lost $1 of this gain on Monday and Tuesday of this week. 
In Kansas City and St. Louis, prices are up 50c ton over a week ago. 

Range Conditions.—Western live stock has wintered in good shape, and 
at the close of February, winter ranges were providing ample food, with prom- 
ising prospects for spring ranges, according to the monthly live stock and 
range report of the United States Department of Agriculture. Mild weather 
over much of the range country during February opened some ranges that 
were covered with snow and permitted, generally, very good utilization of win- 


ter ranges. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—At last the millfeed market 
is displaying some signs of activity. Al- 
though demand is not brisk, jobbers and 
brokers report a satisfactory business the 
past week. Prices have been advanced 
materially. The trade does not take 
kindly to the higher levels, but many 
buyers were in actual need of supplies. 
Mixers and dealers are taking on small 
amounts. As is usual with a more active 
market, offerings are drying up, and 
many mills claim to have little feed to 
offer. Spring bran was quoted, March 
20, at $25.25@26 ton, hard winter bran 
$26.25@26.75, standard middlings $25.25 
@25.50, flour middlings $28@28.50, and 
red dog $32@34. 

Mi.wavxee.—The slump in wheat and 
grains generally last week had the effect 
of weakening the tone of millfeed. How- 
ever, the shock was well withstood. 
There is considerable inquiry, with the 
spring feeding season near by and sup- 
plies understood to be very low in con- 
sumers’ hands, and dealers not prepared 
for an active, seasonal demand, owing to 
lack of purchases during the winter. 
Compared with the previous week, feed 
prices have advanced. Quotations, March 
20: standard bran $25@26 ton, winter 
bran $26@26.50, standard fine middlings 
$25@25.50, flour middlings $27.50@28.50, 
and red dog $31.50@32.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis—Demand is stronger, and 
dealers say that it is coming from a wide 
territory. Light operation of mills is 
also strengthening the situation. Stocks 
are low, and most purchases are for im- 
mediate shipment. It is anticipated that 
the improved demand will continue for 
some time, due to the spring work now 
beginning. Quotations, March 20: soft 
winter bran $25.50@26.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $24.50@25.50, and gray shorts 
$28@29. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mrinneapotis.—The feed market last 
week exhibited some of its old-time ac- 
tivity. A brisk demand set in early, and 
continued throughout most of the week. 
Every one seemed to be in the market at 
once,—country dealers, brokers and mix- 
ers. Business apparently was limited 
only by the quantity available for sale. 
Some good-sized parcels were sold for 
prompt to 60-day shipment. In fact, 
some jobbers reported business the best 
in almost a year. 

This buying, combined with compara- 
tively light production, brought about a 
sharp advance in prices. Bran sold up 
to $24.25 ton, Minneapolis, some asking 


as high as $25 in mixed cars. This was 
an advance of $2@2.50 over the preced- 
ing week. 

Like the swing of the pendulum, those 
who were bearish the week before and 
could see no bottom to the market became 
exceedingly bullish, and were predicting 
top prices of the season before long. The 
break in the grain markets, however, be- 
ginning March 19, halted inquiry and, 
lacking support, prices have eased off 
$1.25 ton. The last two days, demand 
has ceased entirely. 

Mills, however, are nicely situated as 
to orders, and are holding prices fairly 
firm. A few claim to have already sold 
their production of some grades for more 
than 80 days ahead. They hold bran at 
$23 ton, standard middlings $23@23.50, 
flour middlings $27@29, red dog $31@32, 
wheat mixed feed $25@28, and rye mid- 
dlings $20, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

March 23 Year ago 
EY SER $22.50@23.00 $23.00@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@22.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings.. 25.50@27.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@32.00 39.00@41.00 

Dutvutru.—Millfeed buyers were in the 
market in a small way last week. In 
most cases bran for prompt shipment 
was wanted. Inquiry for middlings is 
slow, and the tone easier. The poor 
flour market and low production of feed 
deters mills from offering or quoting 
delivery very far ahead. Sales are being 
— as fast as supplies can be turned 
out. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—The upward trend in 
millfeed values, which developed over a 
week ago, continues. Demand is not 
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particularly brisk, coming mostly for 
small lots and from a scattered territory, 
but the total buying is sufficient to care 
for practically all of the present rather 
limited output of mills. Prices last week 
advanced about $1 ton, both on bran 
and shorts, 

Mixers entered the Southwest toward 
the close of last week, buying heavily of 
bran for March shipment, tm paying up 
to $24.20 ton. This did much to elim- 
inate surplus offerings, and was an im- 
portant factor in the strength that prices 
displayed. A moderate trade exists in 
bran for April, May and June delivery, 
sales being made at or slightly below 
current levels. 

Shorts are without active demand, and 
their position is not as strong as that of 
the lighter feed. Brown shorts, how- 
ever, are scarce, and are worth almost as 
much as gray. Red dog is almost with- 
out buyers, and did not follow the ad- 
vance of other feeds, It is quoted around 
$33 ton. 

Quotations, March 20, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $24 ton; brown 
shorts, $25@25.50; gray shorts, $26@ 
26.50. 


Satina.—Exceptionally good demand 
for bran is the feature of the feed mar- 
ket. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
March 18, car lots, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.20@1.25 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.40@1.45. 


Arcuison.—The downward trend in 
millfeed values was halted last week by 
reduced mill operations and the uncer- 
tainty of future production. Prices re- 
acted $1@2 ton, with most of the strength 
in bran. Quotations, March 20, basis car 
lots, Atchison: bran, $24 ton; mill-run, 
$25; shorts, $26. 

Hutcuinson.—Marked improvement is 
shown in demand for millfeed. A con- 
siderable hole was made in accumulated 
stores of shorts last week, when buying 
suddenly increased. Demand for bran 
continues good, Quotations, March 20, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $25@25.50 ton; 
mill-run, $27; gray shorts, $28@29. 

Oxtanoma’ Criry.—Millfeed shows 
strength, but weakness is visible in places 
where outside mills are unloading heavy 
stocks, Consumption in the farm dis- 
tricts shows an increase, and is reflected 
in increased mixed car demands of coun- 
try merchants, who are the principal 
buyers. Many jobbers have larger stocks 
than they require. Quotations, March 20: 
straight bran $1.30@1.35 per 100-lb bag, 
mill-run bran $1.40@1.45, gray shorts 
$1.50@1.60, corn chop $1.70, and corn 
meal, in 24-lb bags, 52@55c. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Millfeed showed some im- 
provement last week, but it was expected 
that the break in wheat prices would put 
a stop to it. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on March 19 at $29.25@31 ton, 
mixed feed $29.25@31, and middlings 
$29.25@31, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market 
showed an unusual sprightliness last 
week, prices having an upward tend- 
ency. Demand was general and not con- 
fined to near-by business. Quotations, 
March 19: bran $28@29 ton, mixed feed 
$29@29.50, and shorts $30. 


THE SOUTH 


Attanta.—The wheat millfeed trade is 
dull and narrow. Merchants and job- 
bers are carrying fair to good stocks, 
but are not buying except in small and 
mixed lots. Bran and hominy feed are 
in fair demand by the dairy trade, and 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 23, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Oring WAR. 660i cceodecs $25.25 @26.00 $ 
Hard winter bran ...... 26.25@26.75 


BCOES WHT BERR yo ecw cok Cc aece 


Minneapolis 
sees @23.00 
oy Sey 


25.25@25.50 23.00 @23.50 


Baltimore 
Pees ..-@ . $30.00@30.50 
22.50@23.00 25.00@26.00 .....@..... 

25.50@26.50 33.00@34.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 
$.....@ Bose. Qn. 


Standard middlings* ... 24.00@24.50 .....@..... 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 28.00@28.50 27.00 @29.00 25.00@25.50 28.00@28.50 33.00@34.00 
 - SAPS ee 32.00@34.00 31.00 @32.00 _ seeee@..... 38.00@40.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
rar Dixs sas @ 27.50 $31.50 @32.00 $31.75@32.50 $28.00@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... . ae 32.50 @33.00 wees vere = —|Ul.lCUL kt  )~ ae 
Beet Water BOOM os iis ean @..... 33.00 @34.00 seeee@..... 28.00@29.50 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@28.00 31.50@32.00 32.00@32.25 28.00@29.00 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @31.50 35.00@35.50 38.50@38.75 31.50@32.50 .....@..... 
BOS GUN <kes Neh demen sine aecss @35.00 39.00@39.50 ..:..@39.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
POPORts acccvcsees Baccce @30.00 $.....@30.00 $.....@39.00 
oe eet Perey @ 24.00 oes» @26.00 eviece 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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prices are steady to a shade higher. Mid- 
dlings are moving slowly, and demand 
is poor. 

Nasuvitte.—A fair demand is report- 
ed for millfeed from the Southeast, with 
little change in prices. Quotations, 
March 20: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@31 
ton; standard middlings, $33@34. 


Norro.x.—Pressure to sell has brought 
millfeed extremely low. Quotations, 
March 19: red dog $47@49 ton, fancy 
middlings $34.50, flour middlings $32@34, 
standard middlings $30.50@31.50, stand- 
ard bran $30.50@31.50. " 


Mempuis.—Millfeed sales continue 
light, but wheat bran is firmer. Quota- 
tions, on March 20: wheat bran $27.50@ 
28 ton, gray shorts $30.50@31.50. Buy- 
ing is very limited. Stocks are unusually 
small, 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Buyers came into the mar- 
ket in greater numbers for wheat feeds 
last week. Prices are firm. Quotatiois, 
March 20: bran $27 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $27.50, flour middlings $30.50, 
mixed feeds $33.50, red dog $34.50, aid 
second clears $42.50. 


Boston.—There is a strong market for 
wheat feeds, with light offerings and a 
good demand. Prices advanced $1@1 50 
ton last week. Other feeds are in god 
demand, with some advance in pric 
Quotations, on March 19: spring br:in 
$31.50@32 ton, standard middlings $31.50 
@31.75, flour middlings $38.50@39, red 
dog $39, stock feed $33.50, reground cat 
hulls $12. 


Battimore.—Millfeed is 50c@$1 hi 
er on spring bran and standard mi |- 
dlings; otherwise, steady to firm, wih 
demand a trifle better throughout. Quo- 
tations, March 20, in 100-lb sacks, pur 
ton: spring bran, $30@30.50; soft winter 
bran, $33@34; standard middlings, $30.10 
@31; flour middlings, $33@34; red dcx, 
$38@40. 

Puiwapetpnia.—The market for mi !- 
feed was irregular early last week, but 
closed firm, with a moderate demanl. 
Supplies are small. Quotations, March 
20, for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $31.50@32, hard winter bran $32.50 
@33, soft winter bran $33@34, standard 
middlings $31.50@32, flour middlings * 35 
@35.50, as to quality, and red dog »39 
@39.50. 

Pirrssurcu.—More activity was noied 
in millfeed last week. While the bulk of 
the sales were in small lots and ‘or 
prompt shipment, it had the effect of 
encouraging dealers. Prices held firm. 
Offerings were liberal. Quotations, 
March 20: standard middlings, $28.5)@ 
29.50 ton; flour middlings, $31.50@32.50; 
spring bran $29.50@30.50, red dog 36 
@39. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—Demand for millfeed hias 
been extremely light, but last week’s «u0- 
tations were about the same as the week 
before. Washington mills quoted stid- 
ard mill-run at the close of last wee! at 
$24@25 ton, in straight cars, and pre) ail- 
ing quotations for Montana mixed ‘ved 
and bran were about the same. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed prices \ cre 
practically unchanged last week, but the 
market was slightly firmer. A slight de- 
crease in arrivals aided conditions su ine- 
what. On March 20 Kansas bran was 
quoted at $33@33.50 ton; Montana !:ran 
and mill-run, $29.50@30; northern white 
bran $28.50@29, middlings $40@42, ind 
low grade flour $47@48, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. On the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change the announced quotations on 
March 20 were $30@32 ton for bran. $46 
@48 for middlings, and $31@33 for 
shorts, f.o.b., San Francisco. 


PortLanp.—Quiet conditions rull in 
millfeed last week, but prices .wer« held 
steady. Demand was entirely from the 
northwestern feeding section. Mill : ocks 
are still liberal. On March 20, mi'!-run 
was listed at $24 ton, and middling: $39, 
in straight cars. 


Los Ancetrs.—Millfeed prices de: lined 
on March 19 after having been pract ‘cally 
at a standstill all last week. Quotations; 
March 19: Kansas bran, $32 ton; white 
mill-run, $32.50; blended mill-run, $31.50; 
flour middlings, $42.50; red dog, $42.50. 
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CANADA 

Toronto.—There is a good domestic 
demand for millfeed, and prices have not 
weakened. United States buyers are not 
keen for Canadian feed at present levels. 
It is expected that prices will remain 
firm, as export flour business is only fair 
and there is no present prospect of pro- 
duction reaching any volume. Quota- 
tions, March 20: bran $30 ton, shorts $30 
and middlings $39, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnireec.—The improvement in de- 
mand for bran and shorts, recorded a 
week ago, has been maintained. The call 


for these in the prairie provinces is a 
littl: more active, and few mills have 
anv on hand. Outturn of flour continues 
light. so that the production of millfeed 
is not large. Local demand is taking 
care of the output in most cases. Quo- 
tatios, March 20: Fort William basis, 
bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, 
bran S24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, 
shoris $27; British Columbia, bran $27 
@29. shorts $29@381; Pacific Coast, bran 
$32, -horts $34. 

M. srreau.—Increasing activity marked 
the fontreal market for all grades of 
mill’ ed. Prices did not fluctuate. Quo- 
tati 1s on March 20: bran $30.25 ton, 
shor.» $32.25, middlings $39.25, with bags, 


= 


ex-tr ick, less 25¢ ton for cash. 
EUROPE 
Lixpon, Ene., March 3.—The mill 
offal market is very depressed. Prices 
show a further decline, without creating 


any additional interest among buyers. 
Bran is comparatively steady, with sell- 
ers «| £5 17s 6d ton, ex-mill. Middlings 
are ‘ecidedly weak at £5 12s 6d, ex- 
mill, but demand has been negligible. 
Plat: pollards are quoted at £4 15s ton, 
cif; fancy Plate middlings, February- 
March, £6 15s. 

Brirast, Iretanp, March 2.—Demand 
for :.illfeed is dull, despite the fact that 
mills are making very little. Prices are 


lowe Home made white bran is quoted 
at £° ton, and red bran £7@8. English 
millers are pressing their offals on the 


market at reduced prices. 


Ciicaco.—Mixed feeds are unchanged. 
Demand for baby chick feed slumped off 
materially last week, due to colder weath- 
er. Other feeds are not moving in any 
volume. Dealers are taking on small lots 
daily, but no big bookings for deferred 
delivery are being made. Price cutting 
is still being indulged in by many manu- 
facturers, who want business regardless 
of prices. One manufacturer is reported 
to have issued summer prices already, 
although these are not much under pre- 
vailing levels. 

Sr. l.ovrs——Mixed feeds are in mod- 








erate demand, but not equal to what had 
been hoped for. There is no heavy buy- 
ing, and competition is keen for such 
business as is available. Demand for 
chick feed is active, but some manufac- 
turers state that it is not as heavy as a 
year ago. Dairy feeds were quoted, on 
March 20, at $45 ton, horse feed $35, 
and scratch feed $44. 

Nasuvitte.—A better demand was re- 
ported for mixed feeds last week, with 
mills making some increase in running 
time. Prices were steady. Quotations, 
March 20: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30 
@41 ton; dairy feed, $35@46; poultry 
scratch feed, $42.50@52; poultry mash 
feed, $62@72. 

Mempnis.—There is a slight improve- 
ment in demand for horse and mule feed, 
but buying still is only for requirements. 
Quotations are unchanged but steady. 
Stocks in hands of feeders and distribu- 
tors are very light. The movement of 
and demand for dairy and poultry feeds 
are sustained. 


Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
in good demand. Quotations, March 20: 
oat chop, $38.25 ton; oat and barley chop, 
$40.25; crushed oats, $36.25@40.25, ac- 
cording to quality; feed wheat, $56.25; 
cracked corn, $41.25; feed corn meal, 
$37.25@41.25; cottonseed meal, $54.25; 
oatmeal feed, $15; reground oat feed, 
$11.50; chick feed, $48.25@52.25,—deliv- 
ered, Ontario — 


Ds 


ee 





Lonnon, Exo, March 3.—Trade is very 
quiet in both rolled oats and oatmeal, and 
although prices are nominally unchanged 
by the London mills and by American 
and Canadian shippers, resellers are pre- 
pared to meet buyers’ ideas, even at a 
loss to themselves. The anticipated re- 
newal of demand after Christmas has not 
materialized, and sellers prefer to take 
a loss now than to carry the goods until 
next season. Scotch oatmeal millers are 
reported as keen competitors for any 
trade obtainable in and around London. 


Bevrast, Iretanp, March 2.—Oatmeal 
is in a difficult position, with very little 
doing and cables weak. Competition was 
never stronger, as not only are America 
and Canada competing against them- 
selves, but Scotch meal is also offered 
in the Irish market in competition with 
Irish. Cables indicate that 35s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, would be 
accepted for medium meal and about 36s 
@36s 6d for flake. Irish millers have 
brought down their prices for Irish me- 
dium meal to 38s 6d, delivered, and 41s 
for Irish flake. Trade is quiet, with a 
steady consumptive demand, and stocks 
are ample for all requirements. 

Toronto.—Demand is steady, and 
there is no change in prices. Quotations, 
March 20: rolled oats, $5.90@6 bbl, in 
two 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, deliv- 
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ered, with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, in 
two 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Export prices are nominal at 37s 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, and oat- 
meal at 35s, March-April shipment. 
Wiyyirec.—Millers of rolled oats and 
oatmeal say that business is extremely 
quiet. Domestic call is light, and export 
sales are very small. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations, March 20: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.55; oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 
PuiapeLruia.—Supplies of oatmeal 
are small and the market rules firm, 
though quiet. Quotations, March 20, $3 
@3.20 per 90-lb sack for ground. 
Boston.—There is a good demand for 
oatmeal, with the market steady at the 
recent decline. On March 19, rolled oat- 
meal was quoted at $2.75, and cut and 
ground $3.02, in 90-Ib sacks. 
Cuicaco.—The call for oat products is 
spotted, and there is no life to the mar- 
ket. Export business is negligible. 
Rolled oats were quoted, March 20, at 
$2.25 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $2.50 
per 100 Ibs. 





SCREENINGS 


Mrnneapouis.—The screenings market 
is practically unchanged for the week. 
Demand is only fair, but offerings are 
light, and prices, if anything, are a shade 
higher. The ordinary run of elevator 
screenings is quoted at $6@13 ton, and 
heavy seeds at $10@14, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis. Mill oats are firm at 24@28¢ bu. 


Wiwnirec.—Screenings were quoted, 
March 20, at $3 ton, Fort William basis. 


Toronto.—Demand for standard re- 
cleaned screenings is growing keener as 
farmers’ supplies of home grown grains 
are becoming exhausted. Prices are firm 
and unchanged. On March 20 dealers 
were asking $26 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


Ez BuckwHear Marker | 
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Burrato.—There is considerable ir- 
regularity in buckwheat prices. Quota- 
tion, March 20, $1.75@1.90 per 100 lbs, 
Buffalo. 

MitwavKkee.—Buckwheat offerings are 
small, and demand is of small conse- 
quence. Prices are nominally steady and 
unchanged. Quotations, March 20, per 
100 lbs: silver hull, $1.50@1.55; Jap- 
anese, $1.60@1.70. 

Puitapetent1a.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and sells slowly at former 
rates. Quotation, March 20, $3.75@4 per 
93-lb sack, 

Toronto.— Buckwheat is in fair de- 
mand, mostly for export. Prices ad- 
vanced Ic bu last week. Good quality, on 
March 20, was quoted at 72@74c bu, in 
car lots, on track, country points. 





| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 22, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
PE Wes ass ee eet ne ek $23.50 $22.00@23.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.50 23.50@24.00 
Middlings ............ 28.50 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 25.50@26.00 
tt Cl ad. tesa ws « 37.00 28.50@29.50 
Mixed feed ........... 25.50 24.00@24.50 
Old process oil meal.. 40.00 47.00@48.00 
PE. Shon bose beter ane 31.50 31.00@32.00 
EERIE 33.00 31.00@32.00 
Tn cdesecush tee 43.00 39.00@40.00 

Duluth— 

Bran .......+.see+++++ 23.60 22.00@23.00 
eer 23.50 22.00@22.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 25.00@ 26.00 
Country mixed feed .. 25.00 24.00@24.50 
Bee GO Sb onscscccdoce 36.00 28.00@30.00 
St. Louis— 
EEE hi ctabdaecicoesea 26.00 24.50@25.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.60 26.00@26.50 
CY GENEE ccbeccasoc 32.00 27.00@28.00 
tn. nieces th vewes 14.00 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 43.00 23.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
WU MOOD cevecescvene 26.00 28.00@28.50 
Bran .......e++e+eeee+ 25.00 26.50@27.00 
Standard middlings ... 25.50 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 30.00@30.50 


Yar 34.50@35.00 








Heavy mixed feed .... 32.00 29.00@30.00 - 
CE GRE sn dcbcetecics 39.00 44.50@45.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 25.00 24.00@24.50 
ET thie Geet e04+ b-tee8 25.00 23.50@24.50 
Brown shorts ......... 29.00 24.50@25.00 
GOGP GMOTee .icecccecs 31.00 25.50@26.50 
er 39.00 33.00@34.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 32.00 32.00@33.00 
WO WO ccccccaccees 32.00 31.50@32.50 
ED da kes cent 31.50 30.50@31.00 
Spring middlings ..... 32.00 - @31.00 
Arr 43.50 37.50@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 35.00@38.00 
Milwaukee— 
Weta? BAR 2c ccccces 26.70 26.00@26.50 
DE Sheeteveecesaceces 25.50 256.00@26.00 
EE is ens tebe 26.00 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 27.50@28.50 
ee MO 6 cecesecbocen 38.00 31.50@32.50 
ey ME bc wae 666 40:4% 26.50 19.50@20.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 47.50@49.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 43.00 34.00@36.50 
Hominy feed ......... 40.00 25.00@25.50 
Reground oat feed .... 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 23.00@23.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 44.00 31.00@31.50 
Gluten feedft? .......... 33.80 - @31.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
EEE n.o 646 0.06000 $8.30 $9.10 
Serr rere Woand 7.00 9.10 
he BAIS “cecvsccnccccce ve 7.50 
Demeee CHA oc és ecccven 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ... 5.70 6.50 
PEED. 5 00.6032 6k.0%6%0-00 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. {100 lbs. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
co—— Week ending——, July 1, 1925, to 
March 13 March 6 March 13, 1926 

20,000 1,000 1,516,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

c— Week ending 
March 13 March 6 
42,000 50,000 


July 1, 1925, to 
March 18, 1926 
11,821,000 








—_— 





—_ 


March April May 


14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25/1 


$40.00 | | 
39.00 
38.00 | 
37.00| 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 | 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00: 
25.00 
24.00, 
23.00) 
22.00 
a 


Range of Bran Prices 


June July August 


Spring Bran (Mi 


September 
8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/5 


October 





Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 


Spring Bran (Boston) 





November December 
12 19 26/2 9 16-23 30/6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27 


January February March 







































FLAXSEED **%2 PRODUCTS } 


Flaxseed futures recorded a net drop 
of 3c last week. The Minneapolis May 
option on March 20 was quoted at $2.30 
bu, compared with $2.33 on the previous 
Saturday. Demand was reported dull 
for both cash and futures. The market 
reflected the trend of wheat values. Re- 
garding the fluctuations in flaxseed, the 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., linseed 
crushers, Minneapolis, says it is unfortu- 
nate that buyers of flaxseed and linseed 
oil are obliged to contend with such rapid 
changes. However, in dealing with a 
commodity affected by weather condi- 
tions, foreign exchange, speculation, etc., 
little else can be expected, according to 
that company. The opinion is advanced 
that, if the United States produced more 
flaxseed, crushers might secure a larger 
proportion of their raw material in this 
country and a more stable situation might 
result. 

According to the government reports 
of intentions to plant, about the same 
acreage of flax as was harvested last year 
will be sown. An average yield on this 
would mean an increase of 2,500,000 bus. 
That amount still would be 14,000,000 or 
15,000,000 bus under the requirements of 
the United States. In contrast to that, 
Argentina has a much larger crop than 
for a number of years, and will have an 
exportable surplus variously estimated at 
from 57,000,000 to 69,000,000 bus. At 
present, Argentine shipments are un- 
usually heavy. The Argentinos are in 
need of the money on account of the 
low price their wheat is commanding. It 
is possible that Argentine shipments will 
continue heavy for several months. 

The linseed oil meal market continues 
rather strong, although demand is less 
active than a week ago. Minneapolis 
mills are operating at about 40 per cent 
capacity. There is a steady request for 
cake in the export market. 

Min weapouis.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal is not as active as a week ago, but 
the market still is rather strong. Crush- 
ers have nothing to offer for March ship- 
ment, The outlook is that some March 
contracts will have to be carried over in- 
to April. Receipts of seed are light, and 
local mills are not operating to exceed 
40 per cent capacity. No inquiry to 
speak of for April shipment but, with 
conditions as they are, crushers are not 
inclined to discount the future. Meal at 
Minneapolis is quoted firm at $47 ton, at 
Chicago $47, at Toledo $46, and at Buf- 
falo $45.50. 

Export inquiry is holding up fairly 
well, Stocks on the Continent are de- 
creasing, and there is a steady demand 
for cake on spot or afloat. For spot cake, 
buyers will pay the equivalent of $40.50 
ton, New York basis, while for April 
shipment it is offered at $39.50. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -~——Duluth———, 
Track Toarr, Track May July 
March 16.$2.29 2.26% 2.29 2.27 2.29% 
March 17. 2.28% 2.26 2.29 2.27% 2.29% 
March 18, 2.84 2.81 2.84 2.81% 2.84 
March 19. 2.380 2.27% 2.29% 2.27 2.80 
March 20. 2.30 2.28 2.29 2.26% 2.28% 
March 22. 2.29 2.27 2.29 2.26% 2.29 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing March 20, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Receipts——, -—In store—, 
1926 1926 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 84 166 67 732 342 210 
Duluth...... 62 24 20 706 417 198 





Totals ... 136 180 87 1,437 769 408 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
March 20, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
r--—Receipts— -Shipments 
1925-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ... 8,619 12,389 2,202 3,306 
rT es a 8,694 15,309 7,633 14,189 





Totals ...... 17,213 27,698 9,736 17,495 

Dutvuru.—Early indications pointed to 
a continuation of bearish sentiment and a 
lower price trend. Buyers were slow in 
coming in on dips, and sellers forced 
testing operations lightly to see if the 
former would follow the break with more 
enthusiasm. With the drying up of of- 
ferings, demand became more prominent. 


There was a net decline of 3c on the cur- 
rent month for the week ending March 
20, for May 3%c and July 4%4c. Stocks 
decreased 65,000 bus last week. 

Muwavxere.—The tight northwestern 
situation respecting deliveries of linseed 
meal pushed prices upward $1@1.50 ton, 
but trade is not particularly active at the 
advance, which buyers regard as out of 
line. Crushers are not pressing offerings, 
but demand is fair. Quotation, March 
20, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47.50@49 ton. 

Cuicaco.—The linseed meal market 
is stronger and quite active. Jobbers and 
brokers report a good demand from all 
sections, and sales are being made here 
for shipment into Iowa. This is due, it 
is said, to the fact that the Minneapolis 
market is higher than Chicago. Crush- 
ers generally are well sold up and out of 
the market, so offerings are limited. 
Linseed meal was quoted, March 20, at 
$46@46.50 ton, Chicago. 

Burrato.—There is a better demand 
for 34 per cent oil meal. Quotation, 
March 20, $45.50 ton. 

Bosron.—Linseed meal is firmer, with 
a good demand and a sharp advance in 
prices for shipment. There are prac- 
tically no offerings for March or early 
April shipment, and very little for late 
April shipment at $49.70@50.20 ton, in 
sacks, ‘There are no offerings by re- 
sellers. . 

Prrrssurcu.—Demand for linseed meal 
was slightly improved last week, and 
some small sales were made. Offerings 
continued liberal, and prices were slight- 
ly higher. Quotation, March 20, $48.20 
ton. 

Toronto,_-A steady market exists for 
oil cake and meal, and prices have not 
changed in some weeks. Quotations, on 
March 20, $56.25 ton, in car lots, f.o.b., 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnireo.—A brisk demand is main- 
tained for oil cake and meal. Domestic 
and export sales are easily absorbing the 
capacity output of local manufacturers 
of these soot, and prices are steady. 
Quotations, March 20: oil cake, in bags, 
$43 ton; oil meal, $45. After displaying 
considerable firmness, flaxseed followed 
the weakness in wheat at the close of 
trading, and registered a decline of ap- 
proximately 3c, closing at $1.91%. 


Livervoot, Ena., March 3.—Only occa- 
sional sales of oil cakes are possible, de- 
mand being very quiet. For Argentine 
linseed cake, 12 per cent, £9 10s is bid, 
while sellers ask £9 16s 3d. A parcel of 
100 tons afloat sold last week at £9 15s. 
American oil cakes are quiet; a parcel 
for the first half of March sold last week 
at £9 12s 6d. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memruis.—Demand for good grades 
improves, and some feeders and mixers 
are supplying their requirements steadily 
at prevailing quotations. ‘This section 
has little good grade to offer, but there is 
plenty in those sections where seed did 
not sustain so much damage. Stocks 
are not pressing for sale. Quotations, on 
March 20: 41 per cent $30@31 ton, and 
43 per cent 32@382.50. Little export in- 
terest is reported. 


Cuicaco, -— Cottonseed meal remains 
very quiet, but dealers look for an im- 
proved demand very soon, due to prices 
on this commodity being quoted so much 
lower than linseed meal. Prices on cot- 
tonseed meal, March 20, were $37@37.50, 
Chicago, for 43 per cent. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $38@42,25 ton on March 20. 


MiuwavuKkere.—Trade in cottonseed meal 
is restricted, Offerings are relatively 
liberal, in view of a light demand, and the 
market rules easy, although nominally 
unchanged, Quotation, March 20, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $34@36.50 ton. 


Attanta.—Trade demand for cotton- 
seed meal slowed down last week. Stocks 
generally are fair to moderate with most 
dealers and jobbers. The oil mills have 
good stocks, and most of them continue 
to crush and accumulate meal and hulls. 
Prices for meal are rather steady, al- 
though demand is light. Prices for hulls 


are strong and some higher, due to good 
demand and good inquiry. 

Los Anoeirs.—Cottonseed meal is un- 
changed. 
ton. 


Quotation, on March 19, $38 
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Corn slumped to new low levels with 
wheat last week. Cash demand was slow 
and futures registered a decline of near- 
ly 5e, the Chicago May option being 
quoted at 73%c bu on March 20, com- 
pared with 78%c on the previous Satur- 
day. Receipts at primary markets were 
less than for the previous week. 

Approximately 1,000,000 bus corn have 
been traded to the International Har- 
vester Co. at $1 bu in payment for farm 
machinery, according to the Chicago 
Tribune. The estimate is based on a re- 
port from implement dealers. Accord- 
ing to the Tribune, some farmers are buy- 
ing corn at the low price prevailing and 
trading it in for machinery. An execu- 
tive of the International Harvester Co. 
is reported to have said that the seed sit- 
uation is the most serious in the history 
of the United States, and that farmers 
have more to worry about in raising the 
1926 crop than in disposing of the 1925 
surplus. 

Demand for corn products is reported 
to be fair to quiet in the various mar- 
kets of the United States. 

FLAx 

Sr. Lovis.—The weakness in the corn 
market was regarded as due to the cumu- 
lative effect of continued lack of shipping 
demand, steady increase in stocks at ter- 
minal markets, and a realization that 
there is a large quantity of corn to come 
forward. Receipts last week were 185 
cars, against 346 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, March 20: No. 3 corn 66@67c 
bu, No. 4 corn 64@65c, No. 5 corn 64c; 
No. 3 yellow 68@69c, No. 4 yellow 65@ 
66c; No. 3 white, 6742@68'c. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn con- 
tinued strong last week. Mexico was 
the larger buyer, Tampico taking 12,646 
bus, Progreso 8,070, Vera Cruz 4,450, and 
Frontera 1,000 of the total of 43,476 bus 
that moved through this port during the 
week ended March 18. Prices, on March 
18: No. 2 yellow 97c bu, No, 3 96c; No. 2 
white 97c, No. 3 96c; No. 2 mixed, 95%c; 
cream meal, $2 in 98's; yellow chops, 
$1.79 per 100 Ibs. 

Nasuvitte.—Only fair shipments of 
corn are being made to the South, with 
a quiet tone to the market. Receipts are 
liberal, most of the movement being from 
Ohio valley stations. Prices moved in a 
narrow range last week. Quotations, 
March 20: No. 2 white 86¢e bu, No. 3 
white 84c; No. 2 yellow 85%42c, No. 3 
yellow 83'%c. Little change is noted in 
corn meal, with a moderate demand. 
Quotations, March 20: bolted, paper bags, 
95@98e bu; bulk, 86@88c. 

Memruis.—Buying of corn meal con- 
tinues slow, but jobbers report a fairly 
good movement to the interior, and stocks 
are being reduced. Consumers are not 
contracting ahead, but everything points 
to a large business. Cream meal, basis 
24’s, was quoted on March 18 at $3.75@ 
8.95 bbl, but distributors are dubious 
about these prices holding. Receipts of 
corn are fairly heavy. Feeders are tak- 
ing only requirements. Quotations on 
March 18: No. 3 white and yellow 77@78c 
bu, mixed 74'14¢c; corn bran, $22.50 ton; 
hominy feed, $24.50. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn prod- 
ucts are considerably lower, with little 
buying. Cash prices, March 20: white 
corn, No. 2 66@67'c bu, No. 3 64@65 ec, 
No. 4 59%2@638c; yellow corn, No. 2 67 
@68c, No. 3 641,@66c, No. 4 594%2@638c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 65'%c, No. 3 68@64%ce, 
No. 4 59@62c; cream meal, $3.50 bbl, 
basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-lb cotton 
sacks; corn bran, $25.50 ton; hominy feed, 
$25.50. 

Cuicaco.—The call for corn goods was 
better last week, and fair sales were re- 
ported by local mill representatives. This 
was attributed to low stocks, many users 
having permitted their holdings to get 
quite low. Corn flour was quoted, March 
20, at $1.90@1.95 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$1.90, cream meal $1.90, and hominy $1.90 
@1.95. The local cash corn market was 
lower, and there was a steady demand 
for choice No. 4 and up. Other grades 
were draggy. Receipts were 1,481 cars, 
against 1,197 the previous week, and 748 
a year ago. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 
67@69c bu, No. 5 mixed 6384%,@64%%c, 


. No. 6 mixed 6142@68c; No. 3 yellow 71 
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@72'2c, No. 4 yellow 67@69c, No. 5 yel- 
low 63@6642c, No. 6 yellow 61'2@63c; 
No. 8 white 7142@72'4c, No. 4 white 67 
@104%2c, No. 5 white 6342@67c, No. 6 
white 61144,@62'2¢. 

Minweapoiis.—Receipts of corn con- 
tinue comparatively light. Driers are 
taking the No. 6’s and sample grades and 
the grinders Nos. 4 and 5. The demand 
exceeds the supply somewhat so that 
prices on cash offerings are nearer the 
options. 

No natural No. 3 yellow is arriving, 
but kiln-dried is offered at 5@7c bu un- 
der the May option. Natural No. 4 yel- 
low brings 8c under and kiln-dried 11@ 
12¢c under. No. 5 yellow is quoted at 14@ 
17c under and No. 6 yellow 17@22c¢ un- 
der. No. 3 mixed is scarce and is quoted 
nominally at 10@12c under. Only an 
occasional car of natural No. 4 mixed 
arrives for sale and sells at 11@16c¢ un- 
der. 

Muwavukee.—Cash corn prices  le- 
clined 6@7c last week. Receipts are 
light, and there is a fair sale to local in- 
dustries and shippers. Samples followed 
futures closely. Receipts were 52 cars, 
against 75 in the previous week and 167 
a year ago. Quotations, March 20: No. 
3 yellow, T0@71c bu; No. 3 white, 68@ 
69c; No. 3 mixed, 68@69c. 

Burrato.—The bulk of the cash de- 
mand continues to be for corn suitable 
for drying. Receipts are cleaning up, 
but buyers are slow in taking hold. Quo- 
tation, March 20: No. 4 yellow, 75 bu. 
There is a healthy demand for cracked 
corn and corn meal for export. Quota- 
tions, March 20: cracked corn $33.50 ton, 
corn meal feed $32.50. 

Baitimore.—Corn was 3@4\4c lower 
than in the previous week, with demand 
fair for both domestic and export. le- 
ceipts last week were 30,636 bus, 6,719 
by rail and 23,867 by boat. Sales re- 
corded included about 17,000 bus of va- 
rious grades at prices ranging 70@77'.c, 
according to quality and location, with 
the bulk of the offerings going for 
port. Closing prices, March 20: No. 2 
spot, 7442c bu; No. 3 spot, 72c; domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, 79¢, or 3¢ down from 
the previous week. Corn meal and hoi- 
iny, in the absence of trading, are en- 
tirely nominal at $2.20@2.30 per 100 |bs 
for desirable stock. 

Boston.—Demand is good for hominy 
feed, with the market higher at $32 ton. 
Gluten feed is lower, with liberal offer- 
ings for shipment at $38.90. Gluten meal 
also is lower, the shipping price being 
quoted at $48.65. There is no material 
change in the corn meal market. Thicre 
is fair demand for granulated yellow 
at $2.45 per 100-lb sack, with bolted yel- 
low at $2.40 and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $1.85. 

Puwaperpnia.—With a slow demand 
and lower outside advices, the market for 
export deliveries of corn rules weak and 
4%c lower, while local car lots last week 
eased off 2c. Supplies are small. lte- 
ceipts, 6,391 bus; stock, 229,994. Quota- 
tions, March 20: car lots for export, No. 
2, 73%2c bid; No. 8, T0@T71¢ bid; No. 4, 
67Y,@68¥2c bid; local car lots, No. 3 
yellow, 76'2,@78c. 

Corn goods are in small supply and 
firm, with a moderate demand. Quota- 
tions, March 20, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.55@2.75; white cream ical, 
fancy, $2.55@2.75; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.55@2.75. 

Havana, Cusa, March 12.—Impor's of 
corn meal to Cuba during February to- 
taled 1,316 bags. Nuevitas took 600 !ags, 
Santiago 390, Havana 250, Antilla 35, 
Cienfuegos 25, Guantanamo 10, and 
Banes 6. 

Liverroot, Eno., March 8.—The de- 
pression in feeding grain is more pro 
nounced. Business is very light. ‘The 
only sale of African corn reported is 4 
part cargo of No. 6 yellow, afloat, which 
was taken by Rotterdam at 26s 9d. ‘The 
consumptive demand remains very ‘juliet, 
and Liverpool spot prices have been fur- 
ther reduced 14%,@2d ctl. Mixed Ameri- 
can corn afloat is quoted at 28s 6c, an 
March 29s. Plate corn, February-March, 
28s 6d; April-May, 28s 3d; May-June, 
28s. 


The value of United States trade with 
Latin America in 1925 exceeded $2,000, 
000,000. 
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LUCK 

I have hunted jungle beasts on Afri- 
can {rails and trailed the polar bear un- 
der ‘1e shadow of the Arctic Circle; I 
have ‘ought the head hunters of the Solo- 
mon islands and have been in a Moslem 
uprising; I took part in the Boxer Re- 
belli: and helped smuggle arms to the 
rebe!. in Mexico. 

I \ as once lost in the wilds of Central 
Ame-ica; an avalanche in the Alps one 
sum: r day almost ended my career; I 


was 1 an aéroplane that wrecked and 
did . nose dive into Pearl Harbor. 

Yc . my life has been a hazardous one, 
full. adventures. My escapes have been 
man. and varied, but luck has been with 
me. have always escaped serious in- 
jury 


Re ently I decided to give up my life 
of ac cnture and settle down here in my 
quie! -ountry home. 

Ye'erday I started across the road in 
fron! of my house—a road that is much 
used tourists. 

Troiliec was unusually heavy. 

Toluy I am writing this. Oh, yes, I 
forgo’ to tell you that I crossed the road 
all rigiitt. You see, my luck still held.— 
Blain. C. Bigler, in Judge. 

” * 

Cus/omer: “How is it that I have not 
received a bill from you?” 

“The fact is, Mr. Beck, that 
ask a gentleman for money.” 
And what do 


Grover: 
I nevei 
Cus/omer: “Is that so? 
you do if he doesn’t pay?” 
Grocer: “If he does not pay I conclude 


he is not a gentleman, and then I ask 
him.” Progressive Grocer. 
* * 


HIS REASON 
Caller: “Won't you walk with me as 
far as the car, Tommy?” 
Tommy: “T can’t.” 
Caller: “Why not?” 
Tommy: “’Cause we're going to have 
dinner as soon as you go.”—Eachange. 
* * 


“Adolf, give me some money for an 
evening dress !” 

“Where is the one you had?” 

“A moth has eaten it !’—Sondaganisse- 
Strix 

. * 

Hotcl Proprietor: “Good morning, sir; 
did you sleep well?” 

Guest: “No, I did not. There was a 
wrinkle in the lower sheet, and I dreamed 
all night of Hannibal crossing the Alps.” 

Lif: 

_ 2 

Cap: “You remind me of the wild sea 
Waves 

Kid: “Oh-h-h, because I am so restless 
and unconquered ?” 

“No. Because you're all wet and you 
make 1c sick.”-—Columbia Jester. 

+o * 


The latest report concerning the big 
baker, combine is that it expects to 
Specin'ize in bank rolls.—Birmingham 
Age-livrald, 

. . 
THE DEVIL DOGS 
lv battle was raging. The brave, 
galla:! soldiers were dropping like flies. 
It wa. terrible, 

In ‘is dugout the general paced the 
floor n agitation and swore volubly. 
My (cod, where are the marines? Why 
don’t he reserves arrive?” 

Fo three days he had been waiting 
for » detachment of marines. A few 
hour. more and it would be too late; his 
army would be wiped out, and the war 
woul’ be lost. 

At iast! A courier dashes into head- 
quar'crs; in his hand he holds a dispatch. 
The vcneral tears open the envelope with 









trembling fingers, and reads aloud the 
message. 

“General Blank: Very sorry we can- 
not send the detachment of marines, as 
they are unfortunately tied up with a 
contract -with the Metro-Goldwyn peo- 
ple for one year. The United States 
Marines have never broken a contract. 

“(Signed) Secretary of the Navy.” 
—Newman Levy, in Life. 


FAMOUS PARTNERSHIPS 


Hide & Seek. 

Drunk & Disorderly. 

Weekin & Weekout. 

May & May Knott. 

Oneflightup & Savemoney. 
Landofthefree & Homeofthebrave. 
Eat, Drink & B. Merry. 

A. Dollar & A. Half. 

Hesin Conference & Can’tseeyou. 
Goodby, Goodluck & Godblessyou. 
Go Way Back & Sit Down. 

Laugh & B. Merry. 

Try & Gettit—Judge. 


* * 
Lightning has struck and destroyed 16 


saxophones in a London music store. 
We don’t get enough storms.—Punch. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column Inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL, 
producing a high grade flour of uni- 
form quality, is desirous of forming 
a connection with a live representa- 
tive for the states of lower Michi- 
gan and Indiana. If you can pro- 
duce business, give us full particu- 
lars, including age, experience and 
previous connections, in your first 
letter. Address 664, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BAG REPRESENTATIVE 


Young man between 25 and 35, well 
educated, accustomed to dealing 
with high type trade, preferably ac- 
quainted with the milling trade of 
Northwest. Habits must be above 
reproach, Permanent position with 
remarkable opportunities for future 
to man who qualifies and makes 
good. Representing bag manufac- 
turer of international standing. 

Address 667, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BAKERY EXPERT FOR SALES 
PROMOTION WORK 
WANTED ON PACIFIC COAST 


Prominent Pacific Coast milling concern 
needs a man skilled in bakery technique who 
has had experience in publicity and sales 
promotion work. An opportunity for the 
right man. Give age, full details of experi- 
ence in first letter, and whether or not ac- 
quainted with conditions on the Pacific 
Coast. Address 6651, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT TO 
manager with mill located in Southwest; 
12 years’ milling and grain experience; 
married; 35; good references. Address 666, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbis to 2,000 bbis; have had 16 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; good references if required. 
Address 568, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN WHEAT, CORN OR 
rye mill; familiar with degerminating and 
oll expelling, also feeds; married; can 
come at once; good references; state sal- 
ary. Address 562, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY YOUNG MAN WITH 
20 years’ experience, in good mills of 
Northwest, Southwest or Canada, where 
my entire time is not required; to be off 
duty one or two days a week. Address 
560, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern of 
600- to 4,000-bbl mills; will accept posi- 
tion as road salesman; can come at once. 
Address 659, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED MILL SALESMAN, FOR- 

merly with southwestern mill now located 

in Florida, desires connection in South 
with hard wheat mill; references; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address “Southern 

Salesman,"’ care Northwestern Miller, 546 

Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





INDIANA SALESMAN, 15 YEARS’ EX- 
perience, last three years average sales 
55,782 bbls annually; thorough acquaint- 
ance baking and jobbing trade; making 
change; may accept salary arrangement or 
straight commission basis; if interested 
address 8S. C. Byrum, 3332 Central Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





HAVE BEEN IN MILLFEED GAME SIX 
years; think know something about it; 
now looking for position with flour milling 
company, millfeed jobber, or mixed feed 
manufacturer; have good references from 
those in trade; experienced in office work; 
available at once, Address 575, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPORT MANAGER DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with mill interested in building prof- 
itable export business; 10 years’ experi- 
ence; live connections, many markets; 
thorough knowledge export technique; 
prefer commission arrangement; available 
April 1. Address 552, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED BAKER AND DEMON- 

strator offers service to a few mills want- 

ing flour trouble fixed up in bake shops, 
where demonstrator is needed; experienced 
in baking; terms reasonable; best of refer- 
ences; can be on job on a few days’ no- 
tice; strictly confidential. Fritz Staasen, 
609 Chippewa Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN FA- 
vorably acquainted in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, eastern Texas and Louisiana, would 
like position after April 56; have soft and 
hard wheat customers; also meal and feed; 
am single and can give references’ or 
bond; salary or commission. Address 1066, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMAN WITH SIX YEARS' EXPERI- 
ence in Illinois selling quality flour to 
bakers and jobbers, wishes connection with 
good reliable mill; will start on small sal- 
ary and commission; married man, 43 
years of age; can produce the business; 
furnish best of references; have own car 
Address 6565, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


A MILLING SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES 
a position with modern mill, 500 to 3,000 
bbls capacity; fine record of achievements 
with mills of large capacity; have milled 
in the Northwest and southwestern states, 
also on the Pacific Coast; not employed 
at present; can come any time and go 
anywhere; high class references. A. 
Christl, 333 Fargo St, Portland, Oregon. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








MANITOBA FLOUR WANTED 


Glasgow, Scotland, firm of flour 
merchants, with an old and sound 
connection, desires to get in touch 
with a good Canadian spring wheat 
mill, with a view to pushing the 
sale of its flour in the Glasgow dis- 
trict. Address 570, care Northwest- 
ern: Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE CHEAP—ONE CARTER DISC 
succotash mill, serial No. 740, style No. 
2521-A; one Carter disc cockle mill, serial 
No. 741, style No. 1828-F-D. Write to 
Miller Bros., Box 124, Miltona, Minn, 





REPLACE YOUR OLD ROLLS—WE OF- 
fer eight double stands of 9x30 Williford 
Moline rolls, high caliper; also four double 
stands 9x24 Williford Moline rolls, high 
caliper; these rolls are in excellent condi- 
tion and show very little wear; write or 
wire for our lowest quotation. Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 601 Waldheim Bildg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR LEASE 
FLOUR MILLS 


formerly operated by 


THE C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO., 
INC.,, 
ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 
CAPACITY 1,400 BBLS PER DAY 


100,000-bu capacity wheat storage 
elevator. Nordyke & Marmon equip- 
ment throughout Mill building 
and elevator reinforced concrete 
construction Sufficient waterpower 
to operate 30 per cent capacity 
Mill can purchase about 400,000 bus 
local soft winter wheat yearly 
Splendid milling-in-transit tariffa to 
metropolitan districts, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
the South. 

OWNERS WILL LEASE THE 
ABOVE PROPERTY FOR LONG OR 
SHORT TERM ON FLAT RENTAL 
BASIS OR ROYALTY BASIS. 

Address incuiries to M. G. Bel 
ding, 327 South Hanover Street, Bal 
timore, Maryland 





FOR SALE—A 75-BBL WATERPOWER 
mill, well located in South Dakota; pres- 
ent owner, a doctor, made $5,000 last year 
with hired help; insurance appraisal 
$36,000; this is a good thing for a miller; 
might consider some trade RnR. W. Town 
send, Sioux Falls, 8, D 








St. Louis and Florida 


via The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 
and Wabash Railway 


Only One Night to Bt. Louis 
Only Two Nights to Jacksonville, 
Hot Springs and New Orleans 


You will appreciate the Popular Route 


“Tue Nortru Star Limirep” 


City Ticket Offices 
Minneapolis, 15 Washington Ave. South, 
Nicollet Hotel 
St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court 
House), or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 


For information as to rates or further 
particulars in regard to service, address 


J. R. SHANNON J, A. Lucty 
Gen'l Pass. Agent Traffic Manager 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








CAPS and APRONS of ALL KINDS 
Clerks, Bakers, Kids, Ladies, Ete 
25 Years’ Experience Serving the Millers 
of America 

The MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 

(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn 
Samples, prices and distributor's plans 
gladly sent on request 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ATTENTION— 


Milling Executives 


R KORGANIZATION plans of an 
established milling concern with a 
daily capacity of 2,500 bbls hard wheat 
flour have developed an opportunity for 
a mill executive to become identified 
with the new company in a capacity of- 


fering very unusual opportunities for 


‘remuneration and advancement. 


The plant, modern in every respect and 
splendidly equipped, is situated at an 
important terminal having very excep- 
tional advantages of location. The 
company’s brands have been long and 
favorably known to the trade. 


The man to qualify for this position 
must have executive ability, a thorough, 
general knowledge of the milling busi- 
ness and a following among flour buy- 
ers, principally bakers. Opportunity 
will be given him to interest himself 
financially in the business, but an invest- 
ment of money is not essential. 


This is not an advertisement merely for 
the purpose of filling a vacancy, but 
seeks to procure the services of an ambi- 
tious man, capable of taking hold in the 
new organization, and largely contrib- 
uting to its success. 


Applicants are requested to give com- 
plete history of their connection with 
the milling business in letter of applica- 
tion. All correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. 


Address 
1065, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY ___ 





The Flour that Blooms in Your Oven 


ee. - 


To 


— 


E have several openings in 

Central and Eastern territory 
for “live” brokers who are looking to 
the future in the establishment of a 
permanent and profitable business 
with bakers and jobbers. Our flour 
requires no introduction—established 
for many years. Please furnish com- 
plete outline of experience in flour 
business, accounts now handling and 
exact territory covered, Our propo- 
sition will be of interest. Answer 
quick, care of our St. Louis office, 
Planters’ Building. 


“ _ = _— 
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STANARD-TILTON MILuine Co. 
Established 1857 


ST. LOUIS ALTON DALLAS 


5,000 Barrels Daily 
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HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 





INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


McKNIGHT BLDG. PIONEER BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 


11 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. MUNSEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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SOUTHER N— 
BAKING | 


E ADVISE the immediate purchase of Southern Bak- 

ing Common. We have carefully analyzed this com- 
pany, its management and the territory in which it operates 
and are convinced that it is the best buy in the entire baking 
share list—bar none. The entire authorized capital of South- 
ern Baking Company consists of 100,000 shares of 8% Pre- 
ferred and 100,000 shares of Common, all of which is not 
outstanding. If you own these shares add to your holdings. 
If you do not own any, buy them now. We feel certain that 
Southern Baking Common is on its way to $1,000 a share. 


Circular 5-A on request 


ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Ince. 
16 Exchange Place, New York 








March 24, 1926 














